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A Second Cauldron and an Iron Sword from the 
Llyn Fawr Hoard, Rhigos, Glamorganshire 


By Str Cyrit Fox, Vice-President, and H. A. Hyns, M.A., F.L.S. 
[Read 26th January 1939] 


PART I 
The Archaeological and Geographical Aspects 
By Cyrit Fox 
INTRODUCTION 


A unique assemblage of twenty-one objects belonging to the 
Bronze—Iron transition was discovered over a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, in a peaty mountain tarn at Llyn Fawr, Glamorgan, 
1,200 ft. above Ordnance datum; pl. Lxx1 shows its position. 
The hoard came to light when the lake was drained in the 
course of its transformation into a reservoir: it was presented to 
the National Museum of Wales by the Rhondda Urban District 
Council and was published by our Secretary, Dr. R. E. M. 
Wheeler, in 1921. Figs. 1 and 2 show the range of the hoard, as 
then recognized. 

In his paper! Dr. Wheeler referred to the probability that there 
were more objects than he had been able to record; and fifteen 
years later, in October 1936, the following letter was received 
by the Museum from Mr. George Stow, O.B.E., the managing 
director of the company carrying out the engineering work at 
Llyn Fawr in 1910-11: 

I have in my possession a bronze bowl which I should like to present 


to the Museum. This bowl was discovered during some excavation work 
which was supervised by me, at Llyn Fawr, about 1911. You already 


' “The Llynfawr and other Hoards of the Bronze Age’, by O. G. S. Crawford 
and R. E. M. Wheeler, Archaeologia, \xxi, 133 fF. 
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The Llyn Fawr Hoard. (4). Two more ‘breast-discs’ (as no. 14), a broken chape (as no. 13), and the three 
sickles illustrated in fig. 2 complete the hoard as known in 1921. Drawa for the National Museum of Wales. 
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have in the Museum a case labelled Llyn Fawr hoard, and the bowl now 
referred to was found near and in similar circumstances to the hoard to 
which it properly belongs. 


The bowl—a cauldron of familiar type—was in a box which 
evidently had not been opened for very many years; and inside 
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Fic. 2. Llyn Fawr Hoard: the Sickles (4). The 
top specimen is of iron. Drawn for the National 
Museum of Wales 


the cauldron there was found a carefully wrapped object which 
proved to be a portion of a sword.! The authorities of the British 
Museum kindly offered to repair and clean both these objects; 
the Council is deeply indebted to Dr. Plenderleith and his staff 
for their excellent work, and to our Fellow Mr. Christopher 
Hawkes for his good offices. 


" Mr. Stow recollected that the sword was part of the find when reminded of its 
existence. 
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Tue CauLDRon 


The cauldron (pl. xxi) is built up of bronze sheets—a base, 
and four zones of riveted plates, of which the uppermost is the 
broadest and is folded over to make the rim. It is similar in 
shape of rim and body and in its ribbed staples cast directly on 
to the rim (pl. xxiv) to the Llyn Fawr example already described 
by Dr. Wheeler.! The latter, referred to in this paper as Cauldron 
no. I and figured on the same plate, is no. 17 of Mr. E. T. Leeds’s 
schedule. 

Cauldron II differs from I in details which merit record. It has 
no external stays, which provide additional structural strength in 
so many examples (but I believe these in the case of Cauldron I 
to be a later addition). It has conical rivets sharply pointed and 
very prominent, not bossed rivets as in I. The rings are of 
heptagonal section rounded on the inner face, not fluted as in I. 
The staples have four ribs between the flanges, not three as 
in I. Cauldron II preserves the rolled tube of sheet bronze 
round which the sharp angle from which the rim springs is 
moulded; this is missing from I. It has regular panels of deli- 
cately embossed decoration wrought from the underside of the 
rim (7 bosses up and 8 across in each panel); not a continuous 
band of coarse punchmarks as in I. 

Such details do not affect the classification; both cauldrons are 
of Leeds’s B! type. Leeds remarks that ‘ Ireland is rich in examples 
of Type B'; (western) Scotland has one, Wales has one. . . in 
England so ‘far B! is wanting.’3 Moreover, our cauldrons are so 
closely similar to the Irish examples in character and technique 
that there can, I think, be no doubt that they are direct imports. 

I am reminded*+ of a conversation in the Mabinogion, which 
embodies early Celtic tradition. Matholwch, the Irish king, 
on a visit to Anglesey, asked his host Bendigaid Fran, king of 
Britain: ‘Lord, whence came to you the cauldron which you have 
given me?’ ‘It came to me’, said he, ‘from a man who had been 
to your land; and I know not whether it was there that he found 
it.” ‘Who was that?’ said he. ‘Llassar Llaesgyfnewid,’ he said, ‘and 

' Archaeologia, \xxi, pl. xu, 1. 2 Archaeologia, \xxx, 32. 

3 Loc. cit., p. 20. ; 

4 The Mabinogion, trans. Elliott and Lloyd, i, 53-4. Miss Chitty drew my attention 
to this apposite quotation. Mr. I.C. Peate tells me that the Welsh word for cauldron 
in this text [Pair=peir i in 12th century=Coire in Irish) has no Roman con- 
nexions and is undoubtedly pre-Roman. The translators’ comment on this episode 
is: “We are here introduced to the great “cauldron”, later called the “cauldron of 
patchy te which plays an important part in Celtic myth. It is sometimes 


referred to as the “cauldron of inspiration”, the origin of all poetry and arts. It is 
generally associated with deep waters, e.g. Llyn Tegid (Bala Lake).’ 
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The Sword, Llyn Fawr 


Photgs.: National Museum of Wales 
Cauldron II, Llyn Fawr (detail). (Scale in inches.) 
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he came here from Ireland, and ... his wife with him. And they 
escaped from an Iron House in Ireland, when it was made white- 
hot around them, and they escaped therefrom. And it is surprising 
to me should you know nothing about this.’ ‘I do know, lord,’ 
said he, ‘and as much as I know I will tell you. One day I was 
hunting in Ireland, on top of a mound which is at the head of a 
lake in Ireland. And it is called the Lake of the Cauldron. And 
I beheld a huge, reddish-yellow-haired man coming from the lake 
with a cauldron upon his back.’ Llassar it was. 

Our two cauldrons are strikingly similar in form and dimen- 
sions, as the attached table shows: and may indeed be contem- 
porary products of the same Irish workshop. 


Cauldron I (old) | Cauldron II (new) 


in. in. 
Height ‘ 13°4 13°2 
Breadth at bulge. ‘ 21°9 22°0 
Circumference at bulge. ‘ 69°5 
Diameter inside rim. | 15°6 15°5 


Both cauldrons show evidence of considerable wear and pro- 
longed use. They were patched in antiquity—for example, 
no. II shows a very careful repair of one of the two upper sheets 
which combine to form the rim and to shape the bulge. Again, 
the bosses on the rims already referred to are here and there worn 
into lines of holes in each cauldron, i.e. they have had similar 
duration of use. Both were similarly treated when not in use; for 
the rounded crest of the outer horizontal bar of the staple on each 
side is flattened and smoothed by wear. If Cauldron II be turned 
upside down on a flat surface, it is seen to rest on these polished 
planes.! Evidently the cauldrons were not hung up, but were 
stored, inverted, on a flat wooden shelf or table, like saucepans 
in a well-ordered kitchen, and it would take some time to flatten 
the metal. This peculiar and interesting fact, which has not been 
noticed before in the case of any cauldron,? takes us a ste 
farther: not only were they contemporary products but, in all 
probability, formed part of the gear of the same household. 


Tue Sworp 


The sword (pl. txxiv and fig. 3) consists of hilt and hilt plate— 
the pommel is missing—and the lower portion of the blade. It 
measures 10°5 in. in length and is 2°75 in. broad at the shoulder. 

Cauldron I is distorted and the test cannot be applied. 


2 Nos. 18 and 22 of Leeds’s schedule in the National Museum at Dublin show 
the same planes of wear, but not nos. 26 and 29. 
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The blade, which has a notched ricasso, is badly fractured, 
and since it is very brittle, the injury may be recent, and the 
sword was no doubt perfect when deposited in the lake. Both 
blade and hilt plate were thought to be of bronze when they 


Fic. 3. The sword (2) with sections, and a reconstruction. 
Drawn for the National Museum of Wales 


reached the Museum; the entire weapon was heavily patinated 
green, like the other iron objects (sickle and spear) in the hoard, 
through association with the bronzes. Dr. Plenderleith dis- 
covered that the blade was of iron and the hilt plates of bone; we 
are much indebted to him for the care taken in the restoration. 
The character of the sword is not certain. It may be a native 
iron copy of a bronze original (Peake’s Type G), but the elabo- 
rate moulding of the blade is not characteristic of British swords 
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of this class.' Or it may bea Hallstatt long sword (grande épée de 
fer). Here again the mouldings of the blade offer difficulty. 
They approach more closely to a traditional Bronze Age design 
derived ultimately from the rapiers than do the majority of the 
Hallstatt iron swords, which, in specimens sufficiently well pre- 
served, are either plain, or have a narrow central rib, and marginal 
grooves parallel to the edges of the blade. There are, however, 
close parallels to our blade-design in the Early Hallstatt bronze 
swords from the type station itself and also in Late Bronze 
swords from eastern France. 

I am on balance inclined to regard the weapon as a Hallstatt 
long sword. If it be such, it is the first of its kind known to have 
been found in Britain. When compared with the examples from 
Hallstatt in the British Museum, it was found to be fully equal 
to them in all measurable dimensions; and we may assume it to 
have been not less than three feet in total length. 

The scabbards of such swords had a winged or ‘anchor’ chape 
and there were two such chapes in the Llyn Fawr hoard;* in my 
fig. 3, which shows the probable appearance of the sword when 
complete, one of these is illustrated. 

The most likely source on the Continent for our Llyn Fawr 
sword, geographically considered, is Burgundy (Céte d’Or), an 
area rich in iron ore which was worked in the period and wherein 
grandes épées de fer are numerous.5 An acceptable date (based 
on the conventional chronological scheme) for a sword made 
in this area, where the long sword lasted late in the Hallstatt 
period, would be 600 B.c.§ 

That the sword came to western Britain by way of the Oolitic 
escarpment which forms part of the southern flank of the Loire 
basin (and which is known to have been occupied in this period) 
is then very probable;7 if so, the swordsman who carried it may 
have taken ship at the mouth of the Charente. The triangular 
razor of Hallstatt type in the hoard may also be assigned to Bur- 


' See W. Parker Brewis, “The Bronze Sword in Great Britain’, Archaeologia, |xxiii, 
pls. and figs. 25, and Peake, The Bronze Age and the Celtic World, pl. x1v, 5-7. 

2 As von Sacken, Das Grabfeld von Hallstatt, Taf. v, fig. 2; and example in the 
British Museum. 

3 Peake, The Bronze Age and the Celtic World, pl. x1, 1. 

* See my fig. 1; and Wheeler (/oc. cit., pp. 134-5 and pl. 1x) for a description of 
the Llyn Fawr chapes. 

5 Déchelette, ii, 728 and map; and F. Henry, Les Tumulus du Département de la 
Céte d’Or (1933), 45 f., where 31 burials with such swords are discussed. 

® See Mlle Henry’s chronological analysis, Joc. cit., pp. 76-8. 

7 See Map, fig. 5, Dunlop, ‘L’Age du Bronze en France’, in L’ Anthropologie, 
1939, p. 471, and cf. this author’s fig. 16, p. 497. 
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gundy.! This, and the other continental objects, in particular 
the breast discs probably of West Alpine origin, could well have 
travelled to the coast and to Britain by the same route as the 
sword. A similar breast disc has been found, indeed, in the 
valley of the Charente near Angouléme.? 


Tue SITE oF THE Hoarp 


When the original paper on Llyn Fawr was written by 
Dr. Wheeler no evidence was available with reference to the 
depth at which the objects lay in the peat, and little as to their 
position in the lake. 

Recently Mr. T. B. Hughes, A.M.Inst.W.E., of the Rhondda 
U.D.C. Waterworks Office, kindly supplied the Museum3 
with valuable information and a map from the official records; 
this map is reproduced in fig. 4. On the west side of the lake 
the slope is ‘steep to deep water, on the east side it is shallow; the 
hoard was deposited on the shallow side. Mr. Hughes says: 
“The find was made while I was surveying across the old lake 
after it had been emptied, the surveying chain while being 
dragged across the surface of the peat was clinking on something 
metallic. I was curious and went to see what it was and dis- 
covered one of the round arm shields. Although the depth of the 
peat was as much as ten feet we did not find any of the imple- 
ments more than two feet from the surface of the peat.’ It is this 
peat deposit, of course, which provides the text and in part the 
substance of my colleague Mr. Hyde’s paper. 

Again, Mr. George Stow, while regretting that all his papers 
relating to the Llyn Fawr finds had been destroyed or lost in 
house-moving, was good enough to marshal his recollections of 
the events of twenty-seven years ago in a letter to me dated in 
August 1938. “The bed of the lake’, he says, ‘was a peaty bog 
varying in thickness from 2-3 feet around the margin to over 
30 feet in the centre’: ‘it was decided to remove most of it and 
actually about 250,000 cubic yards was excavated’, all by hand 
labour. ‘In the course of days’, he adds, ‘all the objects now com- 
prising the Llynfawr Hoard, and now in the Museum, were 
brought to my office by the workmen.’ The bowl (Cauldron II) 


1 This type of razor ‘2 tranchant semicirculaire et 2 [ anneau’ is commonly associ- 
ated’ with the long iron swords in the Céte d’Or tumuli; five examples are recorded 
by Mlle Henry, /oc. cit., fig. 16, and table opposite p. 56. 

2 J. George and G. Chauvet, Cachette d’objets en bronze, découverte a Vénat, 
Charente, 1895, pl. xv1, 168. I owe this reference to Dr. H. N. Savory. 

3 Mr. W. F. Grimes, M.A., F.S.A., late Assistant Keeper of the Department of 
Archaeology, was active in seeking information on the Llyn Fawr problems. 
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and sword were found ‘a little later’ than the others. All were 
found ‘in a comparatively small area on the east side of the lake; 
at this point the peat was fairly firm and some 5 or 6 feet thick, 


——Rhondda Urban District Council. 
dew Waterworks 
\ ——fian of Land 


Fic. 4. The Llyn Fawr Reservoir, showing the original lake, and the areas within 
which the hoard was found (dotted oval). Scale 8 in. to 1 mile. 


By courtesy of the Rhondda U.D.C. Waterworks Office 


the articles were embedded in the peat about 2 or 3 feet below the 
surface’. The two records supplement each other and show, 
I think, no wider discrepancy than might be anticipated from 
the differing circumstances of the writers. 


Tue Hoarp 


It had always seemed to me difficult to dissociate Cauldron I 
from the hoard proper (for it was certainly a contemporary 
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object); but among the few definite points available in the 
original records was that the cauldron was ‘some 200 feet away 
from the other objects’, and in the centre of the lake.! This does 
not conflict with Mr. Hughes’s evidence, the most westerly point 
of the find-area shown on his map being half-way across the lake. 

The knowledge we now possess that there was a second 
cauldron in the lake ‘near the hoard’ makes dissociation still more 
improbable. Two groups of valuable and unusual objects, con- 
temporary and yet without any connexion! Now the cauldrons 
differ from all the other objects in the hoard in being difficult to sink, 
If the whole collection was thrown into the lake, a not impro- 
bable supposition seeing that adequate evidence for a crannog is 
lacking, and the site—the most sunless and cold in the uplands 
(pl. txxv)—highly unsuitable,? these light objects might drift, half 
waterlogged, a considerable way before being caught up in peaty 
growth; eventually they would fill with rainwater, or leak, and 
sink. I regard, then, the whole collection from Llyn Fawr as a 
unitary deposit. 


Tue FEeatuRES AND THE DaTE OF THE Hoarp 


The outstanding features of the hoard have always been its 
quality and its condition; it was not a founder’s hoard but a collec- 
tion of decorative and useful objects. Some of these were rare, 
many unusual; they are alike in being the best of their kind avail- 
able at the time. In the new additions diversity of origin is 
particularly striking. The continental group is powerfully re- 
inforced by the sword, while an Irish group is practically created 
by the admission of the two cauldrons as part of the hoard. 

The date of the hoard was long ago fixed in the transition 
phase between the end of the Bronze and the beginning of the 
Iron Ages; the new additions permit a somewhat closer approxi- 
mation in terms of years than was previously possible. My 
colleague Mr. H. A. Hyde will of course deal with the problem 
of date from his angle, climatic and botanical. The cauldrons are 
of the greatest service, as will be seen, to both of us. To me, 


1 Since the cauldron was not found with the hoard, Leeds (op. cit.) did not feel 
able to regard the hoard as providing any help towards the dating of cauldrons in 
Britain, and omitted it from consideration. 

2 Dr. Wheeler records roots of trees with axe-marks on them. One would not 
construct a crannog with such. In Prehistoric and Roman Wales, p. 202, he mentions 
‘hewn timbers’, which may be more correct. I have seen a photograph taken when 
the trees referred to by Dr. Wheeler had become talked about. One or two roughly 
cut logs lie in front of peat dumps; they are unfortunately not i# situ. They show 
no mortise and tenon construction (frequent in crannog structure), and no shaped 
ends. 
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because Mr. E. T. Leeds, in his careful study, gives reasons for 
assigning a sixth-century date to types such as Llyn Fawr I. If 
we accept this verdict, cauldrons I and II could hardly have been 
deposited in a worn condition before 500 8.c. The iron sword 
is about 600 B.c. in date; but such weapons, as the Saga literature 
suggests, have good survival value and I see no difficulty in our 
example having had a useful life, continental and British, of a 
century or more. + 500 B.c. is probably as close as we can get 
to the date of deposition, on archaeological evidence; I think we 
should regard 400 B.c. as an outside limit. 


Tue OriGInAL PRovENANCE OF THE Hoarp 


We may next consider how we are to account for the occurrence 
together of objects which belong to several distinct cultures. 
Their variety and high quality suggest that they represent part 
of the household goods of a wealthy family group,! accumulated 
not from one but from various sources during a number of years. 
This hypothetical owner must have been living somewhere in the 
South Wales sector of the Highland Zone in touch with trade 
routes from the Lowlands and overseas. Can a district be 
suggested? To any careful student of the prehistory of Wales 
it would undoubtedly be the sea-plain of Glamorgan, eleven or 
more miles from Llyn Fawr, because new cultures and civiliza- 
tions have always been able to find a foot-hold and to flourish 
there. Moreover, the three sickles in the hoard point to agricul- 
tural activity: such activity is much more likely, to say the least, 
on the Lias or Carboniferous Limestone of the sea-plain than in 
the mountains, and the other sickles found in the district come 
from that sea-plain.? 

We have, however, not yet come to grips with the fundamental 
question. How came the goods of our hypothetical family group, 
a hoard of a range and quality unequalled in Britain for the period, 
in a peaty tarn like Llyn Fawr set in a cirque of rocky scarps, in 
the cold shadow of a north-facing. precipice, separated from the 
Glamorgan plain by high bleak plateau country dissected by deep 
trough valleys; and thirteen miles from the sea at the nearest 
point ? 

Recent work3 has thrown light on this, one of the most intract- 

' Evidence suggesting that the two cauldrons came from one household has 
already been presented. 

2 'Two were in the Cardiff hoard, which included two Hallstatt razors, and so is 
strictly comparable in date to the Llyn Fawr hoard. See V. E. Nash-Williams in 
Antig. Fourn. (1933, p- 299) and fig. 7, this paper. The third comes from the 


Llantwit Major hoard, also in the National Museum. 
3 Aileen Fox, Arch. Camb., 1936, pp. 100-17. 
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able of the problems connected with the hoard. The plateau 
country of the Glamorgan coalfield is so formed that the valleys 
which drain it southwards spread fanwise from the high crests 
which frame it on the north. Each of the ridges which separate 
these valleys carried many round barrows which are sited on 
shoulders and salient points as observed by a person movin 
along the ridge.! Hillways provided the only possible traffic 
routes in early times in such country as this. Now the limestone 
upland has been inhabited from Beaker times; and one of the 
most convenient routes thence to the sea-coast was shown to be by 
the narrow gap which separates the head of Afon Cynon, part of 
the Taff river system (above the drift-dammed ponds of Hirwaun), 
and a tributary of the Nedd. This trackway led past Llyn Fawr 
and ascended the 600-foot scarp of Craig-y-Llyn on to the 
high plateau, 1,800 ft. above sea-level. Here was a veritable 
Piccadilly Circus of early communications: it was possible for 
the highlanders to travel southwards along each of three water- 
sheds, one of which, four miles farther south, again spread into a 
fan of divergent ridges. Along two of these ridges, that to Neath 
and that to Margam, it was possible to reach the sea without 
crossing a stream. 

The caterans of a hilly hinterland have always provided a 
problem largely insoluble to the peacefully possessive dwellers on 
any sea-plain; and I have described the routes to and past Llyn 
Fawr as from the north rather than the south, because we have 
impressive evidence that these had more importance as routes of 
raiders travelling seawards than of traders travelling inwards. 

This evidence is illustrated in pl. txxvi1. A field survey of 
the Glamorgan uplands showed that a succession of cross-ridge 
dykes? barred traffic along the Craig-y-Llyn system of ridgeways 
—no less than six are shown on the plate; and since every one 
of these dykes had its ditch on the northward aspect and was 
sited to command the approaches along its ridgeway from the 
north, they were built by lowlanders (i.e. the dwellers on the sea- 
plain) to prevent raids, or to provide (by means of guards stationed 
on them) warnings of raids from the hinterland. The effort 
ceased at the great scarp, Craig-y-Llyn; the llyn itself, 600 ft. 
below the outermost dyke, was outside any attempt at control; 
the dwellers on the foot-hills and the sea-coast, then, had mastered 
the inhabitants of their part of the Glamorgan plateau but 
reached no farther north. 

These dykes are probably of the Dark Ages. But in a country 
? Aileen Fox, Arch. Camb., 1936, map il, opp. p. 109. 

2 The list has been published by Aileen Fox in Bu//. B.C.8. viii, 280-4. 
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like Wales, where both human movement and economic activity 
are dominated by topography, evidence which illuminates condi- 
tions in the Dark Ages is valid for earlier periods (other than 
Roman); and I conclude that the numerous but poor inhabitants 
of the limestone uplands of Glamorgan, circa 500 B.c., were in 
the habit of using one or more of the Craig-y-Llyn routes to 
the sea-plain for periodic raids, as evidently did their successors 
in the eighth and ninth centuries a.p. On one of these raids the 
movable goods of a wealthy family were carried off. That a 
portion of these was cast into the lake as a votive offering is 
possible, and the reference made in this paper to the folk-lore of 
cauldrons is highly suggestive of some such explanation; but were 
Llyn Fawr a sacred water, a range of objects covering an extended 
period of time might have been expected. Alternatively, and as 
I think more probably, the situation of the lake beside the track- 
way suggests that the treasure it contained had been temporarily 
cast aside and never recovered. 

Distribution of Late Bronze Age finds in east Glamorganshire. 
It is not necessary to suppose that of the varied routes we have 
seen to be available, those which were particularly favoured in the 
Dark Ages were most used in our period; ex hypothesi, access to the 
greatest aggregation of population on the sea-plain, or to the most 
convenient sea-port, was the chief need. And we have an easy 
means of finding which route was most used in our period, by 
plotting the distribution of the hoards and finds of the Late Bronze 
Age, which are sufficiently numerous in the district of east 
Glamorgan. PI. txxvu, prepared in collaboration with my wife 
for the Glamorgan County History, shows the result. Omitting 
Llyn Fawr as being sub judice the map shows one small hoard 
(3-++* objects) and nine other finds in the upland, and three large 
hoards (11, 15, and 14 objects), one small hoard (3 objects), and 
17 other finds in or on the borders of the sea-plain. The total 
is: Upland 12+ bronzes; Sea-plain 59+x bronzes. Two 
points are clear from the map: first that the Taff—Ely estuaries, 
between which the exotic collection of objects in the Cardiff 
hoard was found, formed the port of east Glamorgan, as it still is; 
secondly that the flanks of the Rhondda valley were the routes to 
Llyn Fawr and the hinterland at the time the hoard in the lake was 
deposited. The hoard and the finds in the Rhondda, it should 
be noted, are axes, and wherever the type is known, local; there 
are no objects in the upland comparable with the Llyn Fawr 
hoard. The Rhondda routes involve crossing water once (by the 
medieval ford across the Rhondda at its junction with the Taff?), 
and there is a good deal of forested country between the Rhondda 
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and the sea. A possible route is shown on the map: it leads past 
Llantwit Fardre to the estuaries of Ely and Taff by Llandaff 
passing over the Garth Hill (980 ft.), the great landmark which 
dominates the view to the north from Cardiff and which has on 
its highest point the largest cairn or barrow in the county. One 
exotic object got as far as this: the knobbed pot of Deverel- 
Rimbury type found in a cave on the Little Garth. 


Tue Economic anp CuLTuRAL ASPECTS OF THE 
Liyn Fawr Hoarp 


I have established, I hope, the rightful owner of the Llyn 
Fawr hoard in the sea-plain of Glamorgan overlooking the Bristol 
Channel, his corn plot white to harvest, his maid grinding at the 
mill. But it must be confessed that so exotic a culture as his 
possessions represent is not easy to account for even in this 
fertile corner of the western world. 

Distribution of cauldrons. The cauldrons suggest a line of 
inquiry which may prove useful. Leeds listed all the known 
cauldrons of Llyn Fawr type and the contemporary and closely 
related bronze buckets in his classic paper. But he did not plot 
the distribution in Britain, or comment on its character.2_ The 
map, pl. vu, presents Leeds’s evidence, with the addition of the 
second Llyn Fawr cauldron. The concentration in northern Ire- 
land and the drift into northern Britain are familiar features of all 
prehistoric periods; but the distribution in south Britain is un- 
usual. The finds lie in a narrow belt extending from the Bristol 
Channel to the Thames estuary; of the four cauldrons the three to 
the west are of Leeds’s A and B! types, the two in the east of his 
latest class B2. 

That the traders who brought cauldrons and buckets from 
Ireland to southern Britain came up the Bristol Channel can I 
think, on this evidence, be regarded as certain. I have suggested 
that the distribution pattern is unusual, because we know that Irish 
exports destined for Lowland Britain in earlier times, and gold 
at all times, were brought mainly to ports and estuaries in North 
Wales. It will be best to postpone consideration of the cause of 
this partial deflection of ancient trade routes, this new orientation 
of Irish traffic; at this stage it suffices to note that the Llyn Fawr 
hoard is now becoming, geographically considered, less mysterious. 


1 The Ely was undoubtedly the estuary chiefly favoured in Late Bronze Age 
times. It is a sluggish stream, up which Channel-traffic could pass at least as far as 
Fairwater by Llandaff; by dug-out canoe one could travel many miles farther. 

2 Dr. A. Mahr has plotted the cauldrons on a map in his paper on a La Téne 
cauldron of wood in Proc. R.J.4., 1934, fig. 6, p. 26, but he did not comment on 
the British distribution. 
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The typology of the Llyn Fawr Sickles. The socketed sickles in 
the hoard, the two of bronze and the one of iron (fig. 2), are of 
particular interest in the present context. 

Socketed sickles of bronze are fairly numerous in the British 
Isles. They possess one feature in common, a two-edged blade; 
the upper (convex) edge may not be used for cutting, but the 
greatest thickness of the blade is in the centre. In this respect 
our socketed sickles differ from the tanged variety in which the 


Fic. 5. Socketed sickle, Winterbourne Monkton, Wilts. 


By courtesy of the Wiltshire Archaeological Society, from W.4.M., vol. xxxvii, 
fig. 7, p. 116 


strength of the blade lies mainly in the thick ridged back, and 
they have a different origin, being indeed knives or dagger blades 
of familiar forms, cast on the curve. The problem of socketing 
such sickles is solved in two ways. The socket is placed vertically 
at the base of the blade, in which case we get a socketed knife of 
familiar Late Bronze Age type but curved.! Or the socket is 
placed at the base of the blade at right angles to it. The latter is 
the type with which we are concerned in this paper, and its evolu- 
tion is, I think, clear. The earliest, Middle Bronze Age, form has 
an open cylindrical socket (Downham Fen, pl. txxx);? the socket 
then becomes conical—but is still open (Stretham Fen, same plate). 
In the next phase, the truncated cone of the socket closes (Evans, 
fig. 230) and the upper edge of the blade begins to extend over 
the flat top (Winterbourne Monkton, fig. 5). This example is 

' As in fig. 47 4, Bronze Age Guide, Brit. Mus., 2nd ed., p. 57. 

2 This was owned by a man who also possessed a rapier and palstave. Babington, 
Camb. Antig. Soc. Communications, vol. iii, pp. 361-2. 
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looped, a feature rare in the British sickles. An example of the 
class, without loop, is that from Errol, Perthshire, also illustrated 
by Evans.! 

In ail the later sickles of the Winterbourne Monkton series the 
upper edge of the blade extends wholly over the top of the socket, 
and socket and blade tend to become unified, often forming a 
perfect cone as viewed from the back. The development is illus- 
trated by fig. 6, from Killaloe, co. Clare. 

The importance of the loop in this specimen, as proving its 
descent from Winterbourne Monkton, cannot be over-estimated, 


Fic. 6. Socketed sickle, Killaloe 
By courtesy of the Prehistoric Society, from Proc. Prehist. Soc., N.S. 3, p. 384 


for, in its turn, it is closely linked to a large and loopless family of 
sickles. The minor characteristic of this family is a well-defined 
angle (and sometimes a projecting ‘heel’) at the upper end of the 
tool; the ribbing of the blade may, in advanced examples, extend 
across the socket, thus yielding the final logic of a blade-like 
profile, as viewed from the back. Here the Llyn Fawr sickles 
belong, as does an example from another Glamorgan hoard—that 
of Cardiff (fig. 7).2 If we wish to study the typological range of 
the family we must turn to Ireland, whence come at least ten 
examples.3 The argument set out in this section is presented 
diagrammatically in fig 8.4 

1 Ancient Bronze Implements, fig. 236. 

2 'This essential feature of the evolutionary process was noted by Dr. Wheeler 
in 1920; see Arch. lxxi, 71, p. 135. For the Cardiff hoard see above, p. 379, and 
Guide to Pre-historic Collections, National Museum of Wales, p. 169 and fig. 66. 

3 For illustrations of such see Coffey, Bronze Age in Ireland, fig. 76, 3; and Evans, 
Bronze, fig. 237. There is one sickle of this class in the English lowlands, from 
Icklingham, Suffolk. I think it is of Irish derivation. 

4 A survey of the sickles of the British Isles, from which the above notes are 
extracted and on which the map described below is based, will shortly be published. 


cu 
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Distribution of socketed sickles. The map of British socketed 
sickles (pl. xx1x) shows that in Britain these are distributed in a 
belt extending from the Bristol Channel to the Thames and East 
Anglia. Irish influence is represented at each end of this belt of 
finds; it almost certainly came in with the cauldrons and buckets, 
and followed the paths of their diffusion (compare pl. txxvi11). I 
am not prepared to say that the Llyn Fawr and Cardiff sickles are 
actually Irish imports (they form a sub-group typologically), but 
they certainly represent an outpost of the ‘Western’ culture, and 
are not derived from the English lowlands.? 


Fic. 7. The Cardiff hoard: a sickle 


Lowland type of axe at Llyn Fawr. Before taking leave of this 
Irish trade eastwards from the Bristol Channel to East Anglia 
(whether of buckets, cauldrons, or sickles) it should be noticed 
that a reflex may be present at Llyn Fawr. Of the five axes in the 
hoard (fig. 1) one, as we have seen, is probably Irish; the others are 
homogeneous, two being from the same mould. The form of 
their rims, and their decoration—slender ribs terminating in 
pellets—mark them as definitely not of the local type (p. 390): they 
are commonly met with in East Anglia? 

It will include an annotated list of the 63 known specimens, and acknowledgements 


of my indebtedness to many helpers, particularly to Mr. E. Estyn Evans, F.S.A. 
' The wide extension possible in a culture diffused by sea-trade such as this is 


_ illustrated by the occurrence in the bed of the Seine at Paris of a sickle of Llyn Fawr 


type. It is in the Evans Collection, Ashmolean Museum. 

2 See Evans, Bronze Implements, figs. 133-5, and compare examples from East 
Anglia in British Museum (e.g. Quy Fen, Fen Ditton) and Cambridge Museum 
(e.g. Hockwold and Reepham). There are, however, in addition to Llyn Fawr, 
six of these axes in the Bristol Channel region: (@) Cardiff hoard, one; (4) R. Avon, 
Bristol Docks, two; (c) Over, near Gloucester, one; (¢) Crumlin, Mon., one. 
(2) and (@) in National Museum of Wales; (4) and (c) see Cat. Br. Imp., in Brit. 
Mus. It should be added that examples comparable to the larger specimens in our 
series are known from Brittany; but the differences, though slight, confirm these axes 
as of insular origin. A survey of this axe-type, by Miss L. F. Chitty, F.S.A., and 
myself is in preparation. 
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The iron sickle. That we have established the Llyn Fawr 
sickles as of a type hardly represented in Britain save in South 
Wales is of particular importance in connexion with the iron 
sickle (fig. 2, top), which closely resembles the bronze specimens, 


+500 


LLYN FAWR 
Fic. 8. Suggested evolution of the Llyn Fawr sickles 


No one has, I think, regarded it as an import. But no one has given 
adequate consideration, at any rate in print, to the corollary: a 
native iron industry in Britain, initiated no later than the sixth 
century B.c. Native: for the blacksmiths had acquired the technique 
of working iron, without the culture properly associated therewith, 
and knew no better than laboriously to copy in wrought iron 
socketed tools of cast bronze.! 


™ See Dr.Wheeler’s description (Joc. cit., p. 136, and fig. 2), and cf. E.C. Curwen’s 
comment, Proc. Prehist. Soc., 1938, p.41. I have no observations to make on the iron 
spear, save that a comparable example from London has been studied since Dr. 
Wheeler wrote his paper, 4ntig. Fourn., 1929, pp. 376-7. 
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Photo.: Cambridge Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology 
1. The Downham Fen (top) and Stretham Fen Sickles 
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Photo.: National Museum of Wales 
. Socketed axes, ‘Welsh’ type: from Llantwit Major hoard 
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The same argument for native origin has been used by H. N. 
Rainbow in his analysis of the eleven iron socketed axes found in 
Britain; but he offers no observations on the provenance of the 
iron industry they indicate. The distribution of these objects is 
indeed very diffuse, and none is from a closely datable site. 

In the Llyn Fawr sickle we have for the first time a transitional 
iron object which was made by or for folk using a type of tool 
definitely localized; it was made somewhere in close touch with 
the Glamorgan sea-plain. Now, iron ore is widely distributed in 
this island; but the ‘spot of all spots in South England where 
people in search of iron ore could not help seeing it’ was the 
Forest of Dean; ‘it was ready to be picked up—mining was not 
necessary’; ‘the excessive redness v4 the soil would compel the 
prospector’s attention’. Thus Dr. F. J. North, who also points 
out that it was much more obvious at the surface and easily worked 
by primitive metallurgists than, for example, the ore in the 
Wealden beds in Sussex; it outcropped widely, and could ‘have 
been fully exploited by folk who had no more appliances than 
would enable them to go down 15 or 20 feet’.2_ The area of the 
orefield, and the mode of occurrence of the ore, are shown on 
figs. 9 and 10. Unfortunately all evidence of early workings is 
likely to have been destroyed by intensive industrial activity in 
historical times. 

The western trade route. The facts and inferences touched upon 
in this section may now be fitted into a wider context. In mega- 
lithic ttmes when much of the trade of Europe took the western 
sea route, the Bristol Channel was a frequented estuary, and settle- 
ments were numerous along the South Wales coast. When cross- 
European landways developed, traffic on the western seaway 
declined, and South Wales received its culture, century after 
century, from the lowland zone of Britain. 

The Llyn Fawr and Cardiff hoards show that this Bristol 
Channel route was again used by the Atlantic trade when the 
Hallstatt culture was spreading over western Europe in the sixth 


' The limits suggested by the author are 700-400 B.c. Arch. Fourn. \xxxv, 
P- 173. 
2 Cf. Special Reports on the Mineral Resources of Great Britain, vol. x. Iron 
ores—the haematites of the Forest of Dean and South Wales. Geological Survey, 
1927. Dr. North (to whom I am much indebted) regards the South Wales orefield 
(Glamorgan, the Llanharran—Miskin area) as less obvious than that of the Forest 
of Dean; it is also less extensive. Leeds’s comments, Arch. Ixxvi (1927), 237, on 
the probable importance of the Forest of Dean orefield in the third century B.c. are 
of interest in this connexion. We have also Professor Gowland’s opinion (Proc. Soc. 
Ant. xx, 1903-5, p. 194) that a currency bar submitted to him was probably made 
of Forest of Dean ore. Both orefields were known to the Romans. 
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Fic. 9. Geological map of the Forest of Dean, showing principal iron-ore pits. 
Adapted (by Dr. F. J. North, F.G.S.) from a map in the Special Report of the 
Mineral Resources of Great Britain, vol. 10: Geol. Survey, 1927. The Drybrook 
Sandstone, one of the deposits in which iron ore occurs, has been included in the 
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century B.c.; for, as Hawkes noted in 1932,! the Hallstatt 
cultural intrusions into South Wales are isolated from contem- 
porary movements of trade and invasion across the English 
Channel into southern Britain. They do not stand alone in Wales: 
W. J. Hemp drew attention in 1931? to a Hallstatt. bronze 
collar from the North Wales coast (Clynnog, Caern.), evidently 
asea-borne stray. But as we have seen, the Bristol Channel route 
is of special interest at this time in that an important element of 
the Irish trade was deflected into it. That the revitalization of 


Drybrook Sandstone and__._--- Geek...» 
Carboniferous Limestone Measures 


: 


Fic. 10. Diagram illustrating the general form and distribution of the iron deposits 

in the Carboniferous Limestone and Drybrook Sandstone in the Forest of Dean. 

Adapted (by Dr. F. J. North, F.G.S.) from a diagram by Sir T. Franklin Sibly 
(op. cit. fig. 8) 


the western sea-route in general in the first millennium B.c. was 
due to the development of the Cornish tin trade is an archaeo- 
logical commonplace, and we may reasonably find in this trade 
an explanation of this deflection. Ireland was a good customer 
of the Cornish mining industry, and Cornwall and the ports acces- 
sible to merchants from the lowland zone could, by this change, 
be visited in one voyage.3 

That the estuary of the Ely in South Wales should have been 
made a port of call for western traders, continental and Irish, 
must seem strange, seeing how barren was its hinterland. I can 
only suggest that the sickles of Llyn Fawr and of Cardiff provide 
a reason; the Vale of Glamorgan is the most fertile belt of land 
in South Wales; the prevalence of corn-growing is illustrated in 

' Archaeology in England and Wales, 'T. D. Kendrick and C. F. C. Hawkes, 
p. 138. 2 Arch. Camb., 1931, 354-5. 

3 H. O’Neill Hencken describes the Irish gold ornaments of late type found in 
Cornwall, and mentions (Cormwall and Scilly, p. 165) a bronze vessel found in a 


tin stream in Luxulyan parish in 1792, which he considers to have been a cauldron 


of Irish type. This illustrates the pull which Cornwall may have exerted on the Irish 
trade. 
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antiquity by finds of wheat and barley in a Middle Bronze Age 
context, and in modern times by the development of a local 
wagon-type! and by the widespread use of straw thatch instead 
of stone for roofing. 

The ‘Welsh’ socketed axe. It may be urged that the deductions 
here drawn as to the importance of the South Wales littoral in 
the middle of the first millennium B.c. are more than the occur- 
rence of two hoards, however important, can sustain. The point 
is a fair one; but it can, I think, be met. In 1881 Sir John Evans 
described as Welsh, and figured,? a sub-type of the socketed axe 
with three ribs on each of its faces; ‘the moulding at the top’, 
he said, ‘is large and heavy and forms a sort of cornice round 
the celt, the upper surface of which is flat’. The outer ribs may 
be either parallel or converging. Examples are shown in pl. txxx. 

The map, pl. txxx1, shows that this axe is centralized in the 
Glamorgan and Monmouthshire sea-plain. That it is a barbarous 
and clumsy product is irrelevant; it establishes the industry and 
enterprise represented by the Llyn Fawr and Cardiff hoards as 
not accidental in the region, but based on a native Late Bronze 
Age culture of individual character which cannot have arisen 
without economic prosperity. The map also shows that, as might 
be expected, the type is thinly spread throughout Wales, and 
occurs here and there in the lowlands, on the other side of the 
Bristol Channel,3 and in Cornwall. Such axes have been found 
indeed as far afield as the Channel Isles.+ 


Postscript 


On reading through this paper, I feel that I may have over- 
estimated the significance of that early Iron industry in Britain 
to which certain facts seem to point. That the art and mystery of 
iron-working was practised by a few families in the Forest of 
Dean round about 500 B.c. is a reasonable hypothesis; that there 
was then a regional culture focused in the Glamorgan littoral 


1 See Cyril Fox, ‘On two Bronze Age Cairns in South Wales’, Arc. Ixxxvii, 
p- 150, and ‘Sleds, Carts and Waggons’, Antiquity, 1931, p- 192. 

2 Evans, Bronze, p. 119 and fig. 126 (from Mynydd-y-glew, Glam.). Dr. 
R. E. M. Wheeler, Prehistoric and Roman Wales, p. 156, discussed the type and its 
distribution. There is a large number of illustrations of the type in the Guide to the 
Prehistoric Collections of the National Museum. Of 51 axes from South Wales in the 
museum 35 are ‘Welsh’. H. O’Neill Hencken (Corzwal/ and Scilly, p. 92) follows 
Evans in describing Cornish examples as the ‘Welsh’ type. 

3 On the periphery of the area of distribution, links with other types are met with 
—the Stogursey and Bourton-on-the-Water hoards provide instances of this. 

4 Jacquetta Hawkes, Archaeology of the Channel Islands, vol. ii, Jersey, pl. vil, 
second from left (Mainlands hoard). 
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Socketed axes of ‘Welsh’ type 
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Photo.: F. ¥. North 
1. Road-making in progress on Craig y Llyn, 1928. The Mynydd Beili-glas bog 


was cut through at this point: various monoliths of peat left by the contractors 
are seen in the middle distance (cf. Pl. LX XXIII) 


Photo.: F. North 
2. Section through the Mynydd Beili-glas peat (1928) showing numerous remains 
of birch trees (Betu/a). The upper layers of peat were completely free from wood 
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where the hills recede to form a sea-plain, mainly agricultural in 
structure, having a knowledge of iron, and having trading con- 
nexions with industrial Cornwall, Ireland, and France, is a fair 
deduction from known facts; but that this culture represents a 
true beginning of the British Early Iron Age—a focus on the 
margin of the Highland as early as any in the Lowland proper— 
cannot yet be argued. 


Finally, it is due to my distinguished predecessor in the study 
of the Llyn Fawr hoard to emphasize, what indeed is clear from 
the paper itself, that I have not found cause to criticize his descrip- 
tions or conclusions of sixteen years ago. My province has been 
but to extend and develop them, in the light of new knowledge 
and new additions, and then to consider whither we are being 
drawn, led, or driven by the logic of fact or circumstance. 


PART II 
The Palaeobotanical Evidence for the date of the Hoard 
By H. A. Hype 


PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATION 


Tue arrival at the National Museum of two additional objects 
belonging to the well-known Llyn Fawr hoard suggested at once 
that they might afford evidence whereby a correlation could be 
established between a well-marked cultural period and the corre- 
sponding phase in the development of the vegetation of South 
Wales. On examination the objects were both found still to be 
more or less coated with a film composed, presumably, of the 
deposit in which they had been embedded. They were, therefore, 
brushed over carefully, and the brushings so obtained, which 
weighed approximately 5-0 gm. and 0-5 gm. from the cauldron 
and the sword respectively, were subjected to pollen analysis. 
The results showed that the film of deposit had been formed from 
a silty peat which was only moderately rich in pollen grains. The 
pollen spectra ultimately obtained are set out in Table A. Their 
significance is considered later. 

It was hoped that in spite of the conversion of Llyn Fawr into 
a reservoir, a portion of the peat bed concerned might still remain 
in the lake basin, but inspection of the site showed that no peat 
remained around the present reservoir, and inquiries elicited the 
fact already stated (p. 376), viz., that the bed had been virtually 
removed when the reservoir was made. As it was thus shown to 
be impossible to match the spectra from the cauldron and the 
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sword by direct comparison with spectra obtained from the 
deposit concerned, recourse was had to other peat beds thought 
to exist in the neighbourhood, in the hope that they might afford 
an indirect means of effecting the desired correlation. 
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Fic. 11. Sketch-map of the district around Craig y Llyn, showing the relationship 
of Llyn Fawr to the escarpment and to the road from Hirwaun (Hirwain) to the 
Rhondda Valley 


Fros Ton CEnciau 
Examination of the grosser features of a profile, and the results. 


No peat deposits of any consequence were found within the 
Llyn Fawr cirque, and we therefore turned our attention to the 
plateau (see figs. 11 and 12), where observations, made in 1928 
during the construction of the new road from Hirwaun over into the 
Rhondda valley,! had proved the existence of some considerable 
depth of peat on or near the part of the mountain called Mynydd 


' Dr. North and the writer were enabled to visit and examine this site by the 
courtesy of the Glamorgan County Council. 
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Beili-glas. Photographs which were taken at the time (pls. txxxt1, 
ixxx111), and for which I am indebted to Dr. F. J. North, F.G.S., 
show two interesting features: (1) tree remains, mainly birch, were | 
present in large quantities, although the bed stood nearly 500 feet 
above the present tree level, (2) the layer of peat in which these 
remains were embedded had been overlaid to a depth of 4—5 feet by 
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Fic. 12. Sketch-map showing the position of the bog Ffos Ton Cenglau. The 
photographs reproduced in pls. txxx1 and Lxxx111 were taken almost half a mile 
north-east of the part of the mountain here marked as Mynydd Beili-glas 


the growth of peat of an entirely different nature. The greater part 
of the Mynydd Beili-glas bog seems to have been either disturbed 
or removed, but a little farther on, and at a short distance from 
the road, we discovered a small bog, named on the 6-inch O.S. 
map Ffos Ton Cenglau (cf. fig. 12),! which, being only half a mile 
from Llyn Fawr, seemed likely to suit our purpose. 

This bog on investigation was found to display features essenti- 
ally similar to those previously observed in the peat bed at 
Mynydd Beili-glas. 


' T am indebted to the Glamorgan County Surveyor for information embodied 
in this map. 
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A series of six borings! was made along a line (4B in fig. 12) 
420 feet (133 metres) long drawn across Ffos Ton Cenglau at 
approximately its widest point. The total depth of peat encoun- 
tered in the various bore-holes varied greatly, from less than a 
metre at the edges to over 8 metres in the middle. On the south- 
west side adjacent bores differed widely in depth, showing that 
the floor of the rock basin sloped rapidly on that side. The depth 
of ‘clay’ overlying the rock also varied considerably, there being 
none visible in or on the border where the slope was greatest, 
while in the middle more than 50 cm. were encountered and the 
rock was not reached. 

In all the borings except the shallow ones at the edges the peat 
found at the upper levels differed markedly from that below, and 
there was a sudden transition from upper to lower peat. The 
upper peat was all more or less fibrous, and on the whole much 
less humified: bands of more humified peat occurred up to 
go cm. thick, but at the horizon of transition the upper peat was 
always little humified. This upper peat appeared to be composed 
mainly of Mo/inia (Purple grass) and Eriophorum (Cotton grass). 

The peat immediately below the transition was well humified 
and contained remains of wood. Details of one of the profiles 
examined follow: 


Ffos Ton Cenglau: Peat profile. 30.8.38 


o-70 cm. Water. 

70-150 cm. Light brown fibrous Purple grass (MJolinia) peat, slightly 
humified (H. 3-5).2 

150-200 cm. Brownish-black peat with some fibre, highly humified (H. 9). 

200-210 cm. Brown peat (H. 5). 

All the above peat contained a significant proportion of 
silt, presumably carried into the bog as rain-wash. 

210-385 cm. Bog moss (Sphagnum) peat with varying (usually large) 
quantities of wood, mainly birch (Betu/a), largely in the form 
of twigs, but some large stems, including one which at 
335 cm. prevented the drill-chamber from closing. Humi- 
fication high throughout, especially at the top (H. 9). 

385-495 cm. Brown peat with swamp plants, especially reeds (Phragmites) 
in increasing quantities, and occasional pieces of wood. 


' I wish to record with gratitude the assistance which I received throughout the 
investigation from Mr. J. W. Davies, who accompanied me in the field and helped 
with the borings, carried out the routine preparation of the peat samples for micro- 
scopic examination, and prepared the various diagrams. 

2 'The degree of humification is expressed in terms of Von Post’s scale, in which 
H. 1 stands for entirely fresh and H. 10 for completely humified peat. L. Von Post, 
Das genetische System der organogenen Bildungen Schwedens, Comité internat. de 
Pédologie, Commission IV, no. 22, 1924. 
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Photo.: F. F. North 

Peat monolith at Mynydd Beili-glas, 1928. There is a clearly marked difference 

between the upper layers of peat, down to 4 feet or so (113 cm. approx.) and the 
lower layers 
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495-572 cm. Dark brown peat with much fibre: occasional seeds (? Meny- 
anthes). 
All the peat from 210 cm. down to this level was practi- 
cally free from silt. 
572-615 cm. Greyish-brown mud peat: very fibrous. Some silt in lower 
15 cm. 
615-645 cm. Dark greyish-brown to blackish silty mud: some fibres. 
645 cm.+ Silt. 


The observations above recorded do not afford a sufficient basis 
for the complete reconstruction of the history of Ffos Ton 
Cenglau: at least, however, it is clear that the bog occupies the 
site of what was formerly a relatively deep and narrow mountain 
tarn. Owing to silting up (where the slope allowed) the margin 
was invaded by swamp plants, and ultimately the accumulation 
of plant debris raised the floor sufficiently to allow of the forma- 
tion of a Sphagnum bog, which in its turn was colonized by birch 
trees and heather. Trees are entirely absent from the plateau 
to-day, and the bog surface is now occupied mainly by Purple 
grass and Cotton grass, which together with Sphagnum have been 
the chief peat-forming plants since the disappearance of the trees. 
The profile shows clearly that this final phase supervened on a 
considerable increase in wetness: evidently the trees died out as 
the result of swamping. Assuming that no sudden change 
affected the drainage of water into or out of the basin, this 
swamping must have been due to a sudden increase in rainfall. 
Such a climatic change has been held to explain swamping 
horizons in various parts of north-west Europe. In order to 
decide whether the swamping horizon here is contemporaneous 
with one occurring elsewhere, and if so, which, it is necessary to 
turn to the evidence of pollen analysis. 


Pollen analyses from Ffos Ton Cenglau. 


Samples taken at intervals from the top to the bottom of the 
profile detailed above were analysed in order to determine their 
pollen and spore content. The analyses, which fall into two 
groups (a) non-tree pollens, (4) tree pollens, have been set out 
graphically in the form of pollen diagrams (figs. 13 and 14), only 
the upper portions of which are shown here. The lower portions, 
which go down to pre-Boreal levels, have been omitted as irrele- 
vant: they will be published elsewhere. 

(a) Non-tree pollen (NTP) and spores (fig. 13). The following 
graphs are shown: (i) Bog moss (Sphagnum): spores; (ii) Total 
non-tree pollen including Ericaceae (Heather family): pollen 
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tetrads, indicated by the dotted line, pollen grains, and Mono- 
cotyledons (grasses and sedges). 

In the Sphagnum-birch brushwood peat (up to 210 cm.) bog 
moss spores are very prominent. Heather pollen attains very high 
values (especially at 300 cm.), and Monocotyledons (grasses and 
sedges) remain consistently low in quantity. Above 210 cm. the 
curves are completely different: Sphagnum spores fall to low 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL TREE POLLEN 
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Fic. 14. Tree pollen diagram from Ffos Ton Cenglau. For explanation see text 


values, heather diminishes in importance, and Monocotyledon 
pollens increase both relatively and absolutely. 

The NTP curves, therefore, strongly reinforce the conclusions 
as to the local vegetation sequence which have been drawn from 
a study of the grosser features of the profile. In particular, the 
abrupt nature of the vegetational change at 210 cm. is re- 
emphasized as one due to swamping. 

(4) Tree pollens (TP) (fig. 14). The TP diagram should be 
compared with one from Tregaron, Cardiganshire (forty miles 
as the crow flies from Craig y Llyn), which was constructed by 
the writer and published by Godwin and Mitchell.! The upper 
part of this diagram is reproduced in fig. 15. The two sets of 
curves obviously resemble each other to a high degree. Godwin 


' H. Godwin, and G. F. Mitchell (1938), ‘Stratigraphy and development of 
two raised bogs near Tregaron, Cardiganshire’, New Phytologist, xxxvii, 425. 
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and Mitchell divided up the Tregaron diagrams published by 
them (including the one here reproduced) into a series of zones 
lettered D to K, based partly on the shapes of the pollen curves 
and partly on the gross stratigraphy of the peat. In particular, 
they drew the boundary between zones F, and G at the horizon 
where there was a marked change from a lower (highly humified) 


to an upper (slightly humified) peat. This horizon they recog- 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL TREE POLLEN 


BETULA ULMUS GUERCUS TILIA ALNUS FACUS CARPNUS CORYLUS 


Fic. 15. Tree pollen (TP) diagram from boring S.E. 10, Gors Goch Glyn Teifi, Tre- 
garon, Cards. Curves by H. A. Hyde, zonation by Godwin and Mitchell (oc. cit.). 
Reproduced here for comparison with Fig. 14, for which see text 


nized as the border horizon (‘Grenz-Horizont’ of continental 
workers) which marks the change from the relatively dry sub- 
Boreal to the wet sub-Atlantic period. The existence of a swamp- 
ing horizon at 210 cm. in the Ffos Ton Cenglau profile has been 
deduced from naked-eye examination and confirmed by the 
NTP curves. It is apparent that the assumption that the swamp- 
ing horizon at Ffos Ton Cenglau may be equated with the 
border horizon recognized at Tregaron is fully borne out by the 
course of the TP curves. It will be shown that the finds may be 
related to this important horizon, but first it will be necessary to 
apply what has been learned at Ffos Ton Cenglau towards the 
elucidation of the probable course of events at Llyn Fawr. 


Liyn Fawr 
Conjectural reconstruction of the history of the lake. 


The only direct evidence available for the reconstruction of 
the post-glacial history of Llyn Fawr is that of two observers who 
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knew the lake before 1911: Mr. Stowe and Mr. Hughes both 
agree that a considerable depth of peat was present (p. 376). In 
addition to these data we have also the following pieces of indirect 
evidence: 

(2) The local topography (fig. 6) and its probable influence 
on plant life in and around the lake. The development of 
aquatic and moorland vegetation on the site of lakes in moun- 
tain areas has been studied in Britain especially by Pearsall, 
whose account of the hydrarch succession forms the basis of what 
follows. 

(4) The results of the investigation of Ffos Ton Cenglau 
which, at least in so far as they imply climatic changes, are applic- 
able to Llyn Fawr also. All these considerations have been taken 
into account in framing the following reconstruction: 

1. The cwm in which the lake is situated was once occupied 
by a glacier, and a moraine was deposited at its northern end. 
The basin so formed then became filled with water. 

2. The south-western shore of the lake being steep remained 
free from vegetation; the northern shore may have remained so 
for other reasons, possibly wind exposure. 

3. The south-eastern end, having an easy slope and being 
perhaps relatively sheltered, was colonized by water plants. As 
silt and mud collected, the substratum became favourable for 
swamp vegetation, which extended into the lake and also raised 
the general ground-level along the margin, peat being formed 
meanwhile. 

4. In consequence of the rise in ground-level the soil became 
acid, and moor developed: this contained much Sphagnum, which 
also formed peat. 

5. There is evidence, as we have seen, that prior to the occur- 
rence of the border horizon the climate had passed into a rela- 
tively dry phase. At this time, Llyn Fawr, as a lake, may almost 
have disappeared. Meanwhile the Sphagnum bog continued to 
develop and became colonized here and there with trees, mainly 
birch, a birch-Sphagnum peat being formed. 

6. On the return of wetter conditions the lake filled again, and 
the birchwood-Sphagnum moor vegetation was swamped. Peat 
continued to develop on the same site until the lake was drained in 
1911. The pollen evidence (about to be considered) suggests 
that the articles composing the hoard were cast either into the 
lake or into this wet swampy bog. 


' Pearsall, W. H. (1931), “The Aquatic Vegetation of the English Lakes’, 
Journal of Ecology, viii, 163. 
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Analyses of the Llyn Fawr ‘peat brushings’ in their relation to the 
Ffos Ton Cenglau pollen diagram. 


It has been shown that the course of peat formation at Llyn 
Fawr was probably similar to that at Ffos Ton Cenglau, though 
for various reasons, including its size, only a part of the Llyn 
Fawr lake was involved. Evidently pollen would accumulate 
simultaneously in the two basins and, apart from differences due 
to local causes, such as excessive predominance of a particular 
tree species at either place, the corresponding pollen spectra 
should be very similar. On the other hand, the pollen spectra at 
successive horizons show very marked differences, and it seems 
fair to presume that if a spectrum from Llyn Fawr may be matched 
with one at Ffos Ton Cenglau then the two will in all probability 
be contemporary, or nearly so. As has already been stated, the 
preliminary examination of the cauldron and the sword showed that 
they would afford the basis for such a comparison. The results 
of the detailed analyses which have since been made are set out in 
Tables A and B. Inspection of Table A shows that the low values 


Taste A. Composition of non-tree pollens, etc. (expressed as per- 
centages of total tree pollen excluding hazel), (a) from peat asso- 
ciated with the Llyn Fawr finds, and (b) from the bog Ffos Ton 
Cenglau (cf. fig. 13). 


Bog moss Heather Monocotyledons 
(Sphagnum): (Ericaceae): | (Grasses and sedges): 
Samples spores pollen tetrads pollen grains 
(a) Liyn Fawr 
Sword 3 2 25 
Cauldron 4 3 14 
(6) Ffos Ton Cenglau 
170 cm. 40 34 249 
180 cm. 31 24 89 
1g0 cm. 2 12 24 
200 cm. fe) 22 54 
210 cm. 6 36 8 
220 cm. 200 25 31 
230 cm. | 164 118 fe) 


which were obtained for non-tree pollens in general, and for bog 
moss and heathers in particular, from both the cauldron and the 
sword are fairly matched by those obtaining at 190 cm. at Ffos 
Ton Cenglau. In regard to tree pollens (Table B) a satisfactory 
agreement between the spectra concerned is obtained ox/y round 
about 190 cm. The only important deviation is in respect of 
hazel, which nowhere above 330 cm. shows values as low as 30 
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TasLe B. Percentage composition of tree pollen: (a) from peat asso- 
ciated with the Llyn Fawr finds, and (b) from the bog Ffos Ton 


Cenglau (cf. fig. 14). 


Birch 
(Betula) 
Oak 
(Quercus) 
Hornbeam 
(Carpinus) 


Samples 


(2) Liyn Fawr 
Sword 
Cauldron 
Average of Sword and 
Cauldron 


() Ffos Ton Cenglau 
170 cm. 
180 cm. | 
190 cm. 
200 cm. 
210 cm. 
220 cm. 
230 cm. 
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per cent. I am somewhat at a loss to understand this discrepancy. 
Hazel apart, the coincidence is very satisfactory. 

The conclusion may, therefore, be drawn that the peat in 
which the finds occurred corresponded in age with that about 


20 cm. above the ‘Grenz-Horizont’ (the bottom of zone G) at 
Ffos Ton Cenglau. 


Discussion AND CONCLUSIONS 


The ‘Grenz-Horizont’ recognized by Godwin and Mitchell and 
now shown to be present at Ffos Ton Cenglau has been noted 
commonly in peats of a suitable nature in many parts of north- 
west Europe, and held to be contemporaneous over the whole of 
this area; thus it occurs in Sweden (Granlund, 1932),! Denmark 
(Jessen, 1934),? and Ireland (Jessen, 1937).3 It is marked by 
signs of pronounced swamping and, to quote Jessen (1934), 
‘according to the Blytt-Sernander theory was the result of an 
abrupt change in the climate from a fairly dry to a more moist 
state’, i.e. from the dry sub-Boreal to the wet sub-Atlantic Period. 
Jessen has investigated a votive find of bronze objects from 


' Granlund, E. (1932), ‘De svenske Hégmossernas Geologi’, Sveriges Geolog. 
Undersik. Arsbok, xxvi (German summary). 

2 Jessen, K. (1934), ‘Archaeological datings in the history of North Jutland’s 
vegetation’, Acta Archaeologica, v (Kobenhavn). 

3 Jessen, K. (1937), ‘Preliminary Scheme of Post Glacial Development in 
Ireland’, in Dr. Mahr’s Presidential Address, Proc. Prehist. Soc., N.S. iii. 
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Brondum Bog, 6 km. WSW. of Hobro, Denmark, and has shown 
that the hoard must have been deposited just before the occur- 
rence of the ‘Grenz-Horizont’. The objects were attributed on 
archaeological grounds by Broholm to the ninth period of the 
Bronze Age, ‘perhaps to a date which closely approached the 
beginning of the Iron Age’, i.e. in his opinion, just prior to 
400 B.C. 

Granlund (1932), working in Sweden, has placed his principal 
swamping horizon (RY III, the ‘Grenz’) as at the boundary be- 
tween the Bronze and Iron Ages, which in accordance with 
Montelius’s chronology he places at 600 B.c. I am not competent 
to criticize either of these figures, and propose provisionally to 
adopt the average between them, viz. 500 B.c. 

The method of pollen analysis has not yet been employed on 
a sufficiently wide scale to justify close dating. However, the 
results set out in the preceding section suggest strongly a date 
distinctly later than that of the “Grenz’, though not so much later 
as the coincidence at 190 cm. would imply. The cauldron itself 
stands over 20 cm. high: if it lay horizontally in the bog, the 
average depth of its peat matrix would correspond to a layer at 
least 10 cm. above that into which it first subsided. The date of 
the hoard would, therefore, correspond rather with a depth of 
200 cm. If, further, peat be assumed to have accumulated at a 
steady rate since the occurrence of the ‘Grenz’, then this depth 
would correspond with a date round about 350-300 B.c. 

These speculations rest, however, on a number of assumptions: 
what this investigation has established is that in south Wales the 
transition from Bronze to Iron occurred somewhat later than the 
Border horizon. 


APPENDIX A 


List of Finds included in the Distribution Map, the Late Bronze Age 
in East Glamorgan (plate uxxvi1) 


Axe from Banwen, Pyrddin, Cyfarthfa Castle Mus.; axe from Mynydd 
y Glew, Hensol, Brit. Mus.; associated find of two axes from Trehafod 
(Station), Nat. Mus. Wales; axe from Ty Mawr Farm, Pontypridd, Nat. 
Mus. Wales; axe from Graig Spyddyd (Gelligaer Common), in private 
possession; hoard of 3+-x axes, Hendre’r Gelli, Rhondda, Bull. B.C.S. i, 
189; socketed knife from Llansannan, Evans, Bronze, p. 205; spear-head 
from Pendoylan, Arch. ‘Fourn. xiv, 357. Also finds no. 295, 296, 297, 300; 
304, 307, 309, 313, 315, 321, 322; associated finds of 2 axes, nos. 346, 3535 
358; hoards no. 355 (11 objects), 344 and 303 (6 objects), 345 (3 objects), 
356 (15 objects); also knobbed pot of Urnfield character, no. 4545 all as 


: 
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listed in the Guide to Prehistoric Collections, Nat. Mus. Wales. Three urns 
from ‘Golden Mile Barrow’, Colwinston, Brit. Mus. 


Note: The occurrence in four cases of two axes together suggests that this repre- 
sents the normal equipment of a man in this region in the period. 


APPENDIX B 


List of Socketed Axes of ‘Welsh’ type included in Distribution Map 
(plate 


Wates 


Brecknock: Prehist. Guide, Nat. Mus. Wales, no. 301, Llandew; no. 308, 
Llanddetty. Also Penwyllt, 5 in hoard, Brecon Mus., Arch. Camb., 
1901, p. 163. 

Denbighshire: Llandysilio, 3 in hoard, Evans, Bronze, p. 1193 Ellis-Davies, 
Denbighshire, p. 368, fig. 128. 

Glamorgan: Prehist. Guide, Nat. Mus. Wales, no. 296, Llantwit; no. 297, 
Creigiau; no. 300, near Cowbridge; no. 302, ‘Neath Valley’; no. 303, 
St. Fagans; no. 304, Cardiff; no. 307, Abercwmboi; no. 344, 4 in hoard, 
St. Fagans (and 1 in Brit. Mus., Evans, p. 119); no. 345, 1 in hoard, 
Penarth; no. 346, 1 of a pair, Cyncoed (Cardiff); no. 353, a pair, Ynyshir; 
no. 356, 6 in hoard, Llantwit Major; no. 358, 1 of a pair, Fairwater, 
Llandaff. Also: Hensol, Evans, Bronze, fig. 126, Brit. Mus.; Trehafod, 
pair, Nat. Mus. Wales; Gelligaer Common, 7m private possession; Banwen, 

- Pyrddin, Cyfarthfa Castle Mus., Merthyr Tydfil. 


Monmouthshire: Prehist. Guide, Nat. Mus. Wales: no. 295, Rumney; 
no. 298, Llanthony; no. 299, St. Mellons; no. 306, Trelleck; no. 348, 
1 in hoard, Llanddewi-rhydderch; no. 351, 2+, in hoard, Beaufort; 
no. 354, 4 in hoard, St. Arvans. 

Pembrokeshire: Manordeifi, Roy. Com. Anc. Mon., Pemb., fig. 334, p. 208. 

Radnorshire: Prehist. Guide, Nat. Mus. Wales: no. 352, 4 in hoard, 
Llansantffraid-cwmdeuddwr. 


ENGLAND 


Cornwall: Kenidjack Castle, 2 in hoard, Camb. Mus., Hencken, Cornwall, 
p. 92, and Evans, Bronze, p. 119; St. Just, Penzance Mus.; Falmouth 
Harbour, Camb. Mus.; St. Kew, Truro Mus.; also 2 stone moulds, 
Helsbury Quay, Camelford, Truro Mus., F.R.I.C. xxiv (1933-6), 303, 
312. 

Devonshire: Tavistock, Truro Mus.; Marwood, Exeter Mus 

Gloucestershire: Bourton-on-the-Water, 2 in hoard, Antig. Fourn. xii, 283, 
fig. 3 (3 and 6); see also Antig. Fourn. xv, 196-7. 


' Prepared by my wife and myself. Dr. Wheeler’s list has been drawn upon 
(Prehist. and Rom. Wales, p.156). Miss L. F. Chitty, F.S.A., has kindly supplied 
the following additional records (not on the map): Brecknock: Crickadarn, and the 
apg Brecon, both Brecon Mus. Bedfordshire: Eaton Ford, V.C.H. Hunts. i, 
pl. 11, 9. 
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Herefordshire: Vowchurch (Dorstone), Hereford Mus., see V.C.H, 
Hereford, i, 161. 

Norfolk: Reepham, Camb. Mus. 

Somerset: Stogursey, 11 in hoard, Taunton Mus., see Proc. Soc. Ant., v, 
427, pl. 1, 3, and Index Br. Imp., Brit. Mus.; Loxton, Som. Arch. Suc., 
1916, p. xi, Taunton Mus. 

Wiltshire: Manton Preshute, 1 in hoard, Devizes Mus., Catalogue, p. 72, 
pl. a. 
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Decorated Prehistoric Pottery from the Bed of 
the Ebbsfleet, Northfieet, Kent 


By J. P. T. Burcueit, M.C., F.S.A., and 
Stuart Piccortrt, F.S.A. 


PuMPING operations conducted by the Associated Portland 
Cement Manufacturers Co., Ltd., in the large chalk quarry 
situated between Brook Vale and the Southern Railway track 
to the east resulted in the normal water-level for the imme- 
diate vicinity being lowered by approximately 50 ft. This 
volume of pumping, however, had the effect of filling to capacity 
all streams and conduits connected with the outflow, so that 
archaeological investigation of the low-lying deposits of the 
neighbourhood was rendered impossible. 

In the summer of 1938 operations in the quarry were aban- 
doned, and the pumps were withdrawn for installation in Baker’s 
Hole, half a mile to the west. 

Upon the cessation of pumping the water-level immediately 
began to return to normal at the rate of about g in. every 
twenty-four hours, whilst the beds of the streams and conduits 
promptly dried up. 

Such a state of affairs rarely presents itself to the archaeologist, 
and I forthwith decided to make two excavations at what I con- 
sidered were likely to prove ‘key’ sites in the bed of the Ebbsfleet. 
The first spot chosen lay at the junction of Brook Vale and the 
Ebbsfleet, and the second was at a point a quarter of a mile 
farther upstream. 

Details of the section, 12 ft. deep, dug through the alluvium 
at the first site need not be supplied in this account: suffice it to 
say that the base of the alluvium dated from Neolithic to early 
Bronze Age times, and that under the alluvium, resting on 
Coombe Rock, there occurred sub-aerial loam no. 2 of the later 
series characterized by the now extinct shell He/icella striata. 

It is, however, to the second site that attention should now be 
directed, for this has yielded a most unusual assemblage of pre- 
historic pottery associated with a few flint flakes which are black 
and lustreless. 

A diagrammatic section accompanies this report, which shows 
the main geological divisions encountered during the investiga- 
tions (fig. 1). 

It is to be regretted that a sudden rise of the water-level pre- 
cluded a sample of the lowermost peaty alluvium being recovered 
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for examination. Fortunately, ample opportunity was available 
to study the peaty alluvium which immediately overlay the grey 
sandy silt and its contained pottery remains. A pollen analysis 
of this peaty alluvium was kindly undertaken by Dr. G. Erdtman 
of Vasteras, Sweden, which revealed the following particulars: 


Alder. ‘ . 180 grains 
Lime. 


Of the eight herb pollen grains one is the same size as the pollen 
grains of rye or wheat, namely 44 p. 

With the assistance of my ever-patient colleague Mr. A. S. 
Kennard, more than 1,000 shells have been identified from this 
deposit, 21 species of which are exclusively land types. The 
molluscan examination, which was conducted on the lines of a 
newly devised system to be described in a forthcoming number 
of the Yournal, yielded the spectrum shown in fig. 2 a4. In view of 
the exhaustive information now accumulated in connexion with 
the distribution of shells in the Northfleet district during pre- 
historic and early historic times, it would appear reasonable to 
relegate the pottery in question to a period anterior to that during 
which hitherto recognized Neolithic and early Bronze Age pottery 
types were in vogue. 

Characteristic shell spectra for those periods are reproduced 
for comparison in fig. 2 4, ¢, d, and e. 

There are indications of a geological nature suggesting that a 
period of erosion developed between the formation of the shelly 
peaty alluvium which overlies the grey sandy silt and its contained 
pottery and the main mass of alluvium. 

In conclusion I would take this opportunity to acknowledge 
my gratitude to: (1) the Trustees of the Percy Sladen Memorial 
Fund, the Royal Society, and the Society of Antiquaries of Lon- 
don, without whose generous financial assistance over the past 
ten years my researches in the Ebbsfleet valley could not have 
been conducted; (2) the owners of the ~~ on which the 
extensive excavations were made, namely, the Associated Port- 
land Cement Manufacturers Co., Ltd., and Sir Thomas Collyer 
Fergusson, Bt.; and (3) Mr. Tom Hodge of Broomfield Road, 
Swanscombe, and Mr. Joseph Warren of Lawn Road, North- 
fleet, whose zeal and carefulness have contributed so largely to 
the success of the investigations. 

All the pottery figured in this account is to be seen in the 
British Museum. 
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Pupilia muscorum 
Goniodiacus dat. 
E53 Trochulus hispidus 
C7 Pomatias elegans 


Fic. 2. Shell spectra. a, of peaty alluvium immediately overlying grey sandy silt 
with pottery, Ebbsfleet Valley; 4, of sub-aerial loam no. 5 overlying Windmill Hill 
and beaker pottery, Bean Valley; c, of alluvium, Bronze Age, Ebbsfleet; d, of peaty 
silt containing barbed and tanged arrowhead, Bronze Age, Brook Vale; ¢, from old 
turf-line underlying Julliberrie’s Grave, Chilham, Kent. 
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The Pottery from Springhead (Ebbsfleet) 


By Stuart Piccott 


Mr. Burcue t has detailed the circumstances under which 
the pottery to be described was found, and it remains to consider 
its affinities and to discuss its place in our prehistoric pottery 
sequence. 

The ware of the whole group is remarkably good and uniform: 
hard and well baked, with abundant flint grit and the surface 
smoothed, but lumpy and with frequent marks of finger-mould- 
ing. Most of the sherds indicate large vessels with thin walls; a 
few only, belonging to a rounded base, are thick and heavy. No 
flat bases were found, but a number of sherds indicate round 
bases of globular vessels, none showing any tendency to conical 
forms. The upper part of the pots is normally black, the lower 
part reddish-grey. As can be seen from the illustrations, the rims 
are simple, at most being slightly thickened or flattened, and the 
predominant form apparently a necked bowl with a straight or 
everted rim. Decoration is restrained or absent, and when present 
is executed by finger-nail impressions, incisions often forming | 
cross-hatching or lattice-work, shallow impressions of circular 
‘punches’ or deep impressions of the finger-tip, these latter occur- 
ring normally in the hollow of the neck. On one sherd there are 
‘whipped cord’ impressions across the rim. 

The affinities of the pottery among our native wares lie clearly 
with the Neolithic B (Peterborough ware) group, but certain 
differences from what is considered ‘normal’ Neolithic B ware are 
at once apparent, notably the restraint of ornament, the simple 
rims, and the total lack of twisted cord impressions. In fact it 
gives the immediate feeling that with regard to the bulk of our 
Neolithic B pottery it stands either as early and primitive or as 
late and degenerate. 

In his publication of the pottery from Peterborough itself,! 
Mr. Leeds felt that he was able, in his own words, ‘to construct 
a genealogical tree’ of the types present, in which he placed the 
bowls with deeply constricted necks, pronounced carinations, and 
cord ornament as early, and showed a weakening of the shoulder 
to be accompanied by linear incisions, which form of decoration 
he regarded as ‘an important stage in what may be termed the 
decadence of the Neolithic bowl’. On this hypothesis the Spring- 
head pottery should represent a late and decadent stage of a 
ceramic style which had its peak in the days of the Mortlake 


1 Antig. Fourn. ii (1922), 220-37. 
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bowls. Let us test this view solely on the English evidence of 
stratified finds (which, in justice to Mr. Leeds, it must be remem- 
bered are almost all discoveries subsequent to his paper of 1922), 
ignoring for the time being any stylistic comparisons with the 
foreign material that has the best claims to be ancestral to our 
Neolithic B wares as a group. 

The stratigraphical evidence for dating Neolithic B ware comes 
mainly from Wessex, where at a'‘number of sites sherds in the 
alleged ‘early’ style (with abundant cord ornament, heavy rims, 
and cavetto necks) have been found in positions definitely sub- 
sequent to Neolithic A deposits, and more than once associated 
with ‘A’ beaker material, implying an advanced phase of the early 
Bronze Age. Late though such associated finds are, there is no 
indication that the ceramic tradition of Neolithic B was tending to 
degeneration on the lines suggested by Mr. Leeds (at least in 
Wessex), but rather that the ‘early’ bowls may be a mature evolu- 
tion from less specialized origins. At Whitehawk Camp in Sussex 
there is evidence of contact with Neolithic B by the Neolithic 
A folk while the great hill-top enclosure there was still a func- 
tioning concern, and pottery was found which I have suggested 
is a hybrid form between the two cultures. I would now rather 
regard the sherds from, for example, the 1935 excavations as 
actually Neolithic B, the main reasons for my attribution of them 
to hybridization being that ‘their profiles are rather too attenuated 
to be typical’? of Neolithic B wares as we usually consider them. 
In the light of recent work, and especially in the face of the con- 
tinental evidence, I would now prefer to regard these light, weak- 
shouldered profiles as early forms, and we shall see how this fits 
in with the Springhead evidence. 

Fortunately, there is a vessel which constitutes a complete 
parallel to the Springhead class of ware in a stratigraphical con- 
text on the other side of the Thames estuary, for from the sub- 
merged land-surface at Lion Point, Clacton, comes the greater 
part of a large thin-walled bowl of ware identical with that at 
Springhead, ornamented solely with a row of large thumb- 
indentations in the neck.3 The land-surface from which this comes 
has an occupation which starts in the late Mesolithic but which 
was cut short by land subsidence before A beaker times, so this 
bowl, if regarded as ‘degenerate’, can at the latest only be equated 
with the ‘B’ beakers, and would so be appreciably earlier than 
the Wessex sites quoted above. It seems then that on the southern 

' e.g. at West Kennet Long Barrow and Windmill Hill. 


2 Sussex Arch. Colls. \xxvii (1936), 80. 
3 Proc. Prehist. Soc. ii (1936), 188. 
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Fic. 4 (4). Decorated pot (no. 2) from the base of the alluvium, Ebbsfleet Valley (4) 
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English evidence Leeds’s typology of 1922 should be reversed, 
with Springhead ware among the early prototypes of the evolved 
Mortlake style. One must remember, however, that it may be 
dangerous to apply a Wessex sequence to East English wares, 
and the presence of Neolithic B ware undoubtedly in a ‘de- 
generate’ stage, and approaching the end of the early Bronze Age 
in actual date, but ornamented with lattice-work incisions, from 
Icklingham, Suffolk,! emphasizes the need of caution in this 
direction. The Mortlake Bowl style may be a regional as well as 
a chronological development, the geographical bounds of which 
may not include the Springhead region. 

When we turn to the continental evidence we meet with re- 
markable confirmation of the suggestion of an early date. Since 
Childe’s paper of 1932? we have become accustomed to deriving 
our Neolithic B wares from the ‘dwelling-place’ culture of Scandi- 
navia, for, as he demonstrated, in those regions alone can we trace 
the origins of the cord-impressed motifs so characteristic of our 
material as a whole. But while admitting this origin for the 
ornament in general terms, many of us have felt increasingly uneasy 
about making a more precise derivation of our pottery from the 
Scandinavian, the main difficulties being that the heavy bevelled 
rims and cavetto necks are completely absent in the supposed parent 
culture, where the rims are upright or very slightly everted and 
the shoulders weak. Furthermore, although cord-ornament plays 
an important part, there is an abundance of linear incision (notably 
as lattice-work) in the earlier ‘dwelling-place’ material. In fact 
it may be said that, although by no means identical, the Spring- 
head pottery appears to stand nearer to the Scandinavian than any 
other group so far recorded in, Britain, and, were it indeed so, 
would confirm Mr. Hawkes’s prediction of 1937 (rst Aun. Rep. 
Univ. Lond. Inst. Arch., 1938, 56—7). 

The Scandinavian dwelling-place cultures under discussion 
are native evolutions from the late Mesolithic Limhamn-Lihult- 
Ngstvet complex, founded on Ertebglle traditions but soon ab- 
sorbing traits from the megalithic and other cultures by the side 
of which they persisted. In general their earlier phases are diffi- 
cult to date, though at Limhamn decorated pottery occurs in the 


' Arch. Fourn. \xxxviii, 125, figs. 17 and 151. In addition to the sherds described, 
there is a vessel to which Mr. Hawkes has drawn my attention from the same site, 
clearly showing that the style had moved far from normal Neolithic B in the direction 
ofthe cinerary urn. ‘The recent (unpublished) finds from beneath the North Deighton 
barrow, Yorks., of lattice-ornamented Neolithic B ware associated with Early Bronze 
Age sherds point in the same direction. 


2 Arch. Fourn. \xxxviii (1932), 37-66. 
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earlier (Mesolithic) phase of the site, and at Siretorp influences 
from ‘dolmen style’ pottery can be traced. 

The pottery is itself based on Mesolithic types, the vessels 
normally having the rounded conical bases derived from the well- 
known Ertebglle form, but globular bases occur, and may be 
related to the less common Mesolithic bowl form known from 
Schleswig.t Mesolithic origins may be sought also for the orna- 
ment on top of the rim (finger-tip at Ertebglle), and the row of 
pits below it (in wood from Maglemose? and in pottery from the 
Rider Moor, Schleswig).3 The general forms and the orna- 
mental motifs of the Springhead pottery can all be matched, as the 
commentary on the sherds below shows, in the Scandinavian 
series, but the resemblance is not so exact that we can regard them 
as representing a culture transmitted bodily across the North Sea 
in the form in which we find it here. There are individual 
characteristics that distinguish the group at once from any 
Scandinavian series, yet the generic likeness is sufficiently strong 
to show close kinship—closer than the other Neolithic B types 
as a whole. 

For this resemblance we must probably turn to the unity of the 
Mesolithic cultures that spread over the freshwater fens of what is 
now the North Sea to include southern Scandinavia and England 
ina single culture-province. Over this area ‘epi-Mesolithic’ cul- 
tures would develop, sharing a common ancestry and in their 
earlier stages probably exerting some influence one upon another. 
But once established, and with the final submergence of the North 
Sea area cutting off the western edge of the Mesolithic province 
from its main region, local developments would take on more 
distinctive, more isolated forms, until such an individual ceramic 
style as our Neolithic B evolved. The exact place of the Spring- 
head pottery in this evolution is not easy to fix, but it stands as a 
likely claimant to at least the earliest phase of our Neolithic B 
culture that we have been able to identify at present. Whether 
this is to be formally styled ‘Mesolithic’ or ‘Neolithic’ isa matter of 
pure nomenclature rather than an important cultural distinction. 


Commentary on the Illustrations 


The criss-cross incisions on top of the rim of 1, 3, and 6 may be 
paralleled on a sherd from Aloppe (Reallexikon, ix, Taf. 27 c) and 
the curious panels of dotted ornament on 1 find rough mesolithic 
prototypes in Limhamn 1 (ibid., Taf. 184), while something re- 


' Schwantes, Geschichte Schleswig-Holsteins, Bd. 1, Lief. 3, Taf. 7, abb. 158. 
* Arch. Fourn. \xxxviii (1932), 63. 

3 Schwantes, Joc. cit. 
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Fic. 7. Decorated pottery (nos. 5-18) from the base of the alluvium, Ebbsfleet 
Valley (4) 
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Fic. 8. Decorated pottery (nos. 19-27) from the base of the alluvium, Ebbsfleet 
Valley (4) 
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sembling it is illustrated by Rosenberg on a comb-ornamented 
sherd from Kassemose, Seeland (Ku/turstrimungen zur Steinzeit, 
fig. 317), which he would relate to similar ornament in Russia, 
e.g. at Pluti. 

For the coarse lattice-work ornament of 2, cf. Danbury, Essex 
(Antiq. Fourn. xiii, 60); Iver, Bucks. (Records of Bucks., xiti, 294); 
and Maiden Castle (unpublished). Such incised lattice is com- 
mon on the Scandinavian pottery—cf. Rea/. ix, Taf. 22, 27, 28. 

The shallow circular depressions on 3 and 6 may be compared 
with those on sherds from Kalvé (Rosenberg, fig. 296); Aloppe 
(Real. ix, Taf. 26-7); and Sater (Montelius, Swedish Antiquities, 
fig. 717). | 

Orhe impressions on the rims of 4, 8-13, 16, go back to Meso- 
lithic prototypes (Clark, Mesolithic Settlement, pl. vit): for a 
dwelling-place example cf. Rea/. ix, Taf. 27d (Aloppe). The 
finger-nail impressions on the neck of 4 resemble a sherd from 
Ringsjé (Rea/. ix, Taf. 192) and are considered an early feature 
by Ekholm. 

The large finger-tip impressions in the neck of 1, 2, 10, 14, 18, 
26 are a frequent feature in British Neolithic B ware, and have 
been discussed in their relation to their Scandinavian analogues 
(normally smaller and not made with the finger-tip) by Childe in 
Arch. Fourn, \xxxviii, 62-4. 

The unornamented sherds illustrated in nos. 19-25 and 27 
are something of a novelty to us for Neolithic B, no such types 
having been recognized in the developed culture as we know it. 
But they present no forms to distinguish them from the orna- 
mented material, and we cannot assume an otherwise unrepre- 
sented Neolithic A strain in the Springhead series solely on the 
grounds of plain sherds. The mainly undecorated Mesolithic 
wares must be regarded as their prototypes, and even the sharp 
shoulder of 23 can be paralleled on a nearly plain sherd from 
Stora Karlsé (Montelius, op. cit., no. 716). The bevelled rim 
of 24 may be the forerunner of the heavy forms common in 
developed Neolithic B vessels. 
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A Fifteenth-Century Description of the Brass of 
Sir Hugh Hastings at Elsing, Norfolk 


By AnrHony R. Waener, F.S.A., Portcullis, with Notes on the 
armour by James G. Mann, F.S.A. 


I 


Ir has been often stated that the early records of the Court of 
Chivalry or Court of the Constable and Marshal are lost, and this 
is in the main true. More, however, by accident than care, as it 
seems, full records of proceedings in three great medieval ‘Pleas 
of Arms’ tried in the Court have been preserved. Those of two 
of the three, namely, Scrope versus Grosvenor, 1385-90, and 
Lovell versus Morley, 1386-95, are among the Chancery Mis- 
cellanea in thé Public Record Office and are contemporary if not 
official records. For the third case, Grey versus Hastings, 1407— 
17, we have to rely on two relatively modern transcripts of an 
ancient register of which the present whereabouts, if indeed it 
still exists, is not now known. Both these two transcripts are at 
the College of Arms. The older, made in 1582 and 1583 by 
Robert Glover, Somerset Herald, from the original then in the 
hands of Henry, earl of Kent, the heir of Lord Grey of Ruthin, 
plaintiff in the suit, is contained in a volume labelled ‘Philpot, 
P.e. No. 1’. This was printed privately in 1841, at the expense of 
Lord Hastings, by Charles George Young, York Herald (after- 
wards Garter) with some illustrative matter as ‘An account of 
the controversy between Reginald Lord Grey of Ruthyn and Sir 
Edward Hastings, in the Court of Chivalry, in the reign of ues 
Henry IIII’. This transcript, however, on its own showing (cf. 
p. 29 of Young’s edition) omits many of the depositions, while 
upon comparison with the other it proves to contain only quite a 
small proportion of the whole contents of the original. 

The second transcript, which seems from internal evidence to 
derive from the same original, is contained in two volumes 
labelled ‘Processus in Curia Marescalli’, and fills pages 1 to 132 
in volume i and all the 642 pages of volume ii. These volumes 
were acquired on the 26th May 1704 by Peter le Neve, Norroy, 
who conjectures, on the strength of notes in his hand, that they 
had belonged to Serjeant Goddard of Lynn. They were later in 
the Library of Doctors’ Commons, whose bookplate is inserted. 
The transcript is in a clerk’s hand of the late seventeenth century, 
and seems to have been made by a skilled and careful copyist. 
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The passage to be here discussed is not contained in Glover's 
copy, and has apparently never before been published. It occurs 
on pages 345 to 354 in the second volume of Le Neve’s manu- 
script. On the 3rd August 1408, William Leche, clerk, and 
Richard Vaux, registrar of the Court of Chivalry, who had been 
appointed by the Constable his commissioners for taking 
evidence in the case, adjourned at the request of Sir Edward 
Hastings, the defendant, from the Guest Hall of the Priory at 
Norwich, where they had been sitting, to the hall of the parsonage 
of Elsing in the County of Norfolk. The hearing was continued 
there on the 4th, but on the 6th, upon the defendant representing 
that there were in the parish church of Elsing evidences necessary 
to him, namely tombs and arms, and images portrayed in several 
windows, which could not be carried without doing them much 
harm, the hearing was adjourned thither. There Sir Edward 
Hastings produced in evidence to the commissioners the monv- 
mental brass of his great-grandfather Sir Hugh Hastings who 
died in 1347. A detailed description of this brass which follows 
is given below verbatim. 


A quelle vi jour Daust, en la sale del personage de Elsyng suis dit, deuant 
nous William Leche, et Richard Vaus vos Commissairs auantditz ensemble 
oue ledit associe, seantz iudicielment, compareront les dites parties en manere 
come deuant, et ladite partie defendant accusa la contumacie dudite partie 
pleyntif, pour tant qil ne comparust personelment, nous requerant luy pro- 
nouncer contumax celle partie et en sa contumacie doutre procedre en ledit 
busoigne; et ladite partie pleyntif protesta de sa legale apparence, pour riens 
gest ministre envers luy: Et puis apres mesme la partie defendant proposa 
deuant, ge y sont en lesglise parochiel de Elsyng, en diuerses lieux deins 
icelle, certeins euidences a luy necessaries & busoignables pour sa proeue, 
Cest assauoir sepultures et certeins armes, et ymages purtreites en diuerses 
fenestres de icelle lesquelles il voet ministrer deuant nous pour sa proeue 
celle partie, et pourtant gils ne pourront estre cariez sanz grand damage faire 
al dicte esglise, nous requerant diligentment de proroger & continuer ledit 
busoigne al dicte Esglise mesme le iour pour outre procedre en ledit busoigne 
en manere & forme auant ditz, et en outre quant a voier & receiure les dictes 
euidences queux il voet monstrer et exhiber deuant nous illeugs, et inconti- 
nent sanz intervalle de reuenir al dicte sale del personage, et enoutre pro- 
cedre en ledit busoigne, quant al reception et admission des tesmoignes; Et 
nous vos ditz Commissairs par assent dudit associe, en presence dudite partie 
pleyntif, al request dudite partie defendant, continuasmes et prorogeasmes 
ledit busoigne, quant a veier et resceiure les euidences susdites; et en apres de 
reuenir en ladite sale du personage, et illeouques procedre, outre, mesme le 
iour, en ledit busoigne, quant a la reception admission & iuracion des tes- 
moignes queux ladite partie defendant voet illeouges produire pour sa partie, 
et adonges apres mesme le iour ladite partie defendante, en presence dudit 
partie pleyntif, nous monstra exhibist par parole en presence dudit associe 
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pour proeue pour sa partie en ledite Esglise, les euidences desoubz escripts. 

Cest assauoir primerement une grande et large peere de marbille, sur quelle 

est fait une belle & bien oeuere tabernacle de laton dore, deinz quelle taber- 

nacle est faite une ymage grande et de belle estature dun Chr. qui auoit a 

noun Mons". Hugh de Hastynges, laquelle ymage dudit Mons’. Hugh de 

Hastynges est arme de pees et iambes en maille oeure & dore, ouec les 

esperons dorre, les poleyns et quisceaux, de plate dorrez, portant dor une cote 

darmes ouec une manche de goules, oue une labelle de troys poyntz dargent, 

et une escue de mesmes les armes, pendant sur son espaule senestre, ses 

yaunbraces et rerebraces de plate dorrez ouec les couters et basagnes roundes 

del auncien entaile bokeles sur le hauberk dorre, sez maines le nez dressez, et 

jointz sur son pys: le basanet dore, oue le viser leue, & un barber de plate dore, 

bokele sur le ventaile dorre. Seyngte de son espee, ouec une seyngture arraie 
dorre, et en la pomelle un escuchon dez ditz armes, et un leon coucheant 

desoubz sez pees, et deux angeles supportantz une oreiler desoubz son chief 
et sur une pynnacle desur le summet de ledit tabernacle, est oeure son helme, 
ouec le crest, gest le test dune bogle dore oue les cornes degoules, et un wrethe 
de goules entour la colle. Et sont desuys en ledit tabernacle quatre escuchons, 

deux des armes de Foliots, dont le champ est de goules oue une bande dargent; 
et les autres deux escuchons feurent desdites armes dore oue la manche de 
goules ouec la labelle de troys poyntz dargent; & ausi la manche en un des 
ditz escuchons est grandement deface, et en la coste destre deuers le South 
dudit Tabernacle, est ouere une ymage honurablement du Roy Dengleterre 
arme & corone, tenant son espee nue en sa mayn destre, et portant son cote 
darmes de Fraunce & Dengleterre; et apres luy une ymage du Count de 
Warewyk, arme et portant son cote darmes ouec sa lance en sa mayn, et 
apres luy une ymage dun Chr. arme portant les armes del S‘ Despenser en 
Cote et en escue tenant en sa mayn une grande baston; et apres luy une 
ymage dun Chr. arme portant les armes du St. de Grey, ouec troys airteulx 
[torteulx] en le chief et une labelle de troys poyntz en cote, et une escue 
enclinant sur une Galwaysparth; Et en la partie senestre dudite tabernacle 
vers le North, est faicte une ymage dun chiualer arme, portant les armes de 
Mons". Henry Duc de Lancastre qi Dieu assoille, & seulme sur sa mayn 
destre, et sa lance en sa mayn senestre; et apres luy une ymage dun Chiualer 
arme portant les armes des Hastynges de Valence quarteles; et en apres luy 
un ymage dun Chiualer portant en cote et en escue les armes du Count de 
Stafford, & sa lance en sa mayn senestre; et en apres luy une ymage dun Chr. 
arme portant dore oue une frette, et le chief de sable, et troys besantz en le 
chief en cote, et en Escue, et tenant une grande baston en sa mayn senestre. 
Et est chescun des ymages suisdits en une tabernacle bien ouere par soymes- 
mes, deins les costes de la grande tabernacle susdite. Et sont en la dite taber- 
nacle bien et honourablement oeures deux ymages de la similitude de deux 
Angeles desuis le chief de ladite ymage dudit Chiualier, fait en mye lieu du 
dicte tabernacle, Resceuant une alme, et le emportantz a Paradise, et deins la 
summette dudit tabernacle est faite une ymage de Seinte George sur son 
destrer bien arme et bien oeuere; et sur les deux aultres pynnacles est fait ho- 
nourablement la coronation de nostre Dame, ouec Angeles entour ensansantz 
bien & honourablement oeures. Et est entour ladite tabernacle une bordure 
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de quatre corners bien oeure, oue quatre escuchons en les quatre corners, 
Cest assauoir deux de les armes dore, oue la manche de Goules, oue la labelle 
de troys poyntz dargent en deux corners, et deux autres escuchons des ditz 
armes de Folyottes en deux autres corners; et sount escriptz en ladite bordure 
les verses qensuyent:—Hic iacet humatus Hastynges Hugo veneratus, 
Ymodum fari potuit, petijt tumulari Luce ter x mense Julij mors hinc 
terit ense Anno fertur in M. ter C quater x. quoque septem Vos qui transitis 
Christum rogitare velitis, Hunc ut saluet a ve Finis sit cum pater Aue. Et 
sont mis en ladite bordure en quatre parties, quatre ymages al similitude des 
quatre Euangelistes bien & honourablement oeures. Item ladite partie 
defendant nous monstra, et exhibist illeoges en presence dudit associe, & ausi 
dudite partie pleyntif, les euidences faitz et oeuerez en verrurs de les fenistres 
dudit Esglise; et primerement en le verrur del fenistre en le day milienesse 
vers lorient desuis le grand Auter dudite Chauncelle, le ymage dun Chiualer 
arme portant lesditz armes de Hastynges ouec la labelle suisdite, et le ymage 
dune Dame vestue en les armes des Foliotes susditz, et genulantz et suppor- 
tantz entre lour maynes une Esglise, et le helme ouec le Crest auant nomme 
est fait entre lesdits ymages, et deux escuchons des ditz armes des Hastynges, 
ouec la labelle de troys poyntz dargent sont faitz desoubz lour genoiles. Et, 
en les costes de mesme le Day sont faits xvi petitz escuchons, & les armes des 
Hastynges ouec la labelle susdite de troys poyntz dargent, et de les armes des 
Foliotes xvi Escuchons. Et en lautre day plus proschein vers le North sont 
les armes de Hastynges et de Valence quartelez, et en haute en mesme le 
fenestre sont sept grandes escuchons. Cest assauoir troys de les Hastynges 
ouec ladite labelle de troys poyntz dargent, et quatre de les armes des Foliotes, 
Et sont escriptz en Englisse en la pee du dite fenestre les paroles ensuiantz: 
Pray to yr. Sone made Marye, In whos wirshipp yis Chirch haue rowght. 
Hugh the Hastynges, and Mariorie my Wyf, Lady foryete us noght. Et 
sont en troys autres fenestres deins mesme la Chauncelle vi escuchons 
grandes des armes des Hastynges ouec la labelle de troys poyntz dargent; et 
sont en troys fenestres deins le corps dudite Esglise en la partie vers le South 
ix graundes Escuchons desditz armes des Hastynges ouec la labelle auant 
dite de troys poynts dargent; et autres escuchons des armes des Foliottes 
auant ditz; Et sont en troys autres fenestres dudite Esglise vers le North cynk 
escuchons graundes des armes de Hastynges ouec ladite labelle de troys 
poyntz dargent, et autres escuchons des ditz armes de Foliottes. Et outre 
ladite partie defendant nous monstra & exhibist un petit escuchon des dites 
armes des Hastynges, oue ladite labelle de troys poyntz dargent partiz auec 
les armes des Foliottes Les queux a ce ge ladite partie defendant dist furent a 
ses ancestres. 

(College of Arms MS.: ‘Processus in Curia Marescalli’, vol. ii, pp. 348- 
354) 


The rarity of such a detailed contemporary description of a 
medieval monument needs no emphasis. But the special value 
of this, in the present case, is that the original still in large part 
survives and can be compared with it, so that, while the descrip- 
tion can be checked, our knowledge of its original can be supple- 
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mented. We are fortunate in possessing two rubbings taken in 
1781! and 1782? respectively, at which dates the brass, though 
already mutilated, was more nearly complete than it is now. In 
1905 one of the side figures (that of Lord Grey of Ruthin), which 
had been removed since 1782 and had found its way to the 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, was restored to its place at 
Elsing through the intervention of Sir W. H. St. John Hope, who 
with Mr. Hartshorne took the occasion to read a paper in which 
he described and discussed the brass in detail.3 It is therefore 
now needless to do more than consider how far the description 
of 1408 enables us to add to the material available in 1905. 

The central figure of Sir Hugh Hastings himself, though now 
broken off at the knees, was complete in 1782. The 1408 account, 
however, tells us, what we should indeed have guessed but did not 
certainly know, that the plate was originally gilded, and the coat of 
arms, the great shield, and the little shield on the sword pommel 
were enamelled in their proper tinctures—that is, the maunch 
was red and the label white or silver. The description of the 
canopy adds little to what the old rubbings show, beyond one 
detail, that there were ‘above, in the said tabernacle, four shields, 
two of the arms of Foliot, of which the field is gules with a bend 
argent, and the other two shields were of the aforementioned 
arms of or with a maunch gules with a label of three points 
argent, and further the maunch in one of the said shields is 
greatly defaced’. These were no doubt the shields of coloured 
glass which, as St. John Hope in 1905 inferred, must have been 
let into the slab at the points where ‘four detached patches of 
white cement still show above the canopy’. The descriptions 
given of the figures of the weepers which occupy the shafts of the 
canopy correspond exactly with the six which still survive, and 
with the seventh shown in the old rubbings. Of the eighth, that 
of Lord Despenser, we have now for the first time some account. 
It was ‘an image of an armed knight bearing the arms of the Lord 
Despenser on coat and shield, holding in his hand “une grande 
baston”’’. Since the figure of Lord St. Amand, which survives, 
is likewise said to hold ‘une grande baston’, we can see precisely 
what kind of staff is meant. Hope’s inference that the missing 


' Made by John Carter and the Rev. Sir John Cullum; Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
32488 D.1.; reproduced by Carter, Ancient Sculpture, vol. i, Pl. 12; and Cotman, 
Brasses of Norfolk and Suffolk, P\. 1. 

? Made by Craven Ord; Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32479 H. 3; reproduced in Monu- 
mental Brasses of Norfolk, by E. M. Beloe, 1890. 

3 Archaeologia, \x, 25-42. 

* Archaeologia, \x, 41. 
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shields of the weepers were of coloured glass is borne out in so far 
as they are here clearly stated to have been coloured. 

The rest of the description relates to the border, which had 
wholly disappeared by 1781 and whose position is now indicated 
only by some surviving studs. It had shields at the four corners, 
two of Hastings and two of Foliot; the epitaph of six crude 
leonine hexameters is given; and we are told that somewhere in 
the border were representations of the four Evangelists. 

Of the account of the glass windows which follows, it need 
only be said that nothing now apparently remains but a single 
shield of the arms of Foliot. 

A. R. W. 


II 


Despite recent attempts at reform, the terminology of armour 
has yet to be purified of many misnomers and gallicisms intro- 
duced in the first half of the nineteenth century. This early 
description of the brass of Sir Hugh Hastings is of value in 
that it gives the terms used in England at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century to describe armour on a brass which is still 
extant. There can therefore be no doubt as to their application. 

The description, like the method of putting on armour, begins 
with the feet and legs (‘pees et jambes’) which are clad in mail. 
The mail is described as worked and gilt, and the spursas gilt. The 
rubbing in the British Museum, made in 1782 before the legs 
were lost, shows that the spurs of the principal figure had rowels, 
whereas the weepersstill wear the earlier prick spurs. As presumably 
the. whole surface of the brass was originally gilt, the repetition of 
this qualification for other parts is really unnecessary. Although 
writing in legal French the clerk has used the English word 
‘poleyns’ for the knee defences (not the‘genouilléres’ used by many 
modern writers). The thighs are described as protected by ‘qui- 
sceaux’, for which no English word seems to have been coined, 
though one later finds the English forms ‘cuishes’, ‘cushes’, and 
even ‘gushes’. These are described as being of ‘plate dorrez’, 
showing that Hartshorne was right in interpreting these studded 
defences as being basically of plate, not of quilting or ‘pour- 
pointerie’ as understood by Haines, Macklin, and others. The 
circular gilt rivet-heads and the bright colours of the groundwork 
seen on the thighs of sculptured effigies and in illuminated 
manuscripts indicate a kind of brigandine formed of plates riveted 
to a basis of canvas and covered with velvet or silk. 

Thearmorial surcoat with short skirts, the immediate predecessor 
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of the tight-fitting jupon, is called a ‘cote darmes’, and the arms 
on this and the shield are duly blazoned, a matter of special impor- 
tance here. The defences of the arms are described by the English 
terms ‘vambraces’ and ‘rerebraces’ of plate for the lower and upper 
parts, and ‘couters’ (not ‘coudiéres’ be it noted) on the elbows, 
and ‘besagues rondes del auncien entaile’ (roundels) at the arm- 
pits. The word ‘besague’ was rescued by the late Lord Dillon 
from the compilers of antiquarian glossaries who had confused it 
with the double-headed axe (dis-aigue or bisacuta).1 The words 
‘del auncien entaile’ probably refer to the arming of the whole 
arm, and are not limited to the round besagues, which do not 
differ from those still in use in 1408. They are described as 
buckled to the hauberk or shirt of mail. 

The bascinet with raised visor calls for no comment. But the 
‘barber de plate dore’ is interesting, as this type of plate defence 
(bavier or bevor) for the chin was returning to favour at the time 
of this description. Note that it is not called a ‘mentonniére’, and 
that it is buckled to the ‘ventaile dorre’. ‘Ventaile’ is another word 
which Lord Dillon restored to its rightful meaning. In the form of 
‘aventail’ it was frequently used in English texts to describe the 
mail tippet depending from the bascinet and protecting the throat 
and neck, otherwise known asacamail. The French often use the 
word ‘ventaille’ for the visor, but there is no danger of confusion here 
as the latter defence has already been referred to under the term 
‘viser’. The writer then goes on to describe the sword and sword- 
belt, the arms on its pommel, and the lion couched at his feet. 
The helm is mentioned as having a crest of ‘le (sic) test dune (sic) 
bogle’ (bull’s head) with horns of gules and a wreath (orle) of 
gules round the neck. 

The weepers are not described in the same detail, though 
easily identified by their arms and the weapons in their hands. 
Only two of these call for comment. The one is the two-handed 
axe on which Lord Grey of Ruthin is leaning and which is here 
called a ‘Galway sparth’. Sir Samuel Meyrick gives three in- 
stances of the use of the word ‘sparth’ to describe an Irish battle- 
axe.2 The other is the ‘grande baston’ carried by Lord St. Amand 
and the missing figure of Lord Despencer. This appears as a 
staff about 4 ft. 6 in. high, but the head is concealed behind St. 
Amand’s shield. The shaft is thicker than the lances of Lancaster, 
Warwick, and Stafford, and as stout as that of Lord Grey’s axe, 


' Arch. Fournal, \xiv (1907), 15. 

2 e.g. Thomas of Otterbourne, Chronicle of England, p. 16: ‘usum securium qui 
Anglice sparth dicitur, ad terram Hiberni comportaverunt’. S. R. Meyrick, Critical 
Inquiry into Antient Armour, 1842, iii, Glossary, sub verb. Sparth. 
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from which one may deduce that it carried a heavy head like a 
mace or war-hammer. 

It is to be noticed that the writer makes no distinction between 
the two kinds of mail depicted on the figures, from which one 
may assume, if further evidence be needed, that both are conven- 
tions for representing the same thing, namely mail of interlinked 
riveted rings. Where the engraver found room to do so, e.g. on 
the central figure of Sir Hugh Hastings and on the aventails of 
four of the surviving weepers, he uses a loose interlinked con- 
vention, but on the limbs of the weepers, where space is cramped, 
and on two of the aventails, he has fallen back on a variety of the 
‘banded’ convention. The mounted figure of St. George in the 
upper part of the canopy is not described except to say that he is 
‘bien arme et bien oeuere’. 

J. G. M. 
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Romano-British Derbyshire Ware 
By J. P. Gitta, B.A. 


On a number of occasions recently cooking-pots of the type 
here considered have been discovered at or near Roman sites, 
and have been taken for medieval by the finders. In the present 
paper,! besides giving drawings of sufficient rims to show the 


‘range of variety in the main type, I have collected the evidence 


for the distribution and date of Derbyshire ware, first distin- 
guished by Professor Collingwood,? though it will appear 
presently that it is to be given a considerably shorter period 
than he suggested. It is hoped that this will make it easier for 
the ware to be recognized as Roman in the future. 

Derbyshire ware is so described because a survey of its distri- 
bution (fig. 1) shows that it was probably made in the south of 
Derbyshire; its distinguishing features are the rim-type and the 
fabric. (1) The rim-type: A section of a complete vessel is given 
as type 74 by Professor Collingwood ;3 the peculiar characteristic 
is the rim, which curves inwards and forms a bell-mouth, with 
an internal ridge or ledge on which a lid might rest. At its widest 
point the rim is not so wide as the bulge es the jar; the diameter 
at the rim is usually about two-thirds the height of the vessel. 
Although the rim-section varies very considerably in detail, as 
a glance at figs. 2-4 will show, its general features are always the 
same. (2) The fabric: This has been mistaken for medieval at 
least four times recently, and even those who have recognized its 
true period have described it as medieval rather than Roman in 
appearance; it, too, varies a good deal, but has constant features. 
The usual thickness is about a quarter of an inch, but the base, 
which is flat and narrow, is sometimes much thicker, and very 
roughly finished inside. The material is hard and gritty, and the 
surface is like goose-flesh petrified; the colour varies between 
grey, light brown, and red, but a typical piece is dark grey on the 
outer surface and brick-red on the inner surface and in fracture. 

This ware has turned up on at least twenty-one Romano- 
British sites (see the distribution-map, fig. 1), as follows: 


In Derbyshire: 1. Little Chester, Derby. 
2. Deepdale Cave, Buxton. 


' The following abbreviations are employed: D.4.F.= Derbyshire Archaeological 
Fournal; F.R.S.=Fournal of Roman Studies; Y.A.F.=Yorkshire Archaeological 
Fournal. 

* The Archaeology of Roman Britain, p. 235. 3 Op. cit., fig. 57. 
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3. Duffield. 
4. Rainster Rocks, Brassington. 
5. Silverlands, Buxton. 
6. Robin Hood’s Stride, Alport. 
7. Brough. 
8. Harborough Rocks, Brassington. 
g. Rain’s Cave, Brassington. 
10. Old Woman’s House, Taddington Dale. 
11. Ravencliffe Cave, Cressbrook Dale. 
Elsewhere: 12. Bewcastle, Cumberland. 
13. Housesteads, Northumberland. 
14. Chesterholm, Northumberland. 
15. Corbridge, Northumberland. 
16. Watercrook, Westmorland. 
17. Slack, Yorkshire. 
18. Ilkley, Yorkshire. 
19. Stancil, Yorkshire. 
20. Templebrough, Yorkshire. 
21. Margidunum, Nottinghamshire. 


The evidence relating to the above sites is considered in detail 
in the following paragraphs: 

1. Little Chester, on the northern outskirts of Derby, was an 
auxiliary fort; in 1924 an excavation in the bath-house, 150 yards 
south of the fort, revealed large quantities of pottery, including 
Derbyshire ware,! and in 1926 an excavation in the civil settle- 
ment north of the fort produced more of it.2 Of the rims illus- 
trated in fig. 2, nos. 1, 2, 11, and 12 may be taken as typical, and 
the remainder are introduced to show the amount of variation in 
shape, diameter, and thickness. The colour varies as much as the 
shape, but the goose-flesh fabric and basic form of the rim are 
constant. No. 7 is exceptional in its great size as well as in its 
shape. The occupation at Little Chester was a long one, pottery 
and coins lasting from the beginning of the Flavian period until 
at least the middle of the fourth century. 

2. Deepdale Cave is three miles east of Buxton; it was in- 
habited both in pre-Roman and in Roman times. The excavations 
of 1889 and 1890 produced Roman metal objects and pottery, 
most of which is Derbyshire ware: the examples illustrated in 
fig. 3 all display the essential characteristics of the ware, in spite 
oF variations in detail. The coins and other datable finds from 
this cave show occupation from the middle of the second century 
until the second half of the fourth. 

3. Duffield is five miles north of Derby; no structural remains 


1 D.A.F., NS. i, 256. 2 F.R.S. xvi, 222. 
3 D.A.F. xii, 228 and xiii, 194. 
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of the Roman period have yet been found there, but there is 
evidence for a Roman road of some kind having crossed the 
Chevin Hill at Duffield. In 1886 Roman pottery was found at 


° 


Fic. 1. Distribution-map of Derbyshire ware 


various places on the Castle Hill, especially on the west side of 
the keep,! and in 1931 further Roman pottery turned up 230 feet 
west of the keep,? Derbyshire ware being present in each case; 
and more of it has turned up since 1931, in different parts of the 
town. Some distance from the castle ‘a great quantity of Roman 
distorts and throw-outs’ has been found. Three typical sections, 


’ DAJ.&% I 18. 2 Ibid., N.S. v, 107. 
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selected from the large number of rims found in 1931, were 
i by Mr. John Charlton,! and fig. 4, no. 7, illustrates one 
the subsequent finds. The only evidence for dating is provided 


7 \ JPG -33 


Fic. 2. Derbyshire ware from Little Chester (}) 


by the pottery of other types found on the site; some pieces seem 
assignable to the latter part of the third century, while the dating 
of the rest is uncertain. 

4. Rainster Rocks is a village site near Brassington, about one 
and a half miles south of Minning Low, where the known stretch 


NS. vi, 102. 
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ere of Roman road from Buxton towards Derby ends. A number of 
one pieces of Derbyshire ware were dug up here in 1907;' the other 
ded objects found were assigned, so far as they could be dated, to the 


JPG -39 
Fic. 3. Derbyshire ware from Deepdale Cave (4) 


5. Silverlands is a site in Buxton, where there may have been 
an auxiliary fort; in 1903 Derbyshire ware and other Roman 
pottery was found there, including fig. 4, no. 1. Most of the 
eem associated finds belong to the period Vespasian—Hadrian, but 


ting there is evidence for occupation continuing until the end of the 
third century.? 

pe 6. Robin Hood’s Stride is a village site four miles south of 

etc 


' D.A.F. xxxii, 125, where a section and a drawing are given. 
Religuary, 1904, 54. 
VOL. XIx Kk 
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Bakewell; several hundred fragments of pottery have been found 
there, most of them being Derbyshire ware, including fig. 4, 
nos. 3—6, 9, and 10. The associated finds belong to the latter part 
of the third century. , 

7. Brough, ten miles north-east from Buxton, is the site of an 
auxiliary fort; an excavation there by the writer in 1937 pro- 
duced large quantities of Derbyshire ware, including fig. 4, no. 8, 
The occupation of the site began in the Flavian period, while 


JPG -39 


Fic. 4. Derbyshire ware from Brough (no. 8), Duffield (nos. 2, 7), Robin Hood’s 
Stride (no. 3-6, 9, 10) and Silverlands (no. 1) (4) 


pottery and a coin found in 1937 carry it up to the beginning 
of the fourth century. 

8. Harborough Rocks, one mile north-east of Brassington, is a 
cave and village site, where Derbyshire ware was found in 1890 
and 1907; the only datable material has been assigned to the end 
of the first century and the beginning of the second.! 

9. Rain's Cave, Longcliffe, is a mile north of Brassington; 
some Derbyshire ware was found there towards the end of the 
nineteenth century, but otherwise the cave has produced no 
Roman material.? 

10. Old Woman’s House is a cave in Taddington Dale, one 
mile east of Taddington, where Derbyshire ware was found in 
1909; the associated finds included brooches assigned to the first 
and second centuries.3 

11. Ravencliffe Cave is in Cressbrook Dale, a few miles north 
of Taddington. Derbyshire ware was found there between 1902 


1 D.A.F. xxxii, 125 and cf. xii, 108 and xxxi, 97. 
2 Ibid., xi, 31; xiv, 228; and xv, 161. 3 [bid., xxxiii, 115. 
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and 1908; the dating evidence, here too provided only by 
brooches, suggested the latter part of the second century.! 

12. Bewcastle is an outpost fort of Hadrian’s Wall, north of 
Birdoswald in Cumberland; Mr. Charlton reports that there are 
pieces of Derbyshire ware included among the medieval pottery 
from the excavations at Bewcastle in 1937, which was sent to 
him for examination; there is no record of its stratification, but 
the site was occupied from the time of Hadrian until a.p. 367. 

13. The Derbyshire ware from Housesteads on Hadrian’s Wall 
comes from the settlement outside the fort; one vessel, illustrated 
by Mr. Charlton in the note already referred to,? comes from a 
sealed deposit assignable within a year or two to A.D. 300, while 
there are several unstratified examples. 

14. Chesterholm was a fort per lineam Valli, though a mile south 
of Hadrian’s Wall; its periods of occupation were approximately 
A.D. 80-120 and a.D. 160-400; some pieces of Derbyshire ware 
from that fort, not yet published, have been communicated to me 
by Mr. Eric Birley. 

15. Corbridge, Northumberland, was occupied from the 
Flavian period to the end of the fourth century, with a break of a 
few years in the time of Hadrian; a fair amount of Derbyshire 
ware has been found there, but none of it in stratified deposits. 

16. Watercrook, near Kendal, in Westmorland, was occupied 
at least from the time of Hadrian to a.p. 367;3 Mr. Charlton has 
figured a rim fragment from Watercrook. 

17. Slack in Yorkshire has road-connexions with the forts in 
Derbyshire; a piece of Derbyshire ware found there in 1921 is 
described in the report* as ‘perhaps a stray fragment of early 
medieval pottery, as it closely resembles in fabric examples of 
that period found at Ilkley in 1919’. The occupation of Slack~ 
lasted from the Flavian period to the time of Hadrian or Pius, 
but Mr. Birley points out to me that there are also one or two 
pieces of pottery certainly assignable to the beginning of the 
fourth century included*in the collection of pottery from Slack 
in the Tolson Memorial Museum, Huddersfield. 

18. J/kley has produced four fragments of Derbyshire ware:5 
the site can be shown to have been occupied from the Flavian 
period until the close of the fourth century. 

19. Stancil, near Doncaster in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 


1 D.A.F. xxxii, 141; xxxiv, 55; and N.S. iii, 71. 

2 Ibid., N.S. vi, 102. 

3 Cumb. and Westm. Trans., N.S. xxxiv, 38. 

4 Y.A.F. xxvi, 64; cf. pl. xxi, 40. 

5 Jdid. xxviii, pl. xxxm, fig. 42, no. 5, and pl. xxx1v, fig. 28. 
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is the site of a villa recently discovered and excavated by Professor 
C. E. Whiting, F.S.A.; occupation there seems to have begun, 
and to have been most intensive, in the third century, but con- 
tinued into the fourth. Among the pottery found there during 
excavations in 1939 was some Derbyshire ware. 

20. A fragment from Templebrough is illustrated in May’s 
book on that site,! where, however, the reconstruction suggested 
makes the vessel far too squat. The site was occupied inter- 
mittently, from Flavian times or earlier, until the close of the 
fourth century. 

21. Margidunum in Nottinghamshire has produced a large 
number of fragments; two of them are illustrated by Dr. F, 
Oswald, F.S.A., in his account of the third-century well which he 
excavated there.2 The larger piece was found at a depth of 3 ft. 
with coins of Carausius and Tetricus and late-third-centu 
pottery; the other came from the bottom of the well, whose lie 
was estimated by Dr. Oswald at eighty years, circa a.D. 220-300; 
the type is described as ‘not infrequent in the late layer at Margi- 
dunum’,. 

The distribution of this ware, in large quantities in the villages 
and caves of Derbyshire, and outside Derbyshire on military 
sites, seems to justify looking in Derbyshire for its place of 
manufacture. Two sites have been suggested for its manufacture 
or distribution: distorted fragments have been found at Robin 
Hood’s Stride and at Duffield. The great quantity of ‘wasters’ 
from Duffield, its position near a road junction, and the presence 
there of suitable clay, combine to suggest that it was the source 
of Derbyshire ware, though no kilns have been found there as 
yet. As for Robin Hood’s Stride, the poor quality of the objects 
“found there suggests that it is not ‘wasters’ but ‘seconds’, pur- 
chased cheaply by people unable to pay for better cooking-pots, 
that are represented by the distorted fragments in question. One 
‘waster’ from Duffield is illustrated as fig. 4, no. 2. 

The review of site-datings suggests the latter part of the third 
century and the beginning of the fourth for the production of 
Derbyshire ware. Professor Collingwood, indeed, suggested 
a much wider dating, from the time of Claudius till the fourth 
century; but his earlier limit depends merely on the occurrence 
in a Claudian well at Margidunum of a jar with a somewhat 
similar rim-section. That jar, however, does not resemble 
Derbyshire ware in any other particular, except for the narrow- 
ness of its base: it has a sharp, angular junction of the shoulder 


1 The Roman Forts at Templebrough, p. 114, no. 212, and pl. xxx! A. 
2 F.R.S. xvi, 40 and pl. vi, 21 d and 32. 
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with the body, and has flutings both on the shoulder and on the 
body right down to the base; the rim, also, is as wide as the vessel 
is high.! The idea that the ware was produced in the late first 
and second centuries is tenable in view of its discovery at Buxton, 
Slack, Ilkley, and Templebrough, but in no case has it been 
found stratified in association with pottery of earlier than late- 
third-century date. Hence it is more likely to indicate a later 
rather than an early occupation, in spite of its occurrence with 
exclusively early wares. It has been found so often in association 
with late-third-century coins in Derbyshire that the absence of 
finds of this period in some of the caves, which in some cases 
have produced very little datable material of any kind, is no 
obstacle to the dating suggested above. 

The ware is not explicitly described in some of the reports to 
which reference has been made, but it may be seen in the collec- 
tions of objects from the sites in question in various museums 
or private collections: the pieces from Harborough, Old Woman’s 
House, and Ravencliffe Cave are in the British Museum; some 
pieces from Harborough are in the possession of Mr. J. P. 
Heathcote, of Birchover Post Office; the finds from Robin 
Hood’s Stride are partly in the possession of Mr. Heathcote, and 
partly in the collection of Major Hillyard, of St. Anselm’s, 
Bakewell. The pieces from the bath-house at Little Chester are 
in Derby School, and those from the civil settlement are in the 
Derby Museum; those from Deepdale Cave and Silverlands 
are in the Buxton Museum; those from Templebrough are in 
Rotherham Museum. The material from Duffield is partly 
in Derby Museum, and partly in the collections of Mr. C. E. 
Stephenson and Mr. A. P. Westnidge, Duffield; and the strati- 
fied example from Housesteads may be seen in the Housesteads 
Museum. 


1 F.R.S. xiii, 121, and pls. x, 1, and x11, I. 
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Two Portraits of Sir of Hartshill 


By S. H. 


Tue National Gallery at Melbourne, Australia, purchased in 
1922 a fine example of English painted glass of the middle of the 
fourteenth century. The panel shows the portraits of Sir John of 
Hardreshull and his wife Margaret, daughter and coheir to Sir 
Janies Stafford of Sandon. The figures are all in white glass, of 
an ivory tint, and the outer narrow margin is also white. The 
diapered background is of a rich blue colour, the plain border is 
ruby glass poudrée with yellow roses (pl. Lxxxv, 1). 

Sir John, born in 1293/4, was the eldest son of William of 
Hardreshull, who died ten years later, and of John, daughter of 
Sir Philip de Neville. The family owned the manor of Hartshill 
in Warwickshire at least from the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury, when one Hugh took his family name from it. John was 
the last male descendant of that noble family, as he and his lad 
had only three daughters, viz. Elizabeth, who became the wife 
of John Culpeper; Joane, wife of Sir James de Burford; and 
Margaret, wife of Sir Richard Talbot. In the turbulent reigns 
of the first and second Edwards, John of Hardreshull played a 
conspicuous réle in peace and war. He took part in the expedi- 
tion to Scotland in 1312/13 and again in 1314, when he was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Bannockburn. Having been knighted in 
1316, he was appointed one of the governors of Donington and 
Melbourne Castles in Leicestershire in 1321, and in the follow- 
ing year was made one of the royal commissioners to prepare 
another Scottish expedition, which led to the battle of Borough- 
bridge, 16th March 1322. The Boroughbridge Roll of Arms 
mentions Sire Fohan de Hardeshulle and describes his coat- 
armour as follows: Argent, semy of martlets gules, a chevron sable, 
exactly as represented on the stained-glass panel under examina- 
tion. As the Staffords, too, bore martlets in their coat of arms, 
the same design is found on Sir John’s garments as well as his 
lady’s, and the shield could not be given a greater variety by 
quartering it. In the autumn of 1323 Sir John was sent to 
Gascony on the king’s service. It may have been due to this 
absence abroad of uncertain duration that he sold his manor of 
Hartshill (Sept. 1323). He bought it back three years later when 
he was made governor of St. Briavell Castle and the Forest of Dean 
in Gloucestershire. Sir John must have discharged his duties to 
the satisfaction of his royal master, for shortly afterwards, in 
1329/30, he was appointed a commissioner for the conservation 
of the peace in Warwickshire, and eventually, in 1344, the King’s 
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1. Glass panel with figures of Sir John Hardreshull and wife 
By courtesy of the Trustees of the National Gallery of Victoria 


2. Monument of Sir John Hardreshull at Ashton, near Roade 
By courtesy of Mr. P. B. Chatwin, F.8.A. 
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lieutenant in Brittany. This short account of his achievements 
shows Sir John of Hardreshull as a zealous and deserving servant 
of his country who did not spare himself either on the battle-field 
or in peaceful administration wherever his services were needed. 

When he died, about the year 1365, his wife had already passed 
away, and it must have been his daughters and heirs who had the 
splendid tomb erected for him in the church of Ashton, near 
Roade, Northamptonshire (pl. txxxv, 2). It bears the inscription: 
Mon(sieur) Fohan de Harteshull gist ycy, Dieu de sa alme eit mercy. 
Amen. The effigy shows him recumbent in plate armour, with a 
close pointed helmet from which depends a camail of ring-mail. 
His head rests on a double cushion supported by two angels, and 
his feet on a lion. The heads of the angels and the hands and feet 
of the knight were already badly mutilated when John Bridges 
described and reproduced the tomb in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

The stniniedghian window with which we are primarily con- 
cerned is certainly of an earlier date than the tomb. It must have 
been commissioned by the couple during the lifetime of both 
husband and wife, since there is no reference to the female donor 
being dead. Unfortunately we do not know the date of Margaret’s 
death, except that it was prior to that of Sir John, so that there is 
no terminus ante quem. Nor is there any record as to what church, 
chapel, or other sacred building the window originally belonged to. 
The church of Roade of which Sir John was patron, that of Ashton 
where his burial must have taken place for some special reason, 
or others in the midland counties over which Sir John’s power 
extended, are possible places. Itis most probable, however, that the 
knight and his lady gave the window to the chapel of their own 
castle of Hartshill. Sir John had the old seat of his ancestors entirely 
rebuilt, and, moreover, obtained a special licence from the bishop 
of Lichfield for a priest to celebrate divine service there. This 
was granted in 1327 and may have provided a suitable opportunity 
to decorate the manor chapel with a new stained-glass window. 

After Sir John’s death Hartshill castle came to Elizabeth, his 
eldest daughter. But the Culpepers lived in Kent, and Hartshill 
is not heard of again until it was sold to Sir Anthony Cook in 
1550, and gradually fell into utter decay. 
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Notes 


A flint dagger from Hornsey.—A specimen with this vague locality has 
been in the British Museum since 1871, when it was purchased from the 
collection of Dr. N. T. Wetherell. It is said to have been found during 
1848 in superficial gravel, and the researches of our Fellow Dr. Sidney J. 
Madge suggest a choice between the grounds of the Priory erected about 
1836 at the foot of Muswell Hill or another Priory built about 1848 by 
Dr. Wetherell on Shepherd’s Hill, Highgate. The illustration (pl. txxxv1) is 
lent by the author from his Early Records of Harringay alias Hornsey 
(1938), and a smaller illustration is included in the Museum group of these 
Early Bronze Age flints, in Proceedings, xxxii, 17, fig. 11. The point was 
at the broader end, and the tapering half was meant for insertion in a bone, 
horn, or wooden handle which would be secured by binding kept in place by 
the notches along both edges. The attribution of this type to the Beaker 
period has been confirmed by subsequent discoveries listed by our Fellow 
Mr. W. F. Grimes in Proc. Prehist. Soc. E. Anglia, 1931, vi, 341. It 


measures 6} in. in length and has a maximum breadth of nearly 2 in. 


Roman roads with small side ditches——Mr. R. P. Wright sends the 
following note: A further example of side ditches accompanying a Roman 
road might have been added to Mr. I. D. Margary’s list (Antzg. ‘Fourn., 1939, 
xix, 53-6). It comes from the Portway, the Roman road linking Silchester 
with Old Sarum, and thus serves to connect two of Mr. Margary’s examples, 
of which one (his first) comes from the Old Sarum—Dorchester road, and 
the other (his fourth) from the London-Silchester road. The work on the 
Portway (reported by me in Wilts. Arch. Mag., 1936, xlvii, 513-16, 
figs. 1-2, pls. 1-111) revealed a well-built road 17 ft. 3 in. wide and flanked 
on either side by a ditch parallel to the road, which here runs NE.-SW. 
The centre of the ditch on the south side was 32 ft. from the nearer kerb, and 
that on the north side 34 ft. 3 in. from the other kerb; with the road-width 
added, the distance between the ditches (centre to centre) was 83 ft. 6 in., 
which agrees almost exactly with the two examples given above. The 
V-shaped ditches, tested by six sections, varied in width from 2 ft. to 4 ft, 
and were cut into the chalk (exclusive of topsoil) to an average depth of 
15 in., giving a total depth of some 2 ft. A further point of agreement with 
the London-Silchester road was the absence of traffic-marks on the wide 
spaces between kerb and ditch. 

The evidence from the Portway suggests that too much stress should not 
be placed on the altitude at which the ditches occur. At the site of the 
excavation, seven miles north-east of Old Sarum, the Portway is near the 
bottom of a slight depression, and stands about 330 ft. above sea-level. For 
its first four miles north-east from Old Sarum it keeps between the 200-ft. 
and 300-ft. contour. For the next seven miles it keeps between the 300-ft. 
and 400-ft. contour, which, when applied to the Wiltshire downs, does not 
merit the term ‘high ground’. It should be noted that the ditches were 
completely silted up, doubtless owing to cultivation, and could not be 
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Flint dagger from Hornsey (3) 
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Roman skillet from Broxtowe 
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detected without excavation, although, measured from the present surface, 
they averaged 2 ft. in depth. Naturally ditches are best preserved on high, 
uncultivated ground, but this instance shows that they do occur elsewhere, 
and systematic excavation of Roman roads on ground of no remarkable — 
altitude might well add further instances. 

It is clear that in a porous chalk soil the idea of water-storage cannot 
be entertained, and the road-zone theory seems the obvious one. 


A Roman Skillet from Broxtowe, Nottingham.—Mr. Adrian Oswald 
contributes the following: In 1937 Roman coins and pottery were found 
during building operations at Broxtowe just north of Nottingham. A 
necessarily hurried investigation by the Thoroton Excavation Society 
yielded evidence of a hill-top settlement dated by coins ranging from Mark 
Antony to Vespasian, with a heavy emphasis on those of Claudius and 
Nero. Pottery and fibulae confirmed this dating. The sole exceptions were 
two fragments of third-century pottery, a coin. of Postumus, and a fibula 
dating perhaps from the end of the first century. These exceptions represent 
a fractional percentage of the finds. 

After excavations had been replaced by building, the site was watched 
by Mr. F. Hind, the President of the Nottingham Field Club, who rescued 
a quantity of interesting objects, and by whose courtesy I am able to repro- 
duce this skillet (pl. txxxvu). It is of tinned bronze, solidly constructed and 
turned with a high degree of accuracy. The tinning is confined to the 
interior and handle, although traces suggest that the exterior was, originally, 
similarly treated. “he handle bears the stamp ALBANVS in a plain rect- 
angular cartouche. This stamp appears to be hitherto unknown on such 
vessels. Between the stamp and the end of the handle, bordering the 
expansion, is a row of ovolos. The fillet round the body is composed of 
series of vertical strokes. The base, exceedingly heavy, has an outer rim 
and a complicated series of turnings, designed, possibly, to conserve heat. 

As regards shape and the decoration on the fillet the Broxtowe skillet is 
identical with an example from Blackburn Mill in Scotland, and has much 
in common with another from Whitehill, also in Scotland, both of which 
examples are attributed by Professor Bosanquet to the latter half of the 
second century.! On the other hand, the ovolo decoration on the handle, 
which is carefully executed, occurs on similar tinned vessels of the first 
century from Pannonia,? although this decoration seems to last into the 
second century. The stamp with its rectangular cartouche and carefully 
formed letters recalls in style that of the Campanian maker, P. Cipius 
Polybius, who was working in the second half of the first century, but the 
Broxtowe example, by its shape and by its maker’s name, is possibly Gaulish. 


A Chinese bronze sword of the late Chou Dynasty.—Dr. William Cohn 
contributes the following note: The Chinese bronze sword which Mr. Oscar 
Raphael exhibited on 2nd March 1939 belongs superficially to a type which 


Proc. Soc. Antig. Scot., 1927-8, pp. 246-54. 
2 Radnoti, Die rimischen Bronzegefasse von Pannonien, pp. 25 ff.'Taf. xv. 1-11. 
3 Proc. Soc. Antig. Scot., 1927-8, p. 251. 
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is often found in Chinese, Swedish,’ American,? and Japanese? collections, 
The handle of this two-edged sword is cylindrical, widens at the top like 
a funnel, and has two annular ridges. The funnel-shaped opening was 
doubtless originally mounted with a jade disc, such as still exists in numerous 
examples. “The narrow unornamented guard of rhomboid shape shows at 
both sides of the hilt small prominences. The pommel, guard, and sword 
form a solid unit. The blade tapers downwards to a point and has a thick 
central nervure and two thin lateral ones. So far, as stated, the sword corre- 
sponds to a large number of others; but it can boast, besides, of a series of 
peculiarities which make it a piece of extreme rarity. 

The sword was found in a closed wooden box fastened by silk bands, 
probably exactly as it was placed in the tomb more than two millenniums 
ago; fragments of the silk still remain (pl. xxxvitt, 1). The lid and case 
are separate; each consists of a piece of wood which has been cut into 
the required shape. When the lid was removed, the sword was lying in 
its lacquer scabbard, untouched and keen-edged as when first made; it was 
wrapped in silk, of which many tattered remnants have been preserved (pl. 
LXXXVIII, 2). This mode of preservation in itself is informative and shows that 
the Chinese at one time attributed the same significance and veneration to 
the sword as the Europeans and the Japanese. In fact, it shows that in 
this connexion the Japanese followed a Chinese custom. It seems that 
the neglect of the ‘man of the sword’ in China was only effected in the 
Sung time. 

The sword in the Raphael collection was in a scabbard made of thin wood 
covered with a layer of black lacquer and with fine horizontal flutings (pl. 
LXxxIx, 1). The finial of the scabbard consists of ornamented cream- 
coloured, darkly clouded jade, and is carefully fitted to the shape of the 
scabbard. It is well known that Chinese swords were often buried in lacquer 
scabbards from very early times, but that a lacquer scabbard with its apper- 
taining jade finial should have been so well preserved is rare. “The ornamenta- 
tion of the finial, moreover, makes it possible to arrive at an approximate 
date. In its style and in the delicate workmanship it resembles that of the 
so-called T-mirrors which are attributed to the period of the ‘Warring 
States’ (circa 481-221).° It is also known that the handles of swords were 
often wound and criss-crossed with braid as some similar swords have been 
found in Corea.? On others only traces of the braid are, still visible. But 
a sword whereon the braid winding is in such a perfect state of preservation 


1 O. Janse; ‘Epées anciennes trouvées en Chine’, Ostasiatiska Samlingarna, 
Stockholm, No. 2, 1930, pp. 70 ff. 

2 W.C. White, Tomds of Old Lo Yang (Shanghai, 1934), fig. 164 @ and p. 97. 

3 Shina Koki Zuko, Chinese Antiquities, i, pl. xxiv, 4. 

4 White, op. cit., fig. 340 a—c, pp. 97 and 138. 

5 ©. Manchen-Helfen, ‘Zur Geschichte der Lackkunst in China’, Wiener 
Beitrage zur Kunst- und Kulturgeschichte Asiens, xi, 49, 52. 

6 §. Umehara, L’¢tude sur le miroir antérieur a la dynastie des ‘Han’ (Kyoto, 
1935), pls. 

7 Sekino, Yatsui, Archaeological Researches in the Ancient Lolang District, \, 
fig. 303. 
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2. Chinese bronze sword: the box containing the sword in its scabbard 
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Chinese bronze sword: 1, scabbard; 2, sword; 3, handle 
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is not yet known. The hilt is wound and criss-crossed with several layers 
of flat, plaited, purplish-brown silk and once again points to the ancient 
traditions, on which all weapon mountings rest (pl. txxxrx, 3). 

The sword in the Raphael collection is 55-8 cm. in length and is thus 
intermediate between a dagger and a sword. The scabbard shows no traces 
whatever of having been mounted with hangers or those jade plaques! which 
prevented it from slipping, and must have been simply stuck into the girdle. 
We find on contemporary tiles representations of warriors with such swords, 
and the criss-crossed braid and the finial can be easily recognized.2 In the 
weapon under discussion we evidently have a sword made for use, and not 
for parade or ceremony, like that in the Low-Beer collection of a somewhat 
later date with its rich decorations of open-work.3 

The sword is said to have been found at Changsha in Hunan in the district 
from which the majority of similar swords originate. After the box had been 
opened and the sword taken out of its scabbard exposure to the air caused the 
lid and box to warp to such an extent that they no longer can be fitted to- 
gether, while the silk in which the sword was wrapped and the braid of the 
handle are threatening to turn into dust. 


The Byzantine paintings in the water cistern, Salamis, Cyprus.—Mrs. 
Bardswell sends the following: In February 1937 I was given the oppor- 
tunity by the Director of Antiquities of Cyprus to clean and preserve the 
paintings in this water cistern described by Miss Joan de Plat Taylor in the 
Antiquaries Fournal, vol. xiii, 1933, 97-108. A thick deposit of lime had 
first to be scraped off the surface, as far as could be done with safety, and the 
thin film which remained was rendered transparent by the subsequent wax 
treatment, so that the painting is now more visible than it was. I afterwards 
made a copy in water-colour, to scale 3 in. to the foot, of the whole of the 
wall where the painting and inscriptions are, that is, completely encircling 
Cistern I. I was fortunate in that Professor Soteriou of Athens came to 
inspect the cistern while I was at work on this drawing, and at my request 
he has written the following opinion on the painting which I am pleased to 
be able to publish with a photograph of my drawing. 

(1) As for the date I agree with Miss Taylor and think, for the reasons 
she gives, that it may be dated between the years 482 and 578, and more 
especially in the first half of the sixth century, during Justinian’s reign; with 
this date the palaeography of the inscriptions isin agreement. I only add that 
the cruciferous nimbus of Christ (fig. 1) is a help for dating; it is found in art 
from the end of the fifth century and more particularly during the sixth 
(vide E. Weigand, ‘Zum Denkmalerkreis des Christus Monogrammnimbus,’ 
in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, xxxii (1932), 63 f., and bibliography). 

(2) As to the use of the monument, I think it is a holy water (Hagiasma) 
cistern, the water of which was believed to have healing qualities. Such 


' White, op. cit., fig. 339 4, 4. 

2 W.C. White, Tomé Tile Pictures of Ancient China (Toronto, 1939), p- 36, 
pls. tx11, LXIV, LXv. 

3 International Exhibition of Chinese Art, London, no. 323. Manchen-Helfen, 
op. cit., pp. 46'ff., figs. 9-15. 
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cisterns are common in early Christian and Byzantine times (e.g. the 
Blachernae cistern, the Zoodocnos Pygi cistern at Constantinople, etc; 
vide J. Ebersolt, Sanctuaires de Byzance, Paris, 1921, pp. 44 ff.). 

The inscription of Nicodimos indicates the donor (a rich landowner of 
Salamis) of the decoration of the cistern, which was doubtless public, with 
prayers to the protector saints of Cyprus: Barnabas and Epiphanios. The 
building above was very like the one that exists to-day above the cave con- 


Fic. 1. Salamis: head of Christ 


sidered to be St. Barnabas’s grave, where holy water is drawn up by means 
of a bucket. 

I read the inscriptions as follows (pl. xc): 

No. 1. Over the arch: 


+ BOHOHEON (HMAS) KWNETANTEINE KAI TO SIFNON SOY.+ 
And below, round the edge of the arch: 
+ EAIZEZAIOY ®WNH: TAAE AEYE! KYPIOS TA YAATA 
TAYTA + 
Nos. 2 and 3. On either side of No. 1. Putting these together and reading 
right across: 
+ KYPiOY ETT] TON YAATWN 
KYPIOZ ETT! YAATWN TIOAAWN 
BAPNABA ATIOZTOAOZ =THPITMA HMWN 
ETTIDANIOS O MELAS YTTEPMAXOZ HMWN 
No. 4. Along top edge of the panel, below the picture of Christ (fig. 1): 


XPIZETE ®YAAZON HMAS IHEOY MNHMONEYEON HMIN 
EIH TE @EOS MEO (;) 
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No. 5. Below the panel: 


XPISTE O SEWTHP SKETIAZON KAI AIAOYAAZON TON AOYAON 
SOY NIKOAHMON KAI TIANTAE TOYE YTIO THN XEIPA AYTOY. 


Belgic Hut in the Isle of Wight—Mr. G. A. Sherwin, F.S.A., reports: 
In Antig. Fourn. xv (1935), 355, Mr. G. C. Dunning, F.S.A., described 
a Belgic hut-site found and excavated by Mr. T. Hookey at Sud Moor, 
near Brook. The presence of a second hut-site is referred to in a footnote. 
In the winter of 1935/6 both these sites were destroyed by a fall of the cliff, 
the second hut remaining unexcavated. 

Early in 1939 Mr. Hookey investigated a third site which had been re- 
vealed, and partly destroyed, by cliff-fall a short distance west of the original 
find. About 18 in. below the surface was a hard floor, formed by a thin 
spread of gravel, bordered in part by a curved line of flat stones which had 
been brought from some distance. These stones were level with the floor 
and had not formed a hearth, since they showed no evidence of burning, nor 
was charcoal found between them. They appear to have been foundation 
stones near the curving end of the wall of an oval hut similar to that found 
previously. In this case, however, there was no evidence that the floor had 
been sunk below ground level. Fragments of burnt daub probably came from 
the wall. The greater part of the floor had apparently fallen from the cliff 
before excavation took place. 

A small quantity of sherds occurred on the floor, including five scraps of 
much decayed Samian ware. Two of these, from different pots, show curved 
sides ending in a bead rim suggesting Form 18 or 27, but too small for exact 
definition. There was also a fragment of honey-coloured glass belonging to 
a narrow-necked jug,! which retains the attachment of a handle rather less 
than 1 in. wide. The remaining finds were potsherds of local Belgic type. 
With the possible exception of nos. 2 and 11, all the rims have been wheel- 
turned. 

1-6. Bead rims. Sandy, brown clay, soft at the core, with black surface. 
In no. 2, the rim was made by folding the edge over outward. It appears to 
have been turned roughly on a wheel. A fragment of angular shoulder, 
similar to no. 6 but with the rim missing, is ornamented above the shoulder 
by vertical burnished lines about } in. apart. 

7. Plate, similar ware. 

8-10. Jars, similar ware. 

11. Jar, very sandy, soft, reddish-brown clay with smoothed surface. 

12. Cooking-pot, hard, sandy, brown clay. Inside surface, brown; out- 
side, fumed black, to which patches of burnt soot adhere. 

13. Base with distinct bead. Hard, gritty, grey clay, smoothed brown 
surface. 

Six other bases of similar shape to no. 12. 

; 14. Jar with recessed rim. Thin, hard, sandy clay with red-brown sur- 
ce. 


' Cf. London in Roman Times (London Museum Catalogues, no. 3), p. 122, 
fig. 42, 8. 
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15. Jar, rather soft, brown clay, smoothed and fumed black surface. 

16. Narrow-necked jar. Sandy, grey clay, fumed black, polished surface, 
Cf. Hut no. 1, Antig. Fourn. xv, 357, fig. 3, 8. 

There are also fragments of three jars with recurved rims, and of two 
dishes with plain upright sides, in fumed ware. 

In Hut no. 1, nothing Roman was found. Here the fragments of Samian 
ware and glass bring the occupation of the site to a later date. Further 
evidence of this is provided by part of a Samian base found by Mr. Hookey 


Pottery from Belgic Hut (4) 


at the foot of the cliff below Hut no. 2, and by a scrap of very thin, rough- 
cast beaker or cup found by him on the cliff. 


The Capel Garmon Firedog.—Sir Cyril Fox, Vice-President, sends the 
following note: The Capel Garmon firedog, found in a peat bog in Denbigh- 
shire (700 ft. above sea-level) in 1852, has been familiar to students of Early 
Iron Age art since it was well published by J. Romilly Allen in 1go1.! 

The firedog has been preserved near by, at Voelas Hall, since its dis- 
covery; it is now on loan for two years in the National Museum of Wales 
through the kindness of the owner, Colonel J. C. Wynne Finch. Romilly 
Allen’s drawing has been frequently reproduced, but it seems fitting that 
photographs of so remarkable and interesting an object should be generally 
available. Hence this Note, accompanying pls. xci, xci1, and xc11, show- 
ing the side and two end views of the firedog. 

The firedog is constructed of two shafts, each bent over at the top to form 


1 Two Kelto-Roman finds in Wales, Arch. Camb., 1901, esp. pp. 39-44- 
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Photo.: National Museum of Wales 
The Capel Garmon Firedog 
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a neck, on to which are fastened the horned head of an ox and its crest or 
mane; the shafts stand on semicircular arched feet and are connected by a 
horizontal bar, thickened towards the middle presumably to support the 
weight of logs laid on it or propped against it. The shafts are ornamented 
on each side by a broad ribbon of iron bent into semicircular loops, and with 
spiral coils at the top and bottom; between the loops the ribbon is fixed to 
the main shaft by heavy decorative knobs or rivets. The total height of the 
firedog is 2 ft. 54 in. and the extreme length, from nose to nose of the oxen, 
3 ft. 6 in., at the base 2 ft. 10 in. 

The crest or mane is of special interest. It consists of a curved bar of iron 
terminating in a coil and decorated with knobs similar to the rivets of the 
ribbon-loops. This structure is fixed to the neck by means of a thin iron 
plate or septum, in which is a line of circular holes set parallel to the curve 
of the neck. Though more like a helmet-crest than a mane, its parentage 
from a true mane is well attested in contemporary Celtic art. 

Two types of Early Iron Age firedog occur in Britain. ‘The more common 
has shafts with oxhead terminals and no other ornament; its best known 
representatives are the Stanfordbury (Beds.) pair, the Lords Bridge (Cambs.) 
example, and the Mount Bures (Essex) pair, all from eastern England.? 

The rarer, decorated, type is represented, in addition to the Capel 
Garmon specimen, by the Welwyn (Herts.) firedogs, published by Mr. Regi- 
nald Smith in 1911.3 The relationship between these is even closer than this 
author surmised. An examination (by courtesy of the Keeper of the Depart- 
ment of British and Medieval Antiquities in the British Museum) of one of 
the original Welwyn firedogs shows that the stubby serrated mane shown in 
the 4rchaeologia illustration (which is a photograph of the wooden copy of the 
firedog hitherto on exhibition in the Museum) is an incorrect restoration, 
traces of a thin iron plate or septum being clearly visible. This must surely 
have carried a crest of Capel Garmon type. Again, the Welwyn oxheads 
are of a flattened form with wide mouths resembling the Capel Garmon 
heads, but less like the Stanfordbury and Lords Bridge heads (to name the 
two examples of the first type well known to me). 

Romilly Allen suggested for the Capel Garmon firedog a date within the 
century 50 B.C.—A.D. 50, and no closer dating seems to be as yet possible.+ 

It is strange to find a firedog which presents such parallels, deep in the 
North Wales mountain complex. But, as Mr. Hawkes has remarked,5 
there must have been many Belgic nobles and other refugees who, when 
opposition to the Roman advance crumbled in eastern Britain, fled with 


' See (Sir) A. Evans, ‘On a Late Celtic Urnfield . . .’, Archaeologia, lii, 370, 
pl. xi11, nos. 1, 3, 2, in that order. 

2 References in Romilly Allen’s paper, /oc. cit., pp. 41, 43-4, and in Archaeologia, 
lxiii, 7 ff. Photographic illustrations in Fox, Arch. Camb. Reg., pl. xvi (Stanford- 
bury); Fox, Antig. Fourn. vi, 316 (Lords Bridge), and Boyd Dawkins, Arch. Camé., 
1912, p. 104 (Mount Bures). 

3 ‘On Late Keltic Antiquities at Welwyn, Herts.’, Archaeologia, \xiii, 1 fF. 

* 'The analysis of the Welwyn finds was inconclusive in this respect; see Archaeo- 
logia, \xiii, 29, lines 14 ff. 

5 “The Belgae of Gaul and Britain’, Arch. Fourn. lxxxvii, 1930, p. 319. 
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Caratacus to the west, and so the Capel Garmon specimen may have crossed 
Britain in a Belgic baggage-waggon after a.p. 43.1 

But though firedogs are mainly concentrated in the Belgic area north of 
the Thames, they are not likely to have been made there; iron ore does not 
occur in the region, and the art they reveal has no reflection in the recognized 
products of Belgic culture.? 

When possible sites of manufacture are surveyed, the Forest of Dean will 
claim serious consideration, for in or close to the hill-top camp at Lydney, 
in that rich and accessible orefield, there was found many years ago an iron 
bowl decorated with oxheads.3 By the kindness of Lord Bledisloe, I have 
had an opportunity of examining it. The best-preserved head on the bowl 
is well formed, the technique being in my opinion the same as that employed 
on the Lords Bridge (Cambs.) oxhead to which reference has already been 
made. 

The evidence of the Welwyn and other finds suggests that two firedogs 
was the normal equipment of the Celtic (central) hearth, whether secular 
or sacred, and it needs little imagination to appreciate the effect of a pair of 
“Capel Garmon’ firedogs with flaming logs between. From two sides—and 
these the most important—the oxheads and their crest-fronts with the scroll- 
work on the shafts would provide the chief ornamental features, while from 
the flanks of the fire-place the knobbed crests would be the dominating motifs. 

I have been greatly aided in the preparation of this note by discussions 
with Mr. T. D. Kendrick, F.S.A., and Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler, Sec. S.A. 


1 It is relevant to recall that the Capel Garmon district yields evidence of occupa- 
tion by well-to-do folk in widely sundered periods, Neolithic and Dark Ages. See 
Romilly Allen, /oc. cit., p. 39. 

2 In one respect the art of Capel Garmon (and Welwyn) is pre-Belgic, and has 
Iron Age B (north-eastern group) affinities. The spherical iron knobs are fixed on 
pins, as are the coral, glass, and amber knobs on smaller and earlier Celtic art-works. 
Romilly Allen noticed this: 4rch. Camb., 1901, p. 41 f. 

3 Published by Dr. R. E. M. and Mrs. T. V. Wheeler, Lydney Report, 1932, 
p- 75, and fig. rr. 
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Danmarks Oldtid: ii, Bronzealderen. Av JOHANNES BRONDSTED. 12} x 8}. 
Pp. 304. Copenhagen: Gyldendalske Boghandel Nordisk Forlag, 1939. 
40 kr. 

In the second volume of his magnificent trilogy Dr. Brondsted continues 
his description of the Danish Bronze Age which he actually began, in dealing 
with the earliest metal imports, in the later chapters of volume i, opening 
the new volume chronologically at 1500 B.c. In general lucidity of pre- 
sentation and wealth of first-class illustration the high standard of the first 
volume is triumphantly sustained, and the peculiar brilliance of the Nordic 
Bronze Age cultures is brought vividly before the reader. 

The transition from stone to bronze types, and the inevitable overlap, is 
simply and almost dramatically presented in two opposed full-page illustra- 
tions (in the tradition of Pugin’s Contrasts’) showing the novel metal types 
of sword, dagger, spear, and scimitar imitated in flint artifacts, the most 
remarkable of course being the well-known sword from Aatte, Sleswig, 
made up of six flint elements mounted in wood. Into this same early period 
come socketed spears of types which only reached England in the Late 
Bronze Age, shaft-hole axes, wheel-headed pins, and the earlier palstaves. 
But from 1300 to 1000 Brondsted sees the Danish Bronze Age steadily 
rising to its climax, and thanks to the natural geological conditions of many 
of the graves of this period he is able to illustrate the culture not only by 
objects of enduring material but by that most perishable and most humanly 
important article, the actual clothes worn by the men and women of the 
period. 

The Bronze Age clothing of Denmark is probably unequalled in the 
entire length and breadth of the prehistoric cultures of the world, and cer- 
tainly constitutes a far more complete series than for many historical periods. 
Thanks to the preservative nature of the damp peaty soil, several entire suits 
of woven woollen fabric, both male and female, including such acces- 
sories as hats and hair-nets, shoes and belts, have been found clothing the 
dead in hollowed tree-trunk coffins. The old finds were sumptuously 
republished by H. C. Broholm and Margrethe Hald, in 1935, in Nordisk 
Fortidsminder, ii, 5-6, and in the same year a new discovery of a female 
burial was made at Skrydstrup in south Denmark which, although only 
published by the same authors since Brondsted’s book appeared (Nordisk 
Fortidsminder, iii, 2), is nevertheless illustrated by him with a full range of 
photographs of the embroidered jumper, the beribboned bonnet, and the 
amazing coiffure of this golden-haired girl. 

By 1000 B.c. we havea state (to quote Brondsted’s chapter heading) of 
Prosperity and Surplus, a culture which, as he says, is essentially that of an 
aristocratic minority—an upper-class culture, in his own words—owing its 
material wealth partly at least to a trading system originating in the amber 
exports of six hundred years before. Denmark, in fact, in the centuries 
round about 1500 onwards was enjoying an Heroic Age in common with 

VOL. XIX Ll 
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Brittany and Wessex, when a surplus of material wealth accumulated in past 
centuries was in the hands of a small upper class who were spending it ona 
luxury trade with far-flung connexions: it is not without significance that 
Mycenean Greece, the ultimate purchaser of much of Denmark’s amber, 
was in precisely the same stage of social evolution, and Brondsted is not afraid 
to stress the Near Eastern contacts of the Danish Bronze Age implied by 
such objects as the remarkable folding ‘camp-stools’ of a type best paralleled 
in ancient Egypt, and possibly by the blue glass beads (p. 118) which in his 
note on p. 287 he connects by implication with the faience beads of eastern 
Mediterranean origin from Bronze Age finds in England and on the Euro- 
pean continent. 

An important section of the book is devoted to the rock-engravings, with 
a welcome distribution-map and schedule of sites. We see, in these animated 
pictures of ploughing and hunting, of boats and sea-battles, an art concept 
distinct from the schematic abstracts of Galicia or north Britain—it is a 
pictorial tradition founded on anecdote in the manner of Cogul and Alpera, 
even the sun-symbol being frequently held by a man, carried on a boat, or 
driven on a Father Christmas-like sled (fig. 141). 

In the later Bronze Age (800-500 B.c.) we see the native style of metal- 
work reaching an accomplished mastery of material and ornament, and 
developing into such baroque forms as the dragon-handled gold bowls, while 
the great trumpets or ‘lurer’’ develop into characteristic serpent forms, 
deriving from the simple curved trumpets of the earlier phase, and bronze 
bowls reach their height in such amazing pieces of craftsmanship as that 
from Sterneskov (fig. 205). For the later Bronze Age open habitation sites 
have been identified (the earlier phases being represented only by grave-finds 
or hoards), and these produce a dismal inventory of flint and bone tools and 
potsherds, with an occasional stone shaft-hole axe, representing the pro- 
letarian culture behind the rich metal-work of the aristocracy. 

In a pocket at the end of the volume is a separate eight-page leaflet 
accompanied by a coloured map in three sheets, showing the megalithic 
tombs and Stone or Bronze Age barrows of Denmark—a staggering total of 
over 75,000 sites, about 5,000 being megalithic tombs—on a geological 
background. ‘The choice of moraine deposits of ‘bakkesand’ for the Bronze 
Age barrows is immediately apparent, as is the east coastal distribution of the 
megaliths. Such a mass of tombs suggests at first sight an enormous popula- 
tion for prehistoric Denmark, but it is salutary to glance at the possibilities 
opened by calculations on the lines of those used by Abercromby in his 
famous estimate of the original number of Beaker invaders of Britain. For 
if we assume an average of twenty burials to each chambered tomb, the 
Danish total of some 100,000 individuals buried could be provided by an 
original stock of as few as 600 folk in a space of time as short as 300 years— 
half the period suggested by Brondsted for the duration of the megalithic 
culture—and at the end of this time leave a population of only two per square 
mile. And the single graves of the Bronze Age, spread out as they are over 
a thousand years, after all imply only a mortality of seventy persons per year 
for the whole country! Fr. 
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National Museum of Wales. Guide to the Collection illustrating the Pre- 
history of Wales. By W. F. Grimes, M.A., F.S.A. 84x53. Pp. xvi+ 
254. Cardiff: National Museum of Wales, 1939. 45. 


This guide contains a complete catalogue of the prehistoric objects from 
Wales entered in the Register of the National Museum up to the end of 1937. 
The catalogue is illustrated with drawings of type series and of the more 
important examples. Each site or object is summarily but sufficiently 
described, the description being followed by a bibliographical note and 
references to the 6 in. and 1 in. (Popular) O.S. maps. Classification follows 
the traditional ages of prehistory, groups of sites or objects of uncertain date 
being listed together in an appropriate place (e.g. finds from ‘submerged land 
surfaces’ follow Mesolithic). The whole is an admirable example of a 
catalogue of this type. It gives a comprehensive picture of the prehistory of 
Wales, as the policy of the National Museum has always included a generous 
provision of casts of objects preserved elsewhere, and these are listed in their 
proper order. Illustration is mainly by excellent line drawings, also the work 
of the author, Mr. W. F. Grimes. 

The catalogue is preceded by a survey of the present state of our know- 
ledge of Welsh prehistory based on the 484 items listed. This survey, 
intended as a popular guide to the collections, is necessarily on a scale 
(128 pages) which does not allow a full citation of the reasons and authority 
for each statement. It is conservative in tone and outlook, and the picture 
presented is necessarily tentative and incomplete. The palaeolithic and 
mesolithic periods are poorly represented, and only in the neolithic age does 
Wales enter the full stream of prehistoric life. This is indicated less by the 
technical improvement of human equipment, limited as before by the 
intractability of the raw material, than by the advance in social and economic 
organization implied by the Graig Lwyd axe factory and the megalithic 
tombs. At this early age we already note the contrast between North and 
South Wales and the dual character of the cultural influences, from England, 
and by the western sea route. The importance of the latter in the develop- 
ment of culture in the highland zone of Britain is becoming ever more 
apparent, and it must be a matter for regret that its progress and origins still 
remain so dark. With the Bronze Age, material equipment takes on a rich- 
ness and variety hitherto impossible, but the sites, apart from barrows which 
only yield their secrets to careful excavation, are disappointingly few. 
Finally we reach the Iron Age, and here the picture is necessarily incom- 
plete. We know that some of the hill forts are pre-Roman, but a full discussion 
of this problem is properly excluded from a survey extending only to the 
Conquest. C.A.R.R. 


Map of Britain in the Dark Ages; North Sheet. Scale 1: 1,000,000. South- 
ampton: Ordnance Survey. 1938. 55. 


The southern part of this period map of Britain was published in 1935 
and the present sheet follows the lines laid down by its predecessor. The 
dearth of contemporary literary sources—Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba 
stands alone—has imposed a conception of the period more fluid than was 
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necessary in the south, and it is recognized that the suggested terminal date, 
A.D. 843, is largely artificial. Minor improvements have been introduced in 
the symbolism and elsewhere, and the map as an exposition of accepted fact 
and orthodox opinion in 1938 deserves the highest praise. The colouring 
and lettering are clear and easily readable, and the distribution of the names 
of the larger regions sufficiently indicates the somewhat nebulous character 
of these divisions. If the standard of selection sometimes errs on the side of 
caution, this can hardly be counted a fault in an official publication. We 
would only criticize the omission of Edinburgh, which is almost certainly 
the Din Eidyn of the ‘Gododdin’ (cf. Antiquity, xiii, 25). 

The map is accompanied by an introduction of some thirty pages which not 
only explains the system employed in the compilation but provides an account 
of the cultural and political divisions of the period. The compiler both of the 
map and of this introduction is the Ordnance Survey Archaeology Officer, 
Mr. O. G. S. Crawford, who freely acknowledges his debt to Professor 
W. J. Watson. Many points remain obscure, and this is no criticism but an 
urge to further research. Criticism of the details will inevitably emerge, 
but two passages raise points of greater importance. 

The second paragraph on p. 12 discusses Arthur, and sets forward the 
view that he was a Celtic chieftain of north Britain. As one possible explana- 
tion of this much disputed personage it is beyond criticism, but the passage 
nowhere suggests the possibility of an alternative tradition, and we feel that 
it is not amiss to recall the opening sentence of the conclusions of the same 
author in one of the two modern authorities quoted at the end of the passage 
under review. ‘It is reasonably certain that a petty chieftain named Arthur 
did exist, probably in South Wales’ (Antiquity, ix, 290). ‘The present writer 
cannot accept all the conclusions of that article, but as a statement of evidence 
it is unexceptionable, and he regrets that the present introduction does not 
follow it more closely. 

The discussion of Anglian penetration into south-west Scotland (p. 18) 
needs revision. The queen whom St. Cuthbert met at Carlisle in 685 was 
the wife of Alcfrith of Northumbria, as is clear from the Life attributed to 
Bede (Acta SS., Martii tom. iii, p. 109). This shows that Carlisle was 
Northumbrian at this date, and we need not therefore hesitate to accept at 
their face value the inscriptions on the Bewcastle Cross which mention 
Alcfrith and his queen Cyniburga. This cross and consequently that at 
Ruthwell may therefore be dated circa 680 (not the ‘8th century as 
agreed by all’, p. 18; cf. Clapham, English Romanesque Architecture before 
the Conquest, pp. 56 sqq.). If this is so, there is no valid objection to the 
statement in the late Life of St. Kentigern that the inhabitants of Hoddom 
at the end of the sixth century were worshippers of Woden (and therefore 
Anglians). Going farther, one may conjecture that the victory of Degsan 
Stane (603) marks an advance on the Lothians from the south based on 
Carlisle, rather than an attack inland from the Forth. Such interpretation 
is fully in accord with the topography of the Gododdin poem. 

We would not wish to end on a critical note, and the space allotted to 
these points is out of all relation to their importance in the text. As a con- 
servative and authoritative survey it is unequalled, and not content with the 
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map the compiler has given us a series of diagrams showing the distribution 
of several classes of monument. Those recording the symbol-stones and the 
cross-slabs with symbols illustrate the southward spread of Pictish power, 
while the penetration of Anglian influence is marked by the extension of the 
vine-scroll, C.A.R.R. 


Excavations at the Roman Town at Brough-Petuaria 1937. By Pui.iP 
Corner, M.A., F.S.A., and Rev. THomas Romans, M.A., F.S.A. 
Reprinted from The East Riding Antiquarian Society Transactions by 
arrangement with Hull University College Local History Committee, 
1938. 

The last of the Brough Reports will be received with a sigh from students 
of Roman remains in Yorkshire, as it is one of the last of Mr. Corder’s 
Yorkshire tasks. His practically single-handed study of Roman coarse 
pottery in east Yorkshire has made every report in which he has had a hand 
useful beyond the limits of the individual record. Brough-1937 is no excep- 
tion to the rule; we may cite, for instance, the new examples of ‘Parisian’ 
stamped ware (fig. 8, nos. 11 and 12) and the painted imitation of 37 (fig. 15, 
no. 25, p. 60); it is only by piling up such carefully documented parallels of 
stratified and—yes—unstratified pottery that we place an uncommon type 
or arrive at the local and chronological limits of a common one (see, for 
instance, in Brough 1936, fig. 15, nos. 143-5, the welcome addition of 
stratified examples of a cooking-pot well known in the north but not very 
richly documented). 

Frankly, we found the references to previous Brough reports as I, II, III, 
quite maddening, for none of them is numbered; even at the risk of con- 
fusion between the year of publication and the year of excavation, references 
to Brough 1933, Brough 1934, and so on, would have been clearer. In 
Brough 1934 a full list of abbreviations is given, but in other Brough reports, 
including the present one, this is omitted, and we are left to rout out Throlam, 
Slack, Chesterholm IV for ourselves; lack of this convenience entails a recur- 
rence of teasing trouble on the reader that might have been shouldered, once 
for all, by the writer. Again, in Brough 1937, unlike Brough 1933, the 
diameter of sherds drawn in section alone is omitted; sometimes knowledge 
of this fact is convenient for comparison. All these are minor details and 
concern mainly the student of coarse pottery, but the student of coarse 
pottery will be one of the most constant readers of this report. 

As an interim excavation report Brough 1937 deserves high praise; it is 
issued with a promptness that puts most of us to shame, it is admirably illus- 
trated by the pen of Mr. Corder and the camera of Mr. Romans, and, a rare 
virtue, it is written concisely, yet lucidly and vividly. It includes an account 
by Mr. E. B. Birley of the inscription that rewarded the excavators in their 
last season, placing the name and status of Brough beyond doubt, and no one 
interested in the organization of Britain by the Roman government can 
afford to neglect this inscription or the excavation from which it comes. 

As the rounding off of five years’ work this pamphlet is rather less satis- 
factory. ‘True, there is an attractive outline of the history of the site, in itself 
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a tribute to the technical skill and patience of the excavators. In 1933 
Brough was merely ‘a Roman site’ ; now, although scarcely one stone stands 
on another, it is Petuaria, whose history from a native village to a Roman 
administrative centre can be traced, including its brief military interlude, 
But although there is plenty of cross-reference for individual statements, 
nowhere is the crucial evidence tabulated. For instance, the important point 
of the association of the red clay rampart with the town wall rests, as far as 
the present writer can make out, partly on a legitimate assumption, and partly 
on the relation of wall and rampart in the NE. corner; at least a hint to that 
effect is buried in Brough 1936. It is nowhere expressly stated. Further, it 
is only by considerable research through previous years that we find the evi- 
dence for dating the erection of rampart and wall in the Antonine period 
(Brough 1935, pp. 32-5, and fig. 6; Brough 1934, p. 26, where we find 
that groups of sherds, the latest of Antonine character, were found under 
the stone bottoming of the rampart and under the foundation of the northern 
jamb of the gate). 

We should also like a more complete discussion of some of the ticklish 
points, such as this very question of the dating of the town wall and red clay 
rampart. The excavators have made it clear that the red clay rampart incor- 
porated an earlier one of turf on a stone bottoming, and were it absolutely 
certain that this bottoming was undisturbed at the point where it covers the 
sherds in question (Brough 1935, fig. 6, A6, A 11, fig. 5,no. 13, Brough 1935) 
we should have to conclude that it is the turf rampart that is Antonine or later, 
and that the red clay rampart must therefore be later still. The excavators 
make a good case for their belief that at this point the bottoming was relaid, 
over a subsidence; and Antonine sherds from the top of the turf rampart, 
underlying the clay one (Brough 1936, p. 11), support their view that the 
turf rampart is safely dated in the first half of the second century. In that 
case they have demonstrated that both the later and the earlier limits (for 
the earlier, see Brough 1933, p. 16) of the turf rampart are secure. It is not 
the excavators’ fault that the bastions added to the town wall have not pro- 
vided evidence of the later limits of the dating of the town wall, but the later 
limit of the red clay rampart is not in doubt, as it is provided by an early 
fourth-century building overlying it in trench 1 (Brough 1933, fig. 8, 
pp. 16-17; Brough 1936, pp. 30-1). The interval between c. a.p. 140 
and c¢. 300 is so long that we are justified in demanding in detail the reasons 
that sway the excavators towards the earlier date, particularly as the point 
has a bearing on the history of northern Britain as a whole. Was east York- 
shire a backwater at the end of the second century, or did its towns require 
stone walls for use, not simply for display? 

Again, there is an exceedingly interesting discussion of a third and still 
earlier rampart (Brough 1937, pp. 15-27) which surrounded, not the 
townlet, but a military camp in the Flavian conquest of Yorkshire. In the 
light of the words (Brough 1937, p. 17) ‘Nor has any trace of the Flavian 
rampart been found south of the Gate’ the present reviewer would like to 
have the ghost of trench 4 laid by a definite statement, for the existing draw- 
ing (Brough 1933, fig. 8) apparently shows all three ramparts superimposed 
in a cut, clearly south of the gate, that cannot be more than a few feet south 
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of T.A. 1937 (fig. 5, p. 29, in the present volume), where Trajanic house- 
footings confuse the issue. In other instances the excavators have rightly 
pointed out where incomplete evidence has misled them. 

A sketch-map like that in Mr. Corder’s “Throlam’ showing the significant 
position of Petuaria, at the crossing of the Humber Estuary, would be of 
assistance to the general reader. In the stimulating contrast the writers 
make between Malton the military depot and Petuaria the centre of rural 
government, to complete the picture it is necessary to remember that the 
civil settlement clustering round the fort at Malton, on both sides of the river 
Derwent, was probably always bigger and richer than Petuaria, which was, 
in the words of Horseley, ‘but a very little town’. 

These are somewhat captious criticisms, designed to draw from the writers 
another volume containing a critical summary of all their results. As for 
1937, we congratulate Mr. Corder and Mr. Romans on having done it 


again. M. K. C. 


The Origin of the Name of Hornsey. Pp. 70,1936. The Early Records of 
Harringay alias Hornsey. Pp. 99, 1938. The Medieval Records of Harrin- 
gay alias Hornsey. Pp. 138, 1939. ByS. J. Mapce. 9x6. Hornsey: 
Public Libraries Committee. 


The authorities of the Borough of Hornsey deserve the thanks of all who 
are interested in local history for their wisdom and generosity in making the 
work of our Fellow Dr. Madge accessible at a price which very few cannot 
afford. ‘These three paper-covered volumes bring the story down to the end 
of the reign of Edward II, and we may hope that in due time the series will 
be continued to the present day. 

The first of these volumes is the fruit of what must have been a long and 
tedious course of research into the history not only of the two names Har- 
ringay and Hornsey as applied to the modern Hornsey, but also that of 
kindred personal and place-names in other counties. But Dr. Madge un- 
doubtedly proves that Harringay more nearly represents the earliest form of 
the name, and that Hornsey is derived from that through an intermediate 
form ‘Harnsey’. The first assertion that the two names applied to different 
places is found in Adams’s Index Villaris, published in 1680. The meaning 
of the name Harringay has exercised philologists, but after examining the 
evidence it seems probable that Dr. Madge’s ‘Hering’s Hay’ is the correct 
interpretation. 

The second volume deals with the history of Hornsey from Prehistoric 
times to the accession of Henry III, while the third continues it to the death 
of Edward I. There is not very much to be said about the period before 
Domesday Book, but from that point onward the record is fairly continuous. 
There seems no doubt that Hornsey formed part from a very early time of 
the bishop of London’s manor of Stepney, and Dr. Madge may be held to 
have paid too much attention to the refutation of Sir Montagu Sharpe’s 
theory that it did not form part of any Middlesex hundred when Domesday 
Book was drawn up. It is also questionable whether the holding of William 
the chamberlain in Stepney, which he identifies as being in Hornsey, was 
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held, as he suggests, by William de Tancarville. After all ‘camerarius’, as 
he warns us, is a common designation, and the fact that this property was 
apparently held or claimed by Walter the chamberlain as late as 1226, 
whereas the estates of the Tancarville family escheated as ‘terra Norman- 
norum’ in 1204, seems to bid us seek for some other chamberlain, perhaps a 
‘chamberlain of London’ in the Domesday under-tenant of the bishop and 
of the abbot of Westminster. 

The method adopted in the later portion of this series is that of transla- 
tions or abstracts of relevant documents with full illustrative notes. Photo- 
graphs or photostats of most of these will be found in a volume presented by 
the author in 1934 to the Mayor and Corporation of Hornsey; a rare 
example of attachment to a London borough on the part of one born else- 
where. The student can thus verify most of Dr. Madge’s statements without 
going farther than the Hornsey Public Library. The annotation is perhaps 
carried beyond the point which convenience demands; but the author has 
had in mind not only those with some knowledge of the methods of local 
history, but also those who know nothing and whom he hopes to interest. 
Still, even so, more is said about the ecclesiastical landlords than is really 
needed; since their personal history rarely, if ever, has any bearing on their 
dealings with their properties. “Those who want the succession of the 
bishops of London, prebendaries of Brownswood, or prioresses of Clerken- 
well would not naturally look for it in a history of Hornsey. Ina few cases, 
however, a little more help would be welcome. Thus Roger de la Leye, 
described as ‘King’s Cambist’ and “Treasurer’, was joint-Warden of the 
Mints of London and Canterbury, and for a brief period in 1263 acting 
Treasurer and Chancellor of the Exchequer, an anomalous arrangement due 
to special circumstances. Again, it might have been mentioned that the 
Saraceni were a distinguished Roman family (de Urbe meaning of Rome), 
one of whom, James, is described as citizen and proconsul of Rome (Close 
Rolls, 1256-9, p. 243). Or a reference might have been given to Round’s 
Commune of London for Osbert Huitdeners (Early Records, p. 68). In con- 
clusion, we may mention the excellent reproductions of maps, coins, and 
seals which adorn the three volumes, and congratulate Dr. Madge and the 
Borough of Hornsey on their joint contribution to local history. 


CHARLES JOHNSON. 


Prices and Wages in England from the twelfth to the nineteenth century. 
Vol. I. Price Tables: mercantile era. By Str Witt1aM BeveripcE and 
others. 936}. Pp. lx-+ 756. London: Longmans, 1939. 315. 6d. 


It might seem difficult to assign a place to this important work in the 
antiquary’s library, but actually it fills an empty space in many book-cases, 
and, when completed, it may occupy a large part of a shelf. We are told, 
indeed, that the learned author has no intention of ousting Thorold Rogers, 


1 This is from the Clerkenwell Cartulary. In this connexion there are some 
corrections to be made as to their property in Chester. Jdid., p. 70, #. 9, 1.2, 
and p. 77, 1.1. For monks read nuns. And ‘William, Earl of Chester’ in 1119 
must surely be William the Constable of Chester. 
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whose seven large volumes seem to be securely entrenched, thanks to the 
filial piety of his continuator. Doubtless this is as it should be, for there are 
many Classics (even in such a modern subject as Economic History) that were 
once pioneer works. We have only to remember the frequent confusion 
caused by the casual use of economic and social equivalents, in order to 
appreciate this serious attempt ‘to present a co-ordinated study of price 
history on a comparative basis’. Apart from this service to economic history, 
Sir William Beveridge’s introductory notes, prefixed to the twelve sections 
of Prices contained in the present volume, throw a new light on some inter- 
esting chapters of local history. These sections include four famous schools, 
three typical hospitals, and five historical departments of the royal service, 
although these cannot probably be sharply distinguished from the university 
colleges and other sources which will be dealt with in volume ii. By way of 
an introduction to their contributions to the price history of the British 
Mercantile Era, we learn a good deal about the industrial and commercial 
activities of each of the above institutions. Among normal purchases for 
their own households or for the public service we find, besides farm and dairy 
produce, fish, fruit, groceries, liquor, fuel and lights, fabric, textiles, hides, 
building materials, navy victuals and stores. This last-mentioned item does 
not supply information as to the famous ropewalks in Chatham, Portsmouth, 
and Plymouth dockyards, each of which turned out cables distinguished by 
a strand of different colour. 

Antiquaries long before the time of Thorold Rogers had noted the supply 
of the chief wants of mankind in respect of shelter, clothing, food, and drink 
by means of the primitive nature-lore and social arts that were familiar to 
a ‘very cunning man’ in the old Greek civilization. It was also noted that the 
parish church made its own contribution to our civilization from the middle 
ages onwards, as a ‘village hall’ which, together with devotional ceremonies 
beside the font, the altar, and the grave, furnished the parishioners with the 
sense of light, music, beauty, and the passing of the hours. 

The manorial and monastic departments also played their parts in the 
production and distribution of necessaries, but though the brew-house, bake- 
house, and larder have vanished or have retained only a shadow of their 
old importance, coal has remained with us since the seventeenth century, 
though no longer distinguished as sea-coal or pit-coal. Charcoal, with its 
romance of lonely woodcraft, still haunts a chafing-dish that warmed the 
fingers of medieval scribes and can still supplement a cheerless grate, and help 
to make ‘bitter beer’ or ‘hop bitters’. The reader will also find that in several 
of Sir William Beveridge’s tables these fuels are associated with wood in an 
antique shape and measure which survived till comparatively recent times, 
as some ‘men of Kent’ will remember. The faggots, bavins, and billets, 
varied by ‘tallwood’, ‘stackwood’, and ‘bushes’, grown systematically, sold 
for cutting by the acre and measured by the cord or other woodland count, 
were an asset of the royal and college estates selected here, though they do 
not all appear in these tables, which also make no mention of the ‘chestnut’, 
‘hoopwood’, and ‘hazel’, now largely grown for commerce, though ‘bavins’ 
are no longer in demand for warming churches or baking bricks. 

There is mention here of the carriage of wood by river to London, which 
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was stopped in the first half of 1667, first by a great frost in early spring and 
then by a Dutch fleet astride the Thames and Medway from May to July. 
There is mention also of payments for the sawing of wood, once a vexed 
problem for workhouse masters and holiday campers. This volume gives 
two wages, Is. 6d. and 1s., but we can only guess whether this indicates 
respectively the labour of the ‘top-sawyer’ and his mate (very much a 
‘bottom dog’). 

Perhaps the interesting specification of a ‘China orange’ (at a price which 
has no relation to ‘Lombard Street’) may prompt further idle questions. 
Does the sale of oranges garnished with sugar apply equally to the ‘China’ 
and ‘Sevill’ species? 15-17 oz. for 1d. Again, though we are not told if 
‘Bran geese’ (which rivalled ‘green geese’ as delicacies for the royal house- 
hold) were really ‘Brent geese’, we can note that they were in request from 
June to September. Now, as an old Brent goose is not exactly a delicacy, 
does not this suggest that the ‘flappers’ were beaten up in summer with boats 
and nets, while the birds bought later in the year were the produce of decoys? 
If this guess is justified, we have here ample evidence of the desertion of our 
eastern creeks and southern harbours by wild geese in the breeding season, 
with the partial exception of the ‘grey-lag’. 

Of course a mere antiquary (who always wants to know the answer to 
any old question without having to guess) will want to ask one more— 
was the ‘manchet’ (which figures largely here) used as a medium for the wine- 
sop or the milk-sop? But one might go on asking questions that are irrele- 
vant to the serious object of these fascinating Tables, for which antiquaries 
of many nationalities will be sincerely grateful. H. H. 


Chetham Miscellanies, vol. vii. 846}. Pp. iii+26; iii+159; ili+26. 

Manchester: printed for the Chetham Society, 1939. 

Although it is not the usual practice to include reviews of the publications 
of local societies in The Antiquaries Fournal, the opportunity must not be 
missed to congratulate the Chetham Society on the appearance of the 
hundredth volume of its New Series. The Society was founded in 1843, and 
is the second in seniority of the societies, or sections of societies, which have 
made themselves responsible for the publication of record material for the 
north of England, the senior being the Surtees Society, founded nine years 
earlier. The areas covered by the Chetham Society are the Palatine counties 
of Lancaster and Chester; and during the ninety-six years of its existence it 
has published a total of no less than two hundred and twelve volumes. 
Professor Tait’s account of the Society’s history, the first of the three sections 
of the present volume, is an admirable tribute to those who have co-operated 
in maintaining the high standard set from the beginning; in particular the 
names of James Crossley, who held the post of President for thirty-six 
years, and the Rev. F. R. Raines and John Harland, who edited more than 
thirty volumes of the Old Series between them, were among the leading 
figures of the Society in its early period; and Professor Tait notes that of the 
twenty-six editors of the volumes issued between 1843 and 1883 no less than 
eighteen are included in The Dictionary of National Biography. Since the 
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latter date the connexion of the Society with the School of History in the 
University of Manchester has been extended; and to-day the offices of 
both President and Vice-President are held by members of the University 
staff. 

The second section of the volume deals with a claim to the church of 
Mitton made against Cockersand Abbey in 1369-70. The document, from 
the Vatican Archives, is edited by the Rev. Joseph McNulty, whose edition 
of the Sallay Chartulary, published by a neighbouring society, is well. known 
to students of monastic history. The parish lies on both sides of the border 
between Yorkshire and Lancashire, the church being in the former county. 
The advowson was granted to Cockersand about 1220; and in 1338 a decree 
of appropriation was issued, to take effect after the cession or death of the 
existing rector. Notwithstanding this, one Thomas Sotheron induced the 
Pope in 1367, seven years after the rector’s death, to give the church to him 
if it was found to be void. Eventually the records of 1338 were produced, 
and Sotheron not unnaturally lost his case. The proceedings are voluminous; 
and the record here printed is the copy made for Sotheron on which he in- 
serted many marginal comments. The text is followed by a useful summary 
in English. 

The third section of the volume, although it modestly bears the title of 
‘The Foundation Charter of Runcorn (later Norton) Priory’, is in fact a 
history of the house with special reference to its foundation, and contains 
several valuable notes on the family of William son of Nigel of Halton, 
constable of Chester, the founder of Runcorn. CHARLES CLay. 


Nicola Pisano and the Revival of Sculpture in Italy. By G. H. and E. R. 
Cricuton. 846. Pp. xiv-+126. Cambridge: at the University Press, 
1938. 155. 

The mysterious figure of Nicola Pisano has a peculiar attraction for 
students of Italian art. His certain works are few in number, and the authors 
of this book err, if at all, on the side of caution. His origin is obscure and he 
founds no School, yet the conception of depth and space in the reliefs of the 
pulpits at Pisa and Siena opened a new era in Italian sculpture, and his 
influence transmitted through his son Giovanni and his follower Arnolfo is 
far reaching. ‘The need of a modern English work is shown by the biblio- 
graphy cited by the authors. Their analysis of the various earlier Italian 
Schools helps to explain the complexity of the currents which went to form 
the art of Nicola Pisano. Classical models were clearly dominant in his 
vision, but the delicate reliefs of the doors of the Pisan baptistery with their 
strong Byzantine characteristics must be allowed their part as well as the 
native School of North and Central Italy which was already in Tuscany 
beginning to free itself from the calligraphic style of the twelfth century. 
The Gothic element is perhaps overstressed and only becomes important in 
the work of Giovanni Pisano. The photographs are admirably chosen and 
reproduced, and the description of the reliefs and of their significance is both 
clear and readable. C. A. R. R. 
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Fournal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, vol. 68, no. 2:—Boat oculi 
survivals: additional notes, by J. Hornell. 

Antiquity, June 1939:—’Im‘adiya and Beihan, Aden Protectorate, by 
S. Perowne; Stone and earth circles in Dorset, by S. and C. M. Piggott; 
A Mesopotamian trilogy, by M. E. L. Mallowan; Archaeology in Palestine, 
by Kathleen M. Kenyon; The Roman camp-site near Castor, by C. 
Hawkes; The winding road, by F. G. Roe; Donegal survivals, by E. E. 
Evans; Avebury: excavations 1937 and 1938, by A. Keiller; Bronze 
statue from Khuzistan, Iran; Expedition to Swat and Afghanistan; Dis- 
coveries at Mersin in Cilicia; Homo sapiens at Choukoutien; Iron Age 
camps; Coelacanth fish. 

Fournal of the Society for Army Historical Research, Summer 1939:— 
The uniforms of the Bucks. Militia, 1793, by Rev. P. Sumner; The British 
army in the Orange River Colony and vicinity, 1842-54, by Major G. 
Tylden; Egyptian campaign of 1882; contemporary letters from Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, by Brig.-Gen. H. Biddulph; ‘The Scottish and English 
gendarmes and the Scottish bodyguard in the service of France, by P. White; 
Small arms at the Tower, by C. ffoulkes; Photography in the Crimean 
War, v, by Capt. H. Oakes-Jones; Soldiers and the naval general service 
medal, 1793-1840, by Commander W. B. Rowbotham; Regimental 
Museums: the Royal Berkshire Regiment, by Rev. P. Sumner. 

Annual of the British School at Athens, no. 36:—The Anavysos Kouros, 
by A. Philadelpheus; Excavations in the Plain of Lasithi: i, the cave of 
Trapeza, by H. W. and J. D. S. Pendlebury and M. B. Money-Coutts; 
The antiphons of the Byzantine Octoechus, by H. J. W. Tillyard; Greek 
fountain-buildings before 300 B.c., by B. Dunkley. 

Proceedings of the British Academy, 1937:—Some aspects of the Egyptian 
language, by A. H. Gardiner; The virtues of a Roman Emperor: propa- 
ganda and the creation of belief, by M. P. Charlesworth; The art of 
printing, by S. Morison; Costumes and festivals of Milanese society under 
Spanish rule, by F. Saxl. 

The British Museum Quarterly, vol. 13, no. 2:—A Flemish painted 
shield; A Romano-British carving from the Mendips; Two medieval 
pottery vessels; Three German glasses; A fragment of marble sculpture from 
Xanthos; The late Sir Robert Mond’s bequest; Three Egyptian antiquities; 
Two vases from Chi-Chou; An Italian treatise on chivalry. 

The Burlington Magazine, May 1939:—A Flemish Armorial window, 
by S. H. Steinberg; Sixteenth-century silk damasks: a Spanish group, by 
G. F. Wingfield Digby. 

June 1939:—A Flemish set of Venus and Vulcan tapestries, by Ella S. 
Siple; Canongate goldsmiths and jewellers, by G. E. P. How; A dated 
example of Chinese cloisonné enamel. 

July 1939:—The painted glass in Withcote church, by C. Woodeforde; 
The Witham sword, by P. Jacobsthal; Silver at the Inner Temple, by 
E. A. Jones. 
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The Connoisseur, May 1939:—Damasks and velvets at Hampton Court, 
by G. F. Wingfield Digby; Dutch porcelain, by D. K. Baxandall; An 
historic Tompion clock, by R. W. Symonds. 

June 1939:—The plate of the worshipful company of Goldsmiths, by 
E. A. Jones; The recent excavations at Amarah West, by H. W. Fairman; 
Romance and humour of the auction room, by J. E. Hodgson. 

July 1939:—Recollections of the Wilton Armoury, by J. G. Mann; 
Rare souvenirs of King George III and Queen Charlotte, by B. Gardner; 
Fifteenth- and sixteenth-century painted glass in North-West Essex, by F. S. 
Eden. 

The Genealogists’ Magazine, vol. 8, no. 6:—Frequency of cousin 
marriages, by B. S$. Bramwell; The origin of the Malets of Enmore, by 
G. E. G. Malet. 

The Geographical ‘fournal, vol. 93, no. 5:—Exploration of ancient sites 
in northern Afghanistan, by E. Barger. 

Vol. 93, no. 6:—An historical and regional survey of the village of Styal, 
Cheshire, by H. R. McClure. 

Fournal of Hellenic Studies, vol. 59, part 1:—The excavations at Al 
Mina, Sueidia: iii, the red-figured vases, by J. D. Beazley; The Strategi at 
Athens in the fifth century, by H. B. Mayor; Melian aftermath, by P. 
Jacobsthal; The so-called Koine Eirene of 346 B.c., by G. T. Griffith; The 
Pythais of 355 B.c. and the third sacred war, by H. W. Parke; The Olbian 
inscription CJG 2080 rediscovered, by N. Dzikowski; ‘The Mausoleum, by 
H. W. Law; Tondo composition in Archaic and Classical Greek art, by 
T. B. L. Webster; Alexander’s plans, by W. W. ‘Tarn; A Sybarite himation, 
by D. S. Robertson; The inscription from Kythera, by E. F. Weidner; 
Byzantine problems, by D. Talbot Rice; A peculiar form of omega in two 
sixth-century inscriptions, by L. H. Jefferey; Churchesat Bosra and Samaria- 
Sebaste, by J. W. Crowfoot. 

The English Historical Review, July 1939:—The Honor and Earldom 
of Leicester: origin and descent, 1066-1399, by L. Fox; The payment of 
fourteenth-century English envoys, by A. Larson; The English Council 
and Scotland in 1430, by C. Macrae; Henry VII’s ‘Council Learned in 
the Law’, by R. Somerville; Charles Garth and his connexions, i, by Prof. 
L. B. Namier; The early correspondence of John of Salisbury, by H. G. 
Richardson; The battle of Poitiers, by Prof. V. H. Galbraith; The Board 
of Trade and consular reports, 1696-1782, by D. B. Horn. 

History, June 1939:—The Black Prince, by P. Shaw; The emergence 
of Manchester, by A. Redford; Historical revision: lxxxix, Byzantine 
monasticism. 

Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, June 1939:—Queen 
Elizabeth’s under-clerks and their commons’ journals, by A. F. Pollard; 
Some further aspects of admiralty administration, 1689-1714, by G. F. 
James; Select documents, xxxvi, the cost of a charter, c. 1439, by G. H. 
Fowler; Summaries of Theses. 

Iraq, vol. 6, part 1:—A cylindrical seal from Syria, by R. D. Barnett; 
Western Asiatic seals in the Walters Art Gallery, by C. H. Gordon; The 
Buddhist origin of the ‘Sumerian’ heads from Memphis, by Lt.-Col. D. H. 
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Gordon; The Cypriot script of the Bronze Age, by S. Casson; Snake 
specialists in Iraq, by N. L. Corkill; Connexions between Ancient Crete and 
Babylon, by R. Dussaud; The Sa/-Zikrum ‘woman-man’ in Old Baby- 
lonian texts, by G. R. Driver and Sir J. C. Miles; Recent archaeological 
discoveries in Asia Minor, by J. L. Myres; A note on Roman window- 
panes from Jerash, by D. B. Harden. 

The Library, vol. 19, no. 4:—Notes on early music printing, by B. Patti- 
son; Archdeacon Francis Wrangham: a supplement, by M. Sadleir; The 
Caxton Indulgence of 1476, by K. Povey; The first printing of the Letters 
of Pope and Swift, by M. Mack; Lyrical Ballads, 1800: a paste-in, by J. E. 
Wells; Sir Thomas Browne’s autograph corrections, by J. Carter. 

Man, May 1939:—A study of the ceramics from the deeper levels of the 
Mumbwa Cave, Northern Rhodesia, by L. H. Wells; Pottery braziers of 
Mohenjo-Daro, by A. Aiyappan. 

July 1939:—The Colchicum crocus at Knossos, by Prof. R. M. Daw- 
kins; Some experiments on the origin of early copper, by H. H. Coghlan. 

The Mariner’s Mirror, vol. 25, no. 2:—Flags of national hfe-boat 
societies, by H. G. Carr; British sloops of 1875: the smaller composite type, 
by Admiral G. A. Ballard; Old Henry Bond and the longitude, by E. G. R. 
Taylor; The Dunwich Iceland ships, by E. R. Cooper; The division of the 
English fleet in 1666, by R. J. A. Shelley; English shipping at the end of the 
eighteenth century, by Commander J. Creswell; On the sailing instructions 
of Vasco da Gama to Pedro Alvarez Cabral, by A. Tonneau; The nautical 
museum at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, by H. P. Spratt; 
The Admiralty, ix, by the late Sir Oswyn Murray. 

Transactions of the Monumental Brass Society, vol. 7, part 6:—A brass 
once in Biggleswade church, by R. Griffin; Brasses to canons of Windsor, by 
H. F. O. Evans; A priest in cassock and other brasses at High Halstow, 
Kent, by V. J. B. Torr; A chronological list of priests in cassock, by V. J. B. 
Torr; North Burlingham, Norfolk, by Rev. J. F. Williams; A brass once at 
Staplehurst, Kent, by R. Griffin; A brass in Furneux Pelham church, 
Herts., by H. C. Andrews; The Chaworthe brass formerly in the Savoy 
chapel, London, by H. C. Andrews; An unrecorded lady at Willesden, 
Middlesex, by V. J. B. Torr; An indent at West Harling, Norfolk, by W. B. 
Slegg; A brass in Farnborough church, Warwickshire; The uses of the 
dabber and how to make it, by Rev. J. A. Humphries; Sundridge, Kent; 
Childrey, Berks; An early Exchequer tally, by H. K. Cameron; Lawrence of 
Arabia, brass rubber; A scroll from a monumental brass. 

The Numismatic Chronicle, 5th ser., vol. 19, part 2;—Irene Dukaina, 
wife of the Emperor Alexius I, by H. Goodacre; Site-finds from Richborough, 
including a scattered hoard of diademed ‘minimi’, by H. Mattingly and 
W. P. D. Stebbing; The Platana hoard of aspers of Trebizond, by H. 
Mattingly; Shapwick III: a large hoard of Valentinianian aes, by J. W. E. 
Pearce; A new gold medallion of Constantius II, by Miss J. M. C. Toynbee; 
The coinage of ‘Ali Dinar, sultan of Darfur, 1898-1916, by A. J. Arkell; 
A find from the Piraeus, by W. Schwabacher; Gold coinage of the reign of 
Theodosius I: addendum, by J. W. E. Pearce; A Berkshire hoard of Roman 
coins, by C. H. V. Sutherland; The Poughill (Devonshire) hoard of Roman 
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coins, by C. H. V. Sutherland; A hoard of denarii from Knapwell, Cambs., 
by Miss A. S. Robertson; A Roman coin hoard from Wimblington, Cambs., 
by Miss A. S. Robertson; A Byzantine hoard from Tel Atchana, North 
Syria, by H. Mattingly; The La Marquanderie hoard of Armorican coins, 
by D. Allen; A sterling of Sancho II of Portugal, by D. Allen; Some Civil 
War hoards, by D. Allen. 

Palestine Exploration Quarterly, April 1939:—Bedouin of the Negeb, 
by E. Epstein; The pottery vessels of the Old ‘Testament, by A. M. Honey- 
man; The Lachish ostraca, ii, by S. Birnbaum. 

Fournal of Roman Studies, vol. 29, part 1:—The epitaph of Avircius 
Marcellus, by W. M. Calder; ‘Verbum non amplius addam’, by G. Mac- 
donald; Dacians on the southern bank of the Danube, by A. Alféldi; The 
‘agreement’ between Philip V and Antiochus III for the partition of the 
Egyptian Empire, by D. Magie; Some recent discoveries in Rome and Italy, 
by C. A. R. Radford; Consular provinces under the late Republic, i, general 
considerations, by J. P. V. D. Balsdon; The date of the first treaty between 
Rome and Carthage, by R. L. Beaumont. 

Proceedings of the Royal Institution, vol. 30, part 4:—The collapse of 
ancient civilization, by $. Casson; Discoveries in Cilicia, by J. Garstang. 

Berkshire Archaeological Fournal, vol. 43, part 1:—Berkshire barrows, 
iv, by L. V. Grinsell; Norman pottery from Blewbury, by L. R. A. Grove; 
Excavations at St. Mary’s priory, Hurley, 2nd report, by C. N. Rivers- 
Moore; Coats of arms in Berkshire churches, by P. S. Spokes; Early British 
coins found in Berkshire and in the Silchester district, by W. A. Seaby; 
Fresh light on the history of Wokingham i in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, by A. T. Heelas. 

Fournal of the Derbyshire Archaeological Society, no. 59 (1938):— 
Horston Castle, its governors from the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries, by 
F. N. Fisher; Interim report on excavations at the Roman fort at Brough, 
Derbyshire, by I. A. Richmond; The Brailsfords, by Rev. S. P. H. Statham; 
Excavations in Derbyshire during 1938; Bronze Age urns found near 
Willington, by W. H. Hanbury; Flint axe found at Oldham’s farm, New- 
haven, by J. P. Heathcote; Peg Low, Breadsall, by W. H. Hanbury; The 
lead-miner’s standard dish or measure and a supposed duplicate, ii, by T. L. 
Tudor; Minor monuments and lesser antiquities of Derbyshire, by T. L. 
Tudor. 

Transactions of the East Herts. Archaeological Society, vol. 10, part 2:— 
Stalls and misericords in Hertfordshire churches, by G. C. Druce; The 
Belgo-Roman occupation of the Welwyn area, by W. R. Hughes; Gilbert de 
Clare, earl of Pembroke, and his gifts from his manor of Weston to the 
Knights templars, by H. C. Andrews; Furneux Pelham, its church and 
parish, by Archdeacon G. H. Cameron; Sidelights on brasses in Hertford- 
shire churches: Bishop’s Stortford, by H. C. Andrews; ‘The church bells and 
some parish clerks of Hertfordshire, iv, by L. H. Chambers; Mural painting 
in Bengeo church; Belgic and Romano-British settlements at Braughing; 
Storage pot, stirrup, and spinning whorl from Rabley Heath. 

Transactions of the Essex Archaeological Society, vol. 22, part 2:—Wall- 
paintings in Fairstead church, by E. W. Tristram and Rev. G. M. Benton; 
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Court Rolls of the manor of Ramsden Crays, 1559-1935, by F. G. Em- 
mison; The origin of the St. Catherine window at Clavering, by Rev. C, 
Woodforde; Robert Radcliffe, fifth earl of Sussex: witchcraft accusations, 
by C. L. Ewen; The Harlow cartulary, by Rev. J. L. Fisher; The black 
effigies at Layer Marney re-examined, by F. C. Eeles; Armour in Essex, by 
J. G. Mann; The Vice-Admiralty “of Essex during the Dutch wars of 
Charles II, by Miss T. M. Hope; Romano-British sites at Finchingfield, 
by J. G. Covernton; Visitations held in the archdeaconry of Essex in 1686, 
by Rev. W. J. Pressey; Fifteenth-century font-cover at Fingringhoe, by 
Rev. G. M. Benton; Domestic wall-paintings recently discovered at Dagen- 
ham and Thaxted, by Rev. G. M. Benton; Painted font in Great Maple- 
stead church; John Gurdon, vicar of Fingringhoe, c. 1422-34; Vineyards, 
Copford; Vicars of Saffron Walden; Anker-hold at East Ham church; 
Manor of Battleshall in Manuden; Roof-brackets from Harwich old church; 
A recovered Barking inventory of 1552; Holland, Ely, and St. Paul’s; 
Discoveries at Braham Hall, Little Bromley; Manor of Bernham in 
Beaumont-cum-Moze; Manor of Copford Hall; Pre-Conquest carving at 
Great Canfield church; Essex Record Office accessions; Discoveries at 
Hockley church; Manor of Fingringhoe; Reconstruction of window in 
Bradwell-juxta-Coggeshall church, 1389; Theft of ornaments from Lengee- 
hoe church, c. 1480. 

The Essex Review, July 1939:—Arms of recently incorporated Essex 
boroughs, by Sir Gurney Benham; The charm of penmanship: examples 
from Colchester Court Rolls of 1547-8, by Sir Gurney Benham; An 
Essex Lowestoft bowl, by A. Hills; Early Essex clergy, by P. H. Reaney; 
Little Baddow in the Middle Ages, by J. Berridge; Essex associations with 
a Czech humanist, Jan Sictor Rokycansky, by G. O. Rickword; Old barn 
at Lordship’s farm, Writtle; Removal of a Colchester steeple in 1692; Old 
Essex trade pictures; Roman pottery and burial urns found at Colchester in 
1938 excavations. 

Transactions of the Halifax Antiquarian Society, 1938 :—The Halifax 
wool trade, by T. W. Hanson; Some decadent local industries, by J. Walton; 
The Shibden Hall muniments, by Muriel M. Green; Halifax Visitors’ 
Book, vol. ii, by W. B. Crump; The Little Hill farm, by W. B. Crump; 
Booth and Wormald, Rishworth, by J. H. Priestley; Correspondence of 
Dr. David Hartley and Rev. John Lister, by W. B. ‘Trigg; Bonegate Hall, 
Brighouse, by H. T. Clay. 

Transactions of the Hunter Archaeological Society, vol. 5, part 2:—Shirecliffe 
Hall, by Mary Walton; Hallun—Sheffield, by F. Charlesworth; ‘Various 
Accounts 1749’, by F. M. Owen; Sheffield turnpikes in the eighteenth 
century, by A. W. Goodfellow; Pedigree of Northend of Northowram in 
the county of York, by W. F. Northend; A sixteenth-century inventory of 
Barlborough Hall, by G. R. Potter; List of manorial records relating to the 
neighbourhood of Sheffield, by Mary Walton; Bronze Age instruments 
found in Sheffield and district, by J. W. Baggaley; Note on the Roman 
pottery, etc., recently found at Rotherham, by F. Wakelin and D. Green. 

Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology (University of Liverpool), vol. 26, 
nos, I-2:—The Prudhoe lions, by I. E. S$. Edwards; A further note on the 
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sacred heart at Athribis, by A. M. Blackman; The Iron Age graves of 
Carchemish, by Sir Leonard Woolley; Excavations at Mersin, 1938-9, by 
J. Garstang; The earlier cultures at Mersin, by Miles Burkitt. 

Bulletin of the Fohn Rylands Library, Manchester, vol. 23, no. 1:— 
Richard Rolle and the Sorbonne, by E. J. F. Arnould; A note on the 
earliest printed texts of Malory’s ‘Morte Darthur’, by E. Vinaver; Athenian 
legislative procedure and revision of Laws, by K. M. T. Atkinson; The pro- 
testation of Richard II in the Tower in September 1399, by H. G. Wright; 
A Palestinian Syriac palimpsest leaf of Acts xxi (14-26), by M. Black; 
The world of Ur, iii, by T. Fish; An early seventeenth-century calendar of 
records preserved in Westminster Palace Treasury, edited by F. ‘Taylor. 

Archaeologia Aeliana, 4th ser., vol. 16:—Renaissance monuments in 
the cathedral church of St. Nicholas, by H. L. Hicks.and C. H. Hunter 
Blair; Dunstanburgh castle, by W. Douglas Simpson; Calendar of deeds 
given to the Society by the Earl of Ravensworth, by H. E. Bell; Incised 
monumental slabs in Northumberland and Durham, by R. H. Edleston; 
Symeon’s History of the Kings, by P. Hunter Blair; The gold ornaments 
from Cooper’s Hill, Alnwick, by H. Maryon; The armorials upon Durham 
castle, by C. H. Hunter Blair; A pagan Anglian cemetery at Howick; 
Northumberland, by G. S. Keensy; Excavations at Witchy Neuk, Hepple, 
by I. Wake; The Stanegate at Walwick Grange, by R. P. Wright; A map 
of medieval Northumberland and Durham, by R. N. Hadcock; Building 
records from Hadrian’s Wall, by E. Birley; Roman inscriptions from 
Chesters (Cilurnum), a note on Ala II Asturum and two milestones, by 
E. Birley; A note on two more cists at Summerhill, Blaydon, by W. Bulmer; 
Hadrian’s Wall, 1938, by I. A. Richmond. 

Friends of Llandaff Cathedral: sixth annual report:—Bishop Marshall and 
his picture, by E. W. Williamson. 

Norfolk Archaeology, vol. 27, part 1:—The last years of Thetford 
Cluniac priory, by J. H. Harvey; Three flint implements from Shimpling, 
by Sheppard Frere; The Gawdys of Norfolk and Suffolk, ii, by P. Millican; 
Some notes on the desecrated church of St. Cuthbert, Norwich, by E. A. 
Kent; Inventories of Norfolk church goods (1552), ii, by H. B. Walters; 
The free peasantry of East Anglia in Domesday, by Barbara Dodwell; 
Literature relating to Norfolk Archaeology and kindred subjects, 1937; 
Norfolk in the Dark Ages, a.p. 400-800, i, by R. Clarke and J. N. L. 
Myres. 

Friends of the Cathedral Church of Norwich: ninth annual report:—The 
organs of the cathedral church of Norwich, by Rev. N. Boston; The 
Erpingham Gate, by E. W. Tristram. 

Reports of the Oxfordshire Archaeological Society, no. 83:—Wall paintings 
in Shorthampton church, by E. T. Long; The Lovel tomb at Minster, by 
E. A. Greening Lamborn; Brasses to canons of Windsor, by H. F. O. 
Evans; Excavations at Chesterton Lane, Alchester, 1937, by D. B. Harden. 

No. 84:—Medieval domestic architecture in Oxfordshire, by E. T. 
Long; Some recent discoveries, by E. A. Greening Lamborn; Masons’ 
marks in Oxfordshire and the Cotswolds, by R. H. C. Davis; Castle Hill, 
Swerford, by E. M. Jope. 
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Transactions of the St. Albans and Hertfordshire Architectural and 
Archaeological Society, 1938:—Hertfordshire castles, by H. Braun; Excava- 
tions at Verulamium, Insula xvii, 1938, by K. M. Richardson; The Veru- 
lamium museum and its collections, by P. Corder; Ancient metallurgy, by 
A. E. Robinson; The estates of the Abbey of St. Alban, by E. Miller; Events 
in old St. Albans, by C. D. P. Nicholson; Roman sites in Hertfordshire; 
Cathedral and abbey church of St. Alban: the west front before restoration, 

Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archaeological Society, vol. 84:—The 
Visitations of Somerset, 1573, 1591—notes on Ralph Morlies manuscript, 
by A. W. Vivian-Neal; Early medieval bowl from Taunton priory, by 
H. St. George Gray; The Saxon charters of Somerset, West Monkton, by 
G. B. Grundy; Monumental brasses in Somerset, viii, by A. B. Connor; 
Glastonbury abbey excavations 1938, by Sir Charles Peers, A. W. Clapham, 
and Prior Horne; Basket-hilted sword from Walton Moor, by H. St. George 
Gray; The Domesday geography of Somerset, by F. W. Morgan; ‘The 
Meare Lake Village excavations, 1938, by A. Bulleid and H. St. George 
Gray; Somerset Fairs; Members of Parliament for the county of Somerset, 
vii, by Miss $§. W. Bates Harbin; The royal arms and achievements in 
Somerset churches, ii, by Prof. E. Fawcett; Report of the Annual Meeting 
at Clevedon. 

Sussex Notes and Queries, vol. 7, no. 6:—The Scala Coeli at West- 
minster abbey, by L. E. Tanner; Sussex entries in London parish registers, 
by W. H. Challen; History from a muniment room, by Rev. W. Budgen; 
Sussex clergy in Exeter diocesan registers, by Rev. A. C. Crookshank; A 
Sussex yeoman family as glassmakers, by G. M. Kenyon; The church- 
wardens’ accounts of West Tarring, by Rev. W. J. Pressey; A Roman coin 
hoard from Newhaven, Sussex, by Anne S. Robertson; An inquest at Rye 
in 1581; Sussex church plans, xlviii, St. Mary Hartfield. 

Yorkshire Archaeological Fournal, vol. 34, part 3:—Alabaster tombs and 
effigies in the north choir aisle of Swine church; Excavations at North 
Deighton; Eastburn bridge; Sir Patience Ward of Tanshelf, by Rev. C. E. 
Whiting; Viking and other relics at Crayke, by T. Sheppard; The organiza- 
tion of drainage and embankment in medieval Holderness, by S. G. E. 
Lythe; The origin and early history of the Kilton Fee, by W. Hebditch; 
Statute wages during a Yorkshire epidemic, 1679-81, by R. K. Kelsall; 
Records of Roecliffe, by Sir Thomas Lawson-Tancred; The seventeenth- 
century Yorkshire rentals, by W. E. Preston; The Roman site at Well, 
1938, by R. Gilyard-Beer; Bibliography. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. 45, section C, nos. 1-3:— 
Excavations at Carnanbane, county Londonderry: a double horned cairn, 
by E. Estyn Evans; Recent epigraphic discoveries in co. Kerry, by R. A. S. 
Macalister; A monument with Bronze Age scribings in co. Kerry, by 
R. A. S. Macalister. 

Fournal of the Royal Soctety of Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. 69, part 2:— 
A Long Cairn at Creevykeel, co. Sligo, by H. ON. Hencken; A group of 
grooved Standing Stones in North Carlow, by E. O’ Toole, with a geological 
report by G. F. Mitchell; Katherain; White Island church door; Note on 
a bronze hoard found at Killaha East, Kenmore, co. Kerry; Cist and food 
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vessel found near Balbriggan, co. Dublin; Irish tapestries in the Bank of 
Ireland; Some Irish altar plate, continued, by J. J. Buckley. 

Archaeologia Cambrensis, vol. 94, part 1:—Some early Welsh crosses and 
cross-slabs, by V. E. Nash-Williams; Prehistoric and Roman pottery in the 
museum of the Royal Institution of South Wales, Swansea, by Audrey 
Williams; The siting of some inscribed stones of the Dark Ages in Glamor- 
gan and Breconshire, by Aileen Fox; An Early Iron Age coastal camp at 
Sudbrook, near the Severn Tunnel, Monmouthshire, by V. E. Nash- 
Williams; The church bells of Monmouthshire, by A. Wright; Bronze axe 
found at Conway; Portions of copper cakes from Penmaenmawr and 
Dinorben; Collections of drawings of Welsh antiquities; A beaker burial at 
Llithfaen, Caernarvonshire; Portions of querns found at Port Dinorwic; 
Pike head from Marford Hill, Flintshire; Where was Alkenchurch? A 
Montgomeryshire gibbet-iron; The office of Dean at St. Davids and Llan- 
daff; A hoard of large flint flakes from Penmachno, Caernarvonshire; 
Spindle-whorls found at Corwen, Merioneth; White Hart Lane, Caerleon, 
1938; A new Roman mining site at Lower Machen, Monmouthshire. 

Transactions of the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion, 1938:—A 
dictionary of Welsh biography, by Sir J. E. Lloyd; The diaries of John 
Orlando Parry, by I. J. Williams; The racial sympathies of the Welsh 
Cistercians, by F. R. Lewis; The Welsh influence among the legal advisers 
of James II, by Bishop Mathew; Griffith of Penybenglog, a study in Pem- 
brokeshire genealogy, by F. Jones; Welsh masters of the bench of the Inner 
Temple, by R. L. Lloyd. 

Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, vol. 9, part 4:—The Nennian 
preface, a possible emendation, by I. Williams; Golengoed, by J. E. Lloyd; 
Three legal contracts concerning the Court Leet in Wales after the Act of 
Union, by E. A. Lewis; The will of Hugh Owen of Plas Du, by J. H. 
Jones; An inventory of records at the palace of Abergwili, by W. M. 
Williams; The perils of Traeth Lafan, a seventeenth-century petition, by 
E. G. Jones; Tor Clawdd, on Mynydd y Gwair, Llangyfelach, Glamorgan, 
by C. and A. Fox; Current work in Welsh archaeology. 

Transactions of the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society, vol. 69:—John Storrie’s 
excavations on Barry Island, by Aileen Fox; A barrow on Breach Farm, 
Llanbeddian, Glamorgan, by W. F. Grimes. 

Archivio Storico di Malta, vol. 9, part 4:—The origin of English dominion 
in Malta, by P. Pieri; The archives of Malta during the French occupation 
and the first years of the English dominion, by G. Gatt; The incitement of the 
Knights of Malta against the Jesuits at the Carnival of 1630, by P. Pecchiai; 
Notes on the Order of Malta in a rare Franciscan work on the Holy Land, 
1600, by E. N. Rocca; An attempt at a bibliography of Malta and of the 
order of St. John of Jerusalem, by T. Guarnaschelli and E. Valenziani. 

Syria, vol. 20, no. 1:—The excavations at Mari, fifth campaign, by A. 
Parrot; A Jewish liturgical manuscript and the cookshop of the synagogue 
at Doura-Europos, by Comte Du Mesnil du Buisson; The Seleucid kings 
and the concession of asylum, by H. Seyrig; Some provincial coins from 
Syria and Cilicia, by H. Seyrig; Frontier boundary stones of Palmyra, by 
D. Schlumberger. 
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American Fournal of Archaeology, vol. 43, no. 1:—The Orient and 
Europe, by V. Gordon Childe; The inscribed pithoi from Kourion, by 
J. F. Daniel; The lost pedimental sculptures of Bassae, by W. D. Bell; 
Archaeological exploration and excavation in Palestine, Transjordan, and 
Syria during 1938, by N. Glueck; Excavations in Samothrace, by K. Leh- 
mann-Hartleben; Watch towers and fortresses in Argolis, by L. E. Lord; 

‘The fourth campaign at Olynthus, by G. E. Mylonas; Turkeys or cranes 
on a Laconian hydria, by W. A. Oldfather; Two recent acquisitions of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art: (i) a Pelike by the Meidias painter, (ii) a cup 
in the form of a cow’s hoof, by Gisela M. A. Richter; The primitive smelting 
of iron, by T. A. Rickard; The fourth campaign at Olynthus, by D. M. 
Robinson; News items from Athens, by Elizabeth P. Blegen. 

The Art Bulletin, vol. 20, no. 4:—A, chronology of Greek sculpture, 
400 B.C. to 40 B.c., by V. Miiller; The Friedsam Annunciation and the 
problem of the Ghent altar-piece, by E. Panofsky. 

Parnassus, vol. ii, no. 4:—Pre-Columbian jades, by P. Keleman; Later 
Chinese Buddhist art, by L. Sickman; The Greek tradition, by G. Boas; 
Pottery of Susa I, by H. P. Clawson. 

Speculum, April 1939:—The ‘Byzantine Renaissance’, by C. R. Morey; 
The coronation ceremony in medieval England, by P. L. Ward; The script 
of Tours in the tenth century, by L. W. Jones; Notes on Perlesvaus, by 
Mary Williams; Historical elements in the Chansoris de Geste, by Grace 
Frank; Present state of Piers Plowman studies, by M. W. Bloomfield. 

Old-Time New England, vol. 29, no. 4:—The Fogg exhibition of New 
England genre, by G. B. Cumming; A triumphal arch by Charles Bulfinch, 
by L. Rothschild. 

Bulletin de l’ Institut Archéologique Bulgare, tome 12, fasc. 1:—The shell 
in antique art, by M. Bratschova; The technique and shape of ancient Attic 
statue bases, by A. Raubitschek. 

Finska Fornminnesforeningens Tidskrift, vol. 43:—The Iron Age in the 
Aura river district, by E. Kivikoski. 

Revue Archéologique, Janvier—Mars, 1939:—The excavation of the 
sanctuary of Hera Argeia at Paestum, by L. Bérard; A terracotta from 
Soings, and the Winds in the cult of the dead, by F. Cumont; From the siege 
of Avaricum to that of Doura-Europos, by Comte du Mesnil du Buisson; 
China or Near East, by M. T. Schmitter; Iron Age camps in North West 
France and South West Britain, by R. E. M. Wheeler. 

Bulletin de la Société préhistorique frangaise, tome 36, no. 3:—Prof. 
Vaufrey discusses the doctorate in Prehistory, and Col. Pupil cites the prin- 
cipal sculptures of Gauls for comparison with a new marble head. M. 
Boisselier briefly describes a barrow or galgal at Tréguennec, Finistére, with 
burials dating from two stages of the Neolithic, and two hand-axes of 
palaeolithic type found apart from the cists. Dr. Stephen-Chauvet discusses 
the authenticity of the Jersey flint ‘pointe’; and MM. Coutier and Sordes 
exhibit pottery found near Vallon, Ardéche, with inlaid tin decoration. 
Dr. Graziosi writes on the second palaeolithic Venus found in Italy, with 
four photographic views double-size; and M. Cote figures some neolithic 
finds from the Ain. The survival of certain primitive species in the 
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Pleistocene of Europe and Africa is discussed by M. Pottier; and Mlle Colani 
writes on the Hoabinh industry represented in several parts of the Extreme 
East. 

Tome 36, no. 4:—An illustration is given of the bronze plaque struck to 
celebrate the jubilee of M. Denis Peyrony. M. Desmaisons discusses in a 
note the authenticity of the Jersey ‘pointe’; and M. R. de Saint-Périer pub- 
lishes the bronze cauldrons of Baulne, Seine-et-Oise, which are referred to 
the Roman period. Mlle Henri-Martin reports on prehistoric research in 
quaternary deposits of the valley of Fontéchevade in the Charente; and a 
mounted Eskimo knife is figured. A neolithic pottery workshop has been 
discovered in Charente-inférieure, and a fossil elephant in Ardéche, and 
anatomical details are given. Finally Dr. Skutil discusses the prehistoric 
relations between France and Czechoslovakia. 

Tome 36, no. 5 (Mai 1939):—M. Armand Viré briefly reports on his 
successful visit to Haiti, and M. Le Rouzic describes the ruin and repair of 
megalithic monuments in Morbihan, of which a list is appended; M. R. de 
Joly recounts his experiences as a cave-hunter; and Comte Bégouen reports 
the discovery of an underground refuge in Haute Garonne, an inventory of 
others being furnished by M. Méroc. The shouldered stone axes of Tonkin 
are further discussed by Mlle Colani. 

Revue francaise d’Héraldique et de Sigillographie, tome 2, no. 1:—The 
arms of the Counts of Montbéliard, by L. Léquier; An heraldic visit to 
Saint Jean de Lyon in 1642, by J. Tricou. 

Hespéris, tome 25, part 4:—Libyan inscriptions in Tunisia, by G. 
Marcy; Archaeological remains in the Fes el-Bali district, by M. Vicaire and 
R. Thouvenot. 

Tome 26, part 1:—Moroccan swords and daggers, by C. Buttin; Gold- 
thread embroidery at Fes, by A. M. Goichon; An evocation in the syna- 
gogue of Arzila in the sixteenth century, by R. Ricard. 

Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de la Morinie, fasc. 302:—The adven- 
ture of Mgr. de Couzié bishop of Arras ina duel, by G. Coolen; The siege and 
capture of Guines by the duc de Guise in January 1558, by P. G. Chardoux. 

Bulletin de la Société Archéologique de Nantes et de la Lotre Inférieure, 
vol. 78:—The arms of Jean Joseph Louis Graslin, receiver-general of 
Nantes, 1727-90, by G. Durivault; The Launay Quarter (Pilleux), by 
R. Orceau; A serious fraud at Croisic, by G. Tattevin; Two centuries of 
popular education at Blain, by H. Sorin; The Saint-Nazaire menhir, by 
A. de la Granciére; Destroyed churches in Loire-Inférieure, by A. Vincent- 
Jouon; A voyage to Africa and Guiana in the Nantes slaver ‘Le Mars’, 
1791-3, by G. Halgan; Memories of Vendée 1830 and 1832, by E. Mollat; 
The Djibouti-Addis Ababa railway, by G. Fouché; The oppidum of 
Gergovia at the cemetery at Sarliéves, by J. Senot de la Londe; Breton 
crosses, ii, by J. Stany-Gautier; A native of Nantes at San-Domingo, 
1756-92, by J. Marion; The Vendée campaign on the Loire, from Saint 
Florent to Savenay, Oct-Dec. 1793, by Col. Balagny; Hours of the 
Diocese of Nantes, by R. Orceau; Hours of Nantes use, by P. Thoby. 

Normannia, vol. 12, no. 1:—St. Vincent de Paul, by A. Féron; Victor 
Hugo and Normandy, by M. Souriau. 
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Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaries de Picardie, Année 1938, no. 4:— 
The photography of ancient monuments, by C. de Santeul; Seventeenth- 
century Abbeville engravers, by C. Lamy-Lassele; St. Paul’s church, 
Abbeville, by G. Durand. 

Année 1939, no. 1:—The St. Elier fountain at Dreuil-Hamel, by G, 
Durand; The fief and chapel of St. Elier, by V. Douchet; Gauvain Quiéret, 
seigneur of Dreuil, by A. Hugnet. 

Germania, Jahrgang 23 Heft 2:—The mesolithic in the Cologne district, 
by W. Lung; Late Hallstatt graves with painted pottery at Kreuznach, by 
W. Dehn; Recent investigations at Kneblinghausen, by E. Samesreuther 
and E. Hennebéle; A double success of Augustus in the campaign to the 
East and North, by W. Kolbe; A decorated sigillata bowl from Straubing, by 
J. A. Stanfield; Bronze bust from Marnheim in Speyer, by H. Klumbach; 
Early medieval iron bars from Staré Mésto, Moravia, by H. Ohlhaver; 
Vibones, by S. Gutenbrunner; New discoveries at Trier, by H. Koethe; 
A new coin-dated grave find at Mengen, Freiburg i. Br., by G. Kraft. 

27 Bericht der Rimisch-Germanischen Kommisston, 1937:—The work of 
the Commission from 1 April 1937 to 31 March 1938, by E. Sprockhoff; 
Roman military standards in the early Empire, by W. Zwikker; Additions 
to the ancient and early medieval coin statistics for Westphalia and its neigh- 
bourhood, by A. Wormstall; Inscriptions on small Roman objects from 
Kéln, by F. Fremersdorf; New inscriptions from Roman Germany and 
adjoining districts, by H. Nesselhauf. 

Ipek, Band 12:—The engraved stone plaquettes in the Grotte de Laba- 
stide, Hautes Pyrénées, by Comte Bégouen; The age of North African rock 
art, by R. Vaufrey; Chalcolithic plastic objects from a site near Bucharest, 
by D. V. Rosetti; Cretan neolithic figurines, by R. W. Hutchinson; A 
theriomorphic figurine of the Cucuteni B culture, by R. Vulpe; The origin 
of German figure representations of the Migration period, by W. Holm- 
quist; The horseman-discs of the Migration period, by H. Ktihn; A Mero- 
vingian goldsmith’s workshop in the Neuwied basin, by H. Rupp; An 
Alemannic gold-handled sword from Klein-Hiiningen, Basel, by R. Laur- 
Belart; The typological method in chronology, by H. Kiihn; An old Stone 
Age rock-drawing in Bavaria, by F. Birkner; Palaeolithic art from the point 
of view of the modern hunter; A Mesolithic amber figure; Chronology of 
Sino-Siberian bronzes; Recent prehistoric excavations in the Near East; 
The chronology of Troy; A gold statuette of the Migration period; Lom- 
bardic objects in American collections; A brooch of the Migration period in 
the Goethe collections; The first archaeological evidence for the presence 
of the Vikings in America. 

Mannus, 1938, Heft 4:—Dr. Maier writes on the coarsely-flaked flint 
implements of the middle Stone Age on the Upper Havel near Berlin, and 
provides several drawings and distribution maps; Lothar Kilian inquires 
whether there was an Indo-Germanic culture in the northern areas of 
Europe and Asia; and H. J. Seitz describes prehistoric iron-mining in the 
Donaumoos, south of the Danube between Neuburg and Ingolstadt; 
Dr. Knorr has a minute study of the chapes of Slav knife-sheaths; Dr. van 
Giffen briefly describes a group of circular burials at Sleen, Drenthe, and 
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B. K. S. Dijkstra reports on the skeletal remains. Finds in the tufa of the 
Swabian Alb are also described and illustrated. 

1939, Heft 1:—W. Heym deals with the early Migration period on the 
right bank of the lower Vistula, and figures a number of pottery vessels and 
other antiquities. In connexion with the Stellerburg, Dr. Saeftel illustrates 
carpentry of the Viking period in Norder Dittmarschen; and the results of 
surveying the prehistoric barrows on the island of Sylt are published by 
Dr. Rolf Miiler, with astronomical implications. Prehistoric geography in 
the widest sense is discussed by Dr. Nietsch, in connexion with geology and 
other sciences. Mesolithic habitation sites on the Bay of Constance are 
described with one page of flints by Alfons Beck, and other minor flint finds — 
are recorded. Corded teakers in Saaz museum are noticed by Dr. Streit, and 
Dr. Rieth reports on Alemannic grave-finds at Bingen near Sigmaringen in 
Hohenzollern. 

1939, Heft 2:—Dr. Andree denies the existence of a hand-axe culture in 
Germany in the Western sense, and attacks Zotz’s classification. The origin 
and development of German cereals are examined by Dr. Bertsch, with 
sketch-maps, diagrams, and bibliography. Dozent Helmers offers an explana- 
tion of the decoration of an amphora of Walternienburg ware; and Dr. 
Frenzel contributes a number of symbols for investigation. Late palaeo- 
lithic finds in the Hasenloch cave at Pottenstein in Upper Franconia are 
published by Aug. Mayr-Lenoir. Many flintsare illustrated by Dr. Umbreit 
in his report on Buddelin, a mesolithic site near Lietzow on the island of 
Riigen; and Richard Hoffmann describes late Teutonic grave-finds from 
Phében in the district of Zauch-Belzig, south-west of Berlin. 

Neues Archiv fiir Sachsische Geschichte, vol. 59:—Austria and Saxony, by 
F. Hauptmann; The beginning and importance of the Saxon-Bohemian 
frontier, by W. Schlesinger; The absolution and death of Georg von 
Podiebrad, King of Bohemia, by O. E. Schmidt; The organization and 
administration of the finances of Freiberg in the second half of the sixteenth 
century, by W. Schellhas; The German descent of Ziegenbalg, Fichte, and 
Rietschel, by K. Léschner. 

Réimische Abteilung, Band 53, Heft 3-4:—Attic three-figure reliefs, 
by H. Gétze; The Vatican sleeping Ariadne, by W. Miller; Descriptions 
of pictures by Antiphilos of Byzantium, by B. Neutsch; The lighthouse at 
Ostia, by G. Stuhlfauth. 

Archaeologiai Ertesité, Band 50:—Early Hungarian panel painting, by 
Edith Hoffmann; Swedish activity in Greece from the archaeological stand- 
point, by A. Persson; ‘Terracotta votive reliefs in the Budapest Museum, by 
Z. Oroslau; Roman head of a youth from a gravestone in Athens, by 
A. Hekler; Roman stone monuments in Kethely, by A. Hekler; The glass 
bust of the Emperor Lucius Verus, by G. Erdélyi; Inscribed stone monu- 
ments from Szentendre, by L. Nagy; The ornament on the gold treasure 
from Nagyszentmiklés, by H. Schiiller; An unknown painting by Girolamo 
da Santocroce, by E. v. Ybl; A new Hungarian palaeolithic site, by S. 
Gallus; The palaeolithic of Korlat, by P. v. Patay; The Bronze Age in 
Siebenburgen, by M. v. Roska; Three Hungarian prehistoric finds in the 
Moravian museum at Briinn, by J. Skutil; A casual find of the Landnahme 
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period in Tiszabé, by L. Palinkés; The earliest glazed pottery of the Hun- 
garian middle ages, by J. Héllrigl; Bronze statuette of Harpocrates in Buda- 
pest, by A. Dobrovits. ; 

Notizie degli Scavi, vol. 14, fasc. 7, 8, and 9:—Discovery of the remains 
of a votive hoard at Caldevigo, Este, by A. Callegari; Various finds in Rome, 
by R. Paribeni; Ruins of an ancient hydraulic building at Zappala, Syracuse, 
by G. Cultrera; Roman tombs at Jadera, Zara, by R. U. Inglieri. 

Fornvdnnen, 1939, hafte 2:—A barrow near Rappe (Ojaby, Smiland) 
was found to contain a cist-burial of granite slabs with two flint daggers 
and other. relics; also a secondary burial four or five centuries later, and a 
coin-hoard deposited about 1240, near the earlier burial with part of a per- 
forated axe-hammer. The report is by Knut Kjellmark and Bengt Thorde- 
man. Carl R. af Ugglas discusses two wall-paintings in Riddarholm church, 
Stockholm, representing King Magnus Ladulas (died 1290) and his queen 
Helwig of Slesvig (died 1324), but the work dates from the middle of the 
fifteenth century. Rune Norberg records his discovery that the inscription 
in Forsby church, Wastergétland, gives 1135 as the date of dedication, not 
1035 as formerly believed; and the chronology of similar Romanesque 
churches is affected. Minor articles and reviews have a summary in English, 
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2 hefte. Copenhagen: 1939. 

Danmarks Oldtid. II. Bronzealderen. By Johannes Brondsted. 1238}. Pp. 304. 
Copenhagen: Gyldendal, 1939. 

Mensch und Raum in der Eiszeit der Ostalpenlinder. Von Prof. Dr. Oswald Menghin. 
10} 7. Pp. 18-22. Reprint Zeitschrift des Deutschen Alpenvereins, 1937, 1938. 

The Discovery of Man. The story of the inquiry into human origins. By Stanley Casson. 
84x 54. Pp. 339. London: Hamish Hamilton, 1939. 125. 6d. 

Prehistoric Macedonia. An archaeological reconnaissance of Greek Macedonia (west of 
the Struma) in the Neolithic, Bronze, and Early Iron Ages. By W. A. Heurtley, 
O.B.E., M.A., F.S.A. 12}x10. Pp. xxvi+275. Cambridge: at the University 
Press, 1939. £3- 35. 

The Earliest Men. By J. Reid Moir, F.R.S. Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
Huxley Memorial Lecture, 1939. 84x 53. Pp. 32. London: Macmillan, 1939. 

A pioneer in Palaeolithic discovery. By J. Reid Moir. 10x 6}. Pp. 28-31. Reprint 
Notes and Records of the Royal Society, April 1939. 

Frihbronzezeitliche Kulturen in Ungarn. Von Pal von Patay. Dissertationes Pannonicae, 
ser. ii, no. 13. 1148}. Pp. 119. Budapest: Institut fir Miinzkunde und Archaeo- 
logie der P. Pazmany Universitat. Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1938.. P. 30. 

Le Terremare delle provincie di Modena, Reggio Emilia, Parma, Piacenza. Di Gésta 
Saflund. 12x9. Pp. 266 with 98 plates. Skrifter utgivna av Svenska Institutet i 
Rom, vii. Lund: Gleerup; Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1939. 

Prehistoric East Yorkshire. By T. Sheppard. 83x54. Pp. [16]. Reprint ‘History of 
East Riding of Yorkshire’. Hull Museum Publications, no. 204. Hull: The Museum, 

1939+ 


Roman Archaeology. 


Roman Britain. By J. N. L. Myres. 84x 5}. Pp. 31. Historical Association pamphlet, 
no. 113. London: Bell, for the Historical Association, 1939. 15. 1d. (post free). 
Frihrémische Graber von Burgenland. Von Alfons Barb. 1138}. Pp. 177-203. 

Reprint Dissertationes Pannonicae, vol. ii, no. 6. 
De Moles van Drusus. Door C. W. Vollgraff. 9}x6}. Pp. 3. Reprint Med. der K. 
Nederlandsche Akademie van Wetenschappen, afd. Letterkunde, nieuwe reeks, deel 2, 
no. 6. Amsterdam: 1939. 


Scandinavian Archaeology. 


Den Gotlandska Runkalendern 1328. Av Nils Lithberg och Elias Wessén. 9$ x 6}. Pp. 
xiv-+153. Kungl. Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets Akademiens Handlingar, del 
45:2. Stockholm: Wahlstrém och Widstrand, 1939. 


Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 


Thursday, 4th May 1939: Mr. A. W. Clapham, President, in the chair. 

The following were admitted Fellows of the Society: Dr. J. W. Jackson, 
Mr. A. L. Congreve, Lord Chetwynd, and Mr. W. W. Winkworth. 

The President announced that he had appointed the following to be Vice- 
Presidents of the Society: Prof. Vere Gordon Childe, Mr. Charles Johnson, 
Sir Cyril Fred Fox, and Mr. Cyril Thomas Flower. 

Miss G. Caton Thompson, F.S.A., read a paper on Excavations in the 
Hadhramaut. 

It was ordered that the Council be asked to bring to the notice of the 
authorities the danger to which the antiquities of the Hadhramaut were being 


exposed. 


Thursday, 11th May 1939: Mr. A. W. Clapham, President, in the chair. 

Prof. C. W. Vollgraf was admitted an Honorary Fellow of the Society 
and Mr. H. Chapman an Ordinary Fellow. 

Prof. John Garstang, F.S.A., read a paper on Prehistoric Cilicia. 

The Ordinary Meetings of the Society were then adjourned until 
Thursday, 19th October 1939. 
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Abba-il, King, possible reading of name 
inscribed on clay tablet from Atchana, 


40, 48. 

Abbeville (Chelles) type of flint implement, 
found. in East Burnham gravels, 170, 
171-2 (Pl.), 177 (PL). 

Abel, figure of, carved on powder-horn, 
328. 

Abercewmboi (Glamorganshire), socketed 
axe from, 403. 

Acanthus, design used in braids from St. 
Cuthbert’s vestments, 75, 76. 

Ackling Dyke, see Woodyates. 

Acton (Suffolk), belt-chape on brass of Sir 
Robert Bures, 198. 

Adam and Eve, Temptation of, carved on 
powder-horn, 328. 

Addington (Kent), megalithic tomb at, 
268. 

Aelfleda, wife of Edward the Elder, name 
emboidered on St. Cuthbert’s vestments, 
57 

Africa, see Victoria Falls. 

Aghanaglack (Fermanagh), neolithic tomb 
at, 201. 

Aix-en-Provence, panels of tapestry from 
Canterbury Cathedral now at, 123. 

Aki-Teshup, name of witness inscribed 
on clay tablet from Atchana, 43, 


44. 

Akmim (Egypt), weaving-tablets and 
woven bands found at, 72. 

Alabaster, paper read by Dr. W. L. Hild- 
burgh on English alabaster carvings as 
records of the medieval religious drama, 


358. 

Alalakh, see Atchana. 

-Albanus, name stamped on handle of 
Roman skillet, 441. 

Aldingham (Furness) (Lancs.), silver cover 
found near Sea Wood, 84 (PI1.) 

Alport (Derbyshire), Romano-British 
Derbyshire ware from Robin Hood’s 
Stride, 430, 433-4 (fig.), 436. 

Alvastra (Sweden), medieval brocaded 
braid from, 80 7. 

Amarna, Tell el (Egypt): clay tablets 
found at, 38; pottery found at, 28. 

Amos, embroidered figure of, 70 (P1.). 

Amsterdam (Holland), equestrian aqua- 
manile formerly in the Hermitage, now 
in, 300. 

Ancient Cyprus: its art and archaeology, by 
Stanley Casson, reviewed, 100. 


Andrew, Charles Kenneth Croft, elected, 


Andrews, H. C., and G. C. Dunning, 
‘Thirteenth-Century Stirrup and Stor- 
age Jar from Rabley Heath, Herts.’, 
303-12 (figs.), 357. 
Andries, Guido, maiolica potter, identity 
with Guido di Savino, 289. 
Andries, Jaspar, maiolica potter, 289. 
Anglo-Saxon (Pagan): 
England: 
Brooches, Brixworth, 325 (Pl.). 
Loom-weights, York, 89. 
Pottery: Brixworth, 325 (Pl.); Farnham, 
323, 325 (fig.); Walton-on-Thames, 
323 (fig.); Wotton, 323, 325 (fig.). 
Anglo-Saxon (Christian): 
‘Anglo-Saxon Gold Finger-ring’, by 
Dr. Philip Nelson, 182-4 (Pl.), 243. 
Coins of Edward the Elder and Anlaf of 
Northumbria, 78 (fig.). 
Crosses, Broad Chalke, 83 (Pl.). 
Pendants, Wilton, 182 (PI.). 
Rings, Finger, 182-4 (Pls.), 243. 
Animal Remains (Prehistoric): 
Elephant: Atchana-Alalakh (jaw only), 
15; Lechlade (teeth), 193. 
Mammoth (tusk), Riverdale, Canterbury, 


317. 
Rhinoceros, Lechlade (teeth), 193. 
Anlaf of Northumbria, coins of, 78 


(fig.). 

Annals of Thomas Banks, Sculptor, R.A., 
with some letters from Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, P.R.A., to Banks's daughter, 
edited by C. F. Bell, reviewed, 95-6. 

‘Anniversary Address’, by Sir Frederic 
Kenyon, 247-59. 

Anthony, St., representation perhaps of, 
Nash (cross-slab), 150. 

Antiquaries, Society of: 

Anniversary Address, 247-59. 

Anniversary Meeting, 359. 

Auditors, Report for 1938, 358. 

Bibliographies, see Bibliographies. 

Collections: rubbings of brasses to the 
Arundell family, 125, 127, 132, 133, 
136, 138, 142, 143, 144, 146; bone 
spoon in, 315 2. (Pl.). 

Gifts to: books from Doves press, 124; 
mouth scroll from monumental brass, 
244; various, other than books, 363. 

Gold medal, presented to Dr. Haakon 
Shetelig, 257, 366. 
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Antiquaries, Society of (continued): 

Library: gifts to, 359-62; Libri Desiderati, 
356. See also under Bibliographies. 

Obituary, 363-5. 

Officers and Council, election of, 365. 

Proceedings at Meetings, 123, 243, 3575 
477: 

Publications, 359. 

Research Fund, grants from, 359. 

Antiquaries of Scotland, Society of: Col- 
lections, powder-horns belonging to, 328. 

Antoninianus, 269. 

Antwerp (Belgium), maiolica potteries at, 
289. ; 

Apocrypha, scenes from, carved on powder- 
horns, 328. 

Aquamaniles: ‘An Equestrian, of the Thir- 
teenth Century’, by Dr. Philip Nelson, 
300-2 (Pl.), 243; in form of unicorn, 
exhibited, 243. 

Aquileia, see under Mints. 

Arabia, see Hadhramaut, The. 

Arbman, Holger, Manne Eriksson, Sune 
Lindqvist, and Oskar Lundberg, Vendel i 
Fynd och Forskning, by, reviewed, 334. 

Arcadius, coins of, 269. 

Archaeology of the Channel Islands: II. The 
Bailiwick of Fersey,. by Jacquetta 
Hawkes, reviewed, 336. 

Archdeacon, arms of, see Arundell under 
Heraldry. 

Arches, arms of, 
Heraldry. 

Arms and Armour, ‘Fifteenth-Century 
Description of the Brass of Sir Hugh 
Hastings at Elsing, Co. Norfolk, Notes 
on the Armour, by J. G. Mann, 421-8 
(Pl.). 

Bascinet with visor and ‘barber de plate 
dore’, 427. 

Bastons, 427. 

“‘Besagues rondes’, 427. 

‘Cote darmes’, 427. 

“Couters’, 427. 

Galway sparth (two-handed axe), 427. 

Helms, 427. 

Poleyns, 426. 

Quisceaux, 426. 

Rerebraces, 427. 

Spurs, 426. 

Swords, 427; Chinese, 441 (Pls.). 

Vambraces, 427. 

Ventaile, 427. 

Arundell: arms of, see under Heraldry and 
also Tregian under Heraldry; ‘Brasses to 
the Arundell Family at Mawgan-in- 
Pyder, Cornwall, by the late Mill Ste- 
phenson and R. H. Pearson, 125-46 

(Pls.). 


see Arundell under 
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Arundell, Cicely, 1578, brass to, 126, 135, 
138-42 (figs.). 

Arundell, Edward, 1586, brass to, 126, 
143-4; brass attributed to, 142. 

Arundell, Elizabeth (Danet), 2nd wife of 
Sir John Arundell, 1564, fragments of 
brass to, 125. 

Arundell, Elizabeth (? Mary), (Edgcomb), 
1st wife of Sir John Arundell (1557), 
brass to, 144-6 (figs.). 

Arundell, George, 1573, and Isabel (Bor- 
lase) his wife, brass to, 126-32 (Pls.). 
Arundell, Jane, 1577, brass to, 132-5 (figs.). 
Arundell, Sir John, 1545, and Katherine 

(Grenville) his wife, brass to, 133. 

Arundell, Sir John, 1557, and Elizabeth 
(? Mary) (Edgcomb) his rst wife, chil- 
dren of, 144; Sir John, 1557, and Eliza- 
beth (Danet) his znd wife, children 
of, 126. 

Arundell, Sir John, 1590, brass to, at St. 
Columb Major, 126. 

Arundell, Mary, 1578, brass to, 126, 135-8 
(figs.). 

Arundell, MS. pedigree of family of, 145. 

Ashdown Forest (Sussex), London—Lewes 
Roman road through, 54, 55. 

Ashton (Northants), tomb of Sir John of 
Hartshill at, 439 (Pl.). 

Ashur, letters from, 35. 

Asia, see Arabia; Asia Minor; China; 
Iraq; Palestine;.Russia; Syria; Turkey. 

Asia Minor, see Boghazkeui; Yasili-Kaya. 


‘Asine (Sweden), double-looped palstave 


from, 323. 
Assyrian sculptures in the British Museum: 
From Shalmaneser III to Sennacherib, by 

Sidney Smith, reviewed, 336. 

Atanni KI, name of town inscribed on clay 

tablet from Atchana, 45. 

Atchana-Alalakh (Syria): ‘Excavations, 

1938’, by Sir Leonard Woolley, 1-37 

(Plans, Pls.), 123; ‘Notes on inscribed 

Hittite objects from, by R. D. Barnett, 

33-5 (figs.); ‘On an inscription from, 

by Dr. Bediéich Hrozny, 35-7; ‘Pre- 

liminary account of the Tablets from’, 
by Sydney Smith, 38-48 (Pls.); Hittite 
hieroglyphs found at, 16, 17; woodwork 

construction, 8—10, 20, 24. 

Excavations: 

Chronology, 26-33. 

City Gate, 18-22. 

Palace area, 2, 3-18; (archive room), 14; 
(entrance), 11; (kitchen), 11; (Great 
Staircase) 12. 

Site H, 22-6. 

Objects found: 
Amphora, 4. 
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Baths (terra-cotta), 12. 

Beads: gold cloisonné, 8; ‘lantern’, 28. 

Bronze figure of god riding on eagle, 21 
(Pl.). 

Burials, cremation, 4, 27. 

Clay figurines, 30; clay vessels, 11, 15. 

Column-bases, 2. 

Disc, steatite, 16, 17 (Pl.), 35-7. 

Elephant’s jaw, 15. 

Foundation-boxes, 19. 

Gold and ivory inlay (fragments), 8, 

Ivories (reliefs, etc.), 5, 12. 
Jugs, base-ring, 15, 31; (in form of cow), 


Milk-bowls, 12, 26, 30. 

Pottery: 2, 3, 4, 8, 11, 12, 13, 14, 26, 27, 
28, 29, 31, 35 (inscribed), 45, 473 
painted, 19, 29, 32 (Pls.). 

Querns, mortars, etc., I1. 

Sculpture, limestone ram’s head, 14 (PI.), 
17; 

Seal impressions, 34, 38, 40, 42, 46. 

Seals, 5, 13, 31, 33-5 (fig-). 

Spindle-vases, 26 (Pl.), 29. 

Store-jars, 13, 15. 

Studs, 13. 

Tablets, 8, 13, 14, 15, 18, 19, 29, 38- 
48 (Pls.). 

Tiles, terra-cotta paving, 18. 

Toilet articles, 8, 13; toilet boxes in 
duck form, 13 (Pl.). 

Athelstan, King: Bede’s Life of St. Cuth- 
bert given to St. Cuthbert’s shrine by, 
76; vestments presented to shrine of St. 
Cuthbert by, 57. 

Athens, centenary celebration of Archaeo- 
logical Society of, Society’s representa- 
tive at, 362. 

Athlone (Westmeath), bronze Crucifixion- 
plaque, 148 2. 

Atkinson, Mrs., palaeolith given to British 
Museum by, 193. 

Augustinian Canons, see Waltham Abbey 
under Monastic and Collegiate Houses. 
Aurelia Aureliana, monument to, at Car- 

lisle, 194. 

Aurillac (Cantal), eoliths found at, 185. 

Austen, Rev. J. H., excavation of Badbury 
Barrow, 291. 

Austin, Roland, elected to the Council, 


365. 
Australia, see Melbourne. 
Austria, see Vienna. 
Axes: represented on Bronze Age stones, 


294, 295-7. See under Stone Age; 

Bronze Age. Medieval, see Galway 

sparth under Arms and Armour. 
‘Badbury Barrow, Dorset, and its Carved 
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Stone’, by Stuart Piggott, 291-9 (Pl. 
and fig.). 

Baker, Rev. Eric Paul: elected, 244; ad- 
mitted, 358. 

Baldock (Herts.), pottery from Walls field 
site, 320. 

Balearic Islands, chambered long barrows 
in, 163. 

Balfour, Professor Henry, obituary, 363, 
364. 

Ballycraig (co. Antrim), food-vessel from, 
92. 

Ballynoe (co. Cork), stone circle at, 201. 

Balsan, M., on megalithic monuments in 
the Aveyron, cited 157 7., 160, 162. 

Bangor-on-Dee (Flintshire), socketed celt 
found at, 208 (fig.). 

Banks, Thomas, Sculptor, R.A., see Annals 
of. 

Banwen (Glamorganshire), Bronze Age axe 
from, 402, 403. 

Barclay, Mrs., bronze figure of Virgin and 
Child, belonging to, 327-8 (fig.). 

Bardolf, Sir Robert, belt-chape on brass 
of, 199 (fig.). 

Bardswell, Mrs., note on Byzantine paint- 
ings in water cistern, Salamis, Cyprus, 
443 (PI. and fig.). 

Barham (Kent), Anglo-Saxon spoon from, 


314. 

Barking (Essex), note on pottery from 
Longbridge Estate, 317. 

Barnabas, St., protector saint of Cyprus, 
inscription to, 444. 

Barnard, E. A. B.; appointed auditor, 244; 
Studies in Worcestershire History, by 
John Humphreys, edited by, reviewed, 
100-1. 

Barnett, R. D.: ‘Notes on inscribed Hittite 
objects from Atchana’, 33-5 (fig.); cited, 


1, 39: 

Barnwood (Glos.), palaeolithic axe found 
at, 193. 

Barrows, see Earthworks. 

Barstaple, John, belt-chape on brass of, 199. 

Bartholomew of the Mill, Bp. of Agrigento, 
church at Naro rebuilt under, 49. 

Barton-in-the-Clay (Beds.), storage jar 
from, 310. 

Barton Seagrave 
from, 326. 

Bascinet, see under Arms and Armour. 

Basketwork through the Ages, by H. H. 
Bobart, reviewed, 334. 

Bastons, see under Arms and Armour. 

Batcho Kiro, see Drenovo. 

Baynes, Prof. N. H., elected to the Council, 
365. 

Beads, see Syrian. 


(Northants), pottery 
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Beaufort (Monmouthshire), socketed axe 
from, 403. 

Beck, Richard Theodore, elected and ad- 
mitted, 357. 

Bedford (Beds.), Modern School Museum, 
storage jar in, 310. 

Bedfordshire, see Barton-in-the-Clay; Bed- 
ford; Stanfordbury. 

Belcoo (Fermanagh), Celtic standing stone 
at, 202. 

Belem (Portugal), Museum, palstaves in, 
321, 323 2. 

Belfast (co.. Antrim), Municipal Museum, 
food-vessels in, 92. 

Belgium, see Antwerp; Bruges; Brussels; 
Deynze; Louvain. 

Relknap, arms of, see Arundell under 
Heraldry. 

Bell, C. F., Annals of Thomas Banks, Sculp- 
tor, R.A., with some letters from Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., to Banks's 

- daughter, reviewed, 95-6. 

Bennac (Aveyron), two long barrows near, 
see Rodez. 

Bergen (Norway), wooden spoon from, 
316 (Pl.). 

Berkeley, Thomas, Lord, 1392, belt-chape 
on brass of, 199 (fig-). 

Berkshire, see Bray Wick; Easthampstead 
Common; Shottesbrooke. 

Bertholéne (Aveyron), Dolmen des Bou- 
rines, 161. 

‘Besagues rondes’, see under Arms and 
Armour. 

Bescoby, H. B., survey of Julliberrie’s 
Grave by, 260. 

Bethlehem (Palestine), ‘sacred trees’ in 
mosaics at, 76. 

Bettesthorne, John, belt-chape on brass of, 


9. 

Beveridge, Sir William, and others, Prices 
and Wages in England from the twelfth 
to the nineteenth century. Vol. 1. Price 
Tables: mercantile era, by, reviewed, 456. 

Bewcastle (Cumberland), Romano-British 
Derbyshire ware from, 430, 435. 

Bexley Heath (Kent), chisel from Bronze 
Age hoard, 205. 

Bibbesworth, arms of, see Arundell under 
Heraldry. 

Bibliographies: Society of Antiquaries: 
118, 238, 352, 4733 brasses, monumental, 
125. 

Bigum (Denmark), carved stones in mega- 
liths at, 298. 

Birch-wood, found in peat from Ffos 
Ton Cenglau, 394. 

Birka (Sweden), woven braid from, 74-5 


(PL). 


Blackburn Mill (Scotland), Roman skillet 
from, 441. 

Blundell, George Edward, obituary, 363. 

Boats, represented in megalithic carvings, 
296. 

Bobart, H. H., Basketwork through the Ages, 
reviewed, 334. 

Boghazkeui or Boghazkéy (Hattushash) 
(Asia Minor); gateway at, 19, 21; hiero- 
glyphics on pots found at, 35; tablets 
from, 32, 36, 41. 

Bohiislan (Sweden), palstaves represented 
in rock-carvings, 296. 

Borenius, Dr. Tancred, see Charlton, 
John. 

Borenius, Madame, see Charlton, John. 

Borlase, arms of, see Arundel under 
Heraldry. 

Borlase, Isabel, daughter of Walter Borlase 
and widow of William St. Aubyn, see 
Arundell, George. 

Bosch-Gimpera, Dr. Pedro, admitted an 
Honorary Fellow, 358. 

Bossington (Hants), gold finger-ring found 
at, 183 (Pl.). 

Bourton-on-the-Water (Gloucestershire), 
axes in hoard from, 390 7., 403. 

Bouverie, Edward Oliver Pleydell, obituary, 
363. 

Bowes, Dr. Armstrong, note on flint core 
from Riverdale, Canterbury, 317 (fig.). 
Boxley (Kent), storage jar found in church 

at, 308 (fig.). 

Boyn Hill Terrace, summary of discoveries 
in the higher part of, 166-81 (Pls. and 
map). 

Brade-Birks, Dr. S. Graham, excavation 
of Julliberrie’s Grave assisted by, 260. 
Braids, Tablet-woven, see under Tex- 

tiles. 

Brak, Tal (Iraq), pottery from, 29, 47. 

Brasses, Monumental: ‘Brasses to the Arun- 
dell Family at Mawgan-in-Pyder, Corn- 
wall’, by the late Mill Stephenson and 
R. H. Pearson, 125-46 (Pls.); “Notes on 
Fifteenth-century Description of Brass of 
Sir Hugh Hastings at Elsing, co. Nor- 
folk’, by Anthony Wagner, and J. G. 
Mann, 421-8 (Pl.); belt-chapes repre- 
sented on, 197-9 (figs.); Palimpsest 
Flemish brasses, 127-32, 132-5, 135-8, 
138-42, 146 (figs.). 

Brassington, William Salt, obituary, 363. 

Brassington (Derbyshire): Harborough 
rocks, Romano-British Derbyshire ware 
from, 430, 434; Rain’s Cave, Romano- 
British Derbyshire ware from, 430, 4345 

Rainster rocks, Romano-British Derby- 

shire ware from, 430, 432. 
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Braun, Hugh, The English Castle, reviewed, 
333- 

Braunche, Robert, brass to, 130. 

Bray Wick (Berks.), geology in neighbour- 
hood of, 166. 

Breidden Hill Camp (Montgomeryshire), 
pottery found at, 92. 

Bresse, Jean Francisco de, maiolica potter, 


289. 

Breuil, Abbé H., on East Burnham gravel 
pits, cited, 169-70. 

Breydenbach, woodcuts from, in 18th- 
century Pilgrims’ Guide, 329. 

Bridges, Rev. Francis Llewellyn; elected, 
3573 admitted, 358. 

Brindley, H. H., Impressions and Casts of 
Seals, Coins, Tokens, Medals, and other 
Objects of Art exhibited in the Seal Room, 
National Maritime Museum, arranged 
and catalogued by, reviewed, 335. 

Bristol (Gloucestershire): Bronze Age axes 
from River Avon at, 385 .; Trinity and 
Barstaple Almshouses, belt-chape on 
brass of John Barstaple at, 199. 

Britford (Northants), carved 
scrolls at, 76. 

British Museum: 

Stone Age: palaeolith from Lechlade, 193 
(fig.). 

Bronze Age: axe from Fen Ditton in, 
385 n.; axe from Mynydd y Glew in, 
402; axe from Sandlings, 204 2.; flint 
dagger from Hornsey, 440 (Pl.); pots 
from Badbury Barrow, 291; carved 
stone from Badbury Barrow in Dur- 
den Collection, 294 (Pl.); gold torc 
lent by Duke of Westminster, 320 (Pl.); 
urns from Colswinton, 403. 

Iron Age: Celtic shield from River 
Witham, 194; Celtic sword from River 
Witham lent to, 194 (Pl.). 

Roman: Derbyshire ware, 4373; cinerary 

urns from Wotton, Surrey, 325. 
Anglo-Saxon (Pagan): pottery from Slea- 

ford, 326; bowl from Walton-on- 
Thames, 323 (fig.); pottery sherd from 
Deerleap Wood, Wotton, 325 (fig.). 

Anglo-Saxon (Christian): Wilton cross- 
pendant, 182 (Pl.); garnet-set pendants 
enclosing Roman coins, 182 (Pl.), 184; 
finger-ring, 183. 

Jutish: Kingston brooch lent to, 195 (fig.). 

Medieval: equestrian aquamanile in, 300; 
Brasses, monumental, rubbings of, 1273 
bronze figure of Virgin and Child from 
Lincoln, 328; silver-gilt fork in, 316; 
Flemish spoon in, 316 (Pl.); storage 
jars in, 310-11. 
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Wheeler, 357; Bronze Age carvings of 

axes in, 295. 

Brixworth (Northants), Anglo-Saxon 

brooch and pot from, 325 (Pl.). 

Broad Chalke (Wilts.), note on Pre-Con- 

quest cross-shaft from, 83 (PI.). 

Broackes, Major, flint hand-axe found by, 

329 (fig.). 

Brélemann Collection, 

formerly in, 200 (fig.). 

Brondum Bog (Denmark), votive find of 

bronze objects, 401-2. 

Bronneger (Holland), beakers found in 
passage-grave at, 269. 

Bronsted, Johannes, Danmarks Oldtid: i, 
Stenalderen, reviewed, 331; Danmarks 
Oltid: ii, Bronzealderen, by, reviewed, 
449- 

Bronze Age: 

England: 

‘Badbury Barrow, Dorset, and _ its 
Carved Stone’, by Stuart Piggott, 
291-9 (Pl. and fig.). 

Axes: distribution of, 385 m. (map); 
Hayne Wood, 204; Sandlings, 204 2. 

Burials: cremation and inhumation: 
Badbury Barrow, 292-3. 

Carved stone: Badbury Barrow, 291-9 
(Pl. and fig.). 

Chisels: Hayne Wood, 205. 

Discs: Hayne Wood, 205. 

Flint implements: Hornsey (dagger), 
440 (P1.). 

Hearths: Sandy Lodge, Watford, 81. 

Hoards: Hayne Wood, 202-6 (PI.). 

Linch-pin: Hayne Wood, 205-6 (Pl. and 
fig.). 

Loom-weights: Sandy Lodge, Watford, 
81 (fig.). 

Palstaves: distribution of double-looped 
palstaves, 320 (map and fig.). 

Pottery: Badbury Barrow, 292-4 (fig.); 
Sandy Lodge, Watford, 81 (fig.); 

Urns: Badbury Barrow, 291-4 (fig.). 

Sickles: socketed, distribution of, 385 
(map). 

Swords: Hayne Wood, 204. 

Sword-chapes: Hayne Wood, 205. 

Wales: 

“Second Cauldron and Iron Sword from 
Llyn Fawr Hoard, Rhigos, Glamor- 
ganshire’, by Sir Cyril Fox and H. A. 
Hyde, 369-404 (Pls., maps, and 
fi 


bronze crucifix 


gs.). 

Axes: distribution of, 385 7.; socketed, 
distribution of, 390 (map); Llyn Fawr, 
385. 

Burials: cremation: Dysgwylfa Fawr 


Brittany: paper on excavations read by Dr. 


Barrow (dug-out trunk), go (PIl.). 
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Bronze Age: Wales (continued): 
Cauldrons: Llyn Fawr, 369-404 (Pls., 
maps, and figs.). 
Celts: Bangor-on-Dee, 208 (fig.). 
Discs: Llyn Fawr, 376 (fig.). 
Flint implements: Dysgwylfa Fawr, 91. 
Hoards: Llyn Fawr, 369-404 (map and 
figs.). 
Pottery: Dysgwylfa Fawr Barrow (Food- 
vessel), go (Pl.). 
Razors: Llyn Fawr, 375. 
Sickles: Llyn Fawr, 379, 386 (figs.). 
Spears: Llyn Fawr, 386 7. 
Swords: Llyn Fawr (? Hallstatt), 369- 
404 (Pls., maps, and figs.). 
Sword-chapes: Llyn Fawr, 375 (fig.). 
Torcs, Gold: Holywell, 320 (PI.). 
Brooches, see under Roman; Anglo-Saxon 
(Pagan); Jutish. 

Brook (I. of Wight), note on Belgic hut- 
site, 445 (fig.). 

Brough (Derbyshire), Romano-British 

Derbyshire ware from, 430, 434. 

Brougham (Westmorland), monument to 
Crescentinus from, 194. 

Broxtowe (Notts.), Roman skillet and 
other finds from, 441 (PI.). 

Bruce-Mitford, R. L. S.: note on Anglo- 
Saxon brooch and pot from Brixworth, 
325 (Pl.); further note on Peaslake 
Hoard, 94. 

Bruges (Belgium), Book of Hours probably 
written at, 287 (Pl.), 290. 

Brussels (Belgium): Heere brass at, 132; 
Coptic weaving-tablets at, 72. 

Bryn Celli Ddu (Anglesey), megalithic 
carvings in passage grave at, 296. 

Bryn Crag (Carnarvonshire), double- 
looped flanged axe from, 322. 

Buchanan-Dunlop, Rev. W. R., elected, 
244; admitted, 357. 

Buckinghamshire, see Burnham; Burnham, 
East; Cookham; Farnham Royal; Hitch- 
am; Iver; Lent Rise; Taplow. 

Bulgaria, see Drenova. 

Bulmore (Monmouthshire), 
found at, 152. 

Bungay Castle (Suffolk), 
from, 306 2. 

Bunsoh (Schleswig-Holstein), cup-marks 
and foot-and-hand carvings on stones 
from, 299. 

Burchell, J. P. T., and J. Reid Moir, 
‘Eoliths of a late Prehistoric Date’, by, 
185-92 (figs.). 

Burchell, J. P. T., and Stuart Piggott, 

‘Decorated Prehistoric Pottery from the 

Bed of the Ebbsfleet, Northfleet, Kent’, 


. cross-slab 


cooking-pots 
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Bures, Sir Robert, belt-chape on brass of, 
198. 

Burford, Joane (Hartshill), wife of Sir 
James de Burford, 438. 

Burgos (Spain), processional cross perhaps 
from neighbourhood of, 326—7 (PI.). 

Burgundy, arms of, see Marck, La. 

Burials, see Bronze Age; Roman; Syrian. 
See also Barrows, Long, under Earth- 
works. 

Burman, figure of, carved on powder-horn, 


329. 

Burnham (Bucks.), Iron Age pot found at, 
82 (fig.). 

Burnham, East (Bucks.), “Palaeolithic Con- 
tents of the Gravels at’, by A. D. Lacaille, 
166-81 (Pls. and map), 243. 

Burton, Margery, belt-chape on brass of, 
199 (fig.). 

Bury St. Edmunds (Suffolk), Moyses Hall, 
belt-chape at, 199. 

Butler, arms of, see under Heraldry and 
also Arundell under Heraldry. 

Buxton, Leonard Halford Dudley, obi- 
tuary, 363, 364. 

Buxton (Derbyshire): Deepdale Cave, 
Romano-British Derbyshire ware from, 
429, 430 (fig.), 437; Museum, Romano- 
British Derbyshire ware in, 437; Silver- 
lands, Romano-British Derbyshire ware 
from, 430, 433 (fig.). 

Byzantine: 

Cisterns: Salamis, 443. 
Coins: set in finger-ring, 183. 

Paintings: note on water cistern, Salamis, 

Cyprus, 443 (PI. and fig.). 


Caburn, The (Sussex), paper on excava- 
tions read by Dr. A. E. Wilson, 358; 
paper on pottery from, read by Dr. E. C. 
Curwen and C. F. C. Hawkes, 358. 

Caerleon (Monmouthshire),  cross-slab 
found at, 152 

Callenfels, P. V. van Stein, obituary, 363. 

Cambridge (Cambs.): Corpus Christi Col- 
lege: Bede’s Life of St. Cuthbert in, 76; 
Museum: Bronze Age axes in, 385 7. 

Cambridgeshire, see Cambridge; Cherry- 
hinton (War Ditches); Downham Fen; 
Fen Ditton; Lords Bridge; Quy Fen; 
Reach Fen; Soham Fen; Stretham 
Fen. 

Came Down (Dorset), carving on stone 
from barrow at, 295, 298. 

Camelford (Cornwall), moulds for socketed 

axe from Helsbury Quay, 403. 

Camonica, Val (Brescia), dagger carved on 

rock in, 297. 


by, 243, 405-20 (figs.). 


Candlesticks: bronze, from Heiligenkreuz 
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monastery exhibited, 243; equestrian, in 
Pitt-Rivers Collection, 300 

Cantelupe, Walter de, braid from vestments 
of, 80 (Pl.). 

Canterbury (Kent): flint core and Roman 
remains found at Riverdale, 317 (fig.); 
panels of tapestry from, now at Aix-en- 
Provence, 123; Museum, flint axe in, 268 
fig.). 

Be Garmon (Denbighshire), note on 
firedog, 446 (PI.). 

Capua, Janne Marie de, maiolica potter, 
289. 

Carausius, coins of, 436. 

Carchemish (Syria): double-headed sphinx 
from, 5; gateway, 19; slabs carved in 
relief found at, 17 2. 

Cardiff (Glamorganshire): axe in Bronze 
Age hoard from, 385 2.; socketed axe 
from, 403; sickles in Bronze Age hoard 
from, 379 7.3; 384. National Museum 
of Wales: Bronze Age axes in, 385 7.3 
Bronze Age axes and other finds from 
E. Glamorgan in, 402-3; socketed axes 
of ‘Welsh’ type in, 403; Llyn Fawr hoard 
in, 369; Iron Age firedog from Capel 
Garmon, 446; Guide to the Collection 
illustrating the Prehistory of Wales, by 
W. F. Grimes, reviewed, 451. 

Carlisle (Cumberland): monument to 
Aurelia Aureliana with pine-cones on 
pilasters, 194; Roman fir-cone found at, 


194. 

Carlyon-Britton, Philip William Poole, 
obituary, 363, 364. 

Carminow, arms of, see Arundell under 
Heraldry. 

Carnwath Moor (Lanarkshire), triangles 
carved on slab on, 296. 

Carwardine-Probert, Col. William Geof- 
frey, obituary, 363. 

Casson, Stanley, Ancient Cyprus: its art and 
archaeology, by, reviewed, 100. 

Castel, H., Survey of Julliberrie’s Grave by, 
260. 

Casterton, Little (Rutland), belt-chape on 
brass of Margery Burton at, 199 (fig.). 
Cauldrons, Bronze Age, Llyn Fawr, 244, 

369-404 (Pls., maps, and figs.). 

Cave, Dr. A. J. E., Note on Human Re- 
mains found at Julliberrie’s Grave, 260, 
277-8. 

Cave, C. J. P., paper on roof bosses in 
Peterborough and Ripon Cathedrals, 
read by, 123. 

Cavenham (Suffolk), bronze figure of 
Virgin and Child found at, 327-8 (fig.). 

Caves, see Drenovo (Batcho Kiro). 

Cefali (Sicily), sarcophagi from, 50. 
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Celtic (Christian): ‘Some Welsh Early 
Christian Monuments’, by V. E. Nash- 
Williams, 147-56 (Pls. and figs.). 

Ceramics, see Pottery. 

Cérés, Abbé, megalithic tombs excavated 
by, 160. 

Chagar Bazar, Tal (Iraq): pottery from, 
29 n.; tablets from, 40, 45. 

Chancellor, Ernest Clive, elected, 357. 

Changefége (Lozére), long barrow near, 162. 

Chang-Sha (Hunan Province, China), 
bronze sword and scabbard from, ex- 
hibited by Oscar Raphael, 357; note on, 
441 (Pls.). 

Channel Islands, see St. Peter Port. 

Chapelle-aux-Plats (Corréze), processional 
cross at, 327. 

Chapman, Herbert: elected, 357; admitted, 
477: 

Charlemagne, scenes from the Epic of, 
carved on powder-horns, 328. 

Charlton, John: excavations at Waltham 
Abbey, 330; on Romano-British Derby- 
shire ware, cited, 432, 435; and Dr. T. 
Borenius and Madame Borenius, paper 
on excavations at Clarendon Palace, read 
by, 358. 

Charlton, John, see Clapham, A. W., and. 

Chartres (Eure-et-Loire), axes carved on 
megalith near, 295. 

Chelles period: rostrate hand-axes numerous 
during, 282; flint implement, see Abbe- 
ville. 

Cherryhinton (Cambridge), Roman in- 
humation burials at War Ditches, 266. 

Cheshire, see Eddisbury. 

Chesterholm (Northumberland): Roman 
fir-cone found at, 194; Romano-British 
Derbyshire ware from, 430, 435- 

Chester-le-Street (Northumberland), shrine 
of St. Cuthbert at, 57. 

Chester, Little (Derbyshire), Romano- 

_ British Derbyshire ware from, 429, 
430 (fig). 

Chetham Miscellanies, reviewed, 458. 

Chettle, G. H., paper on excavations at 
Whitehall Palace, read by, 358. 

Chetwynd, Viscount: elected, 357; ad- 
mitted, 477. 

Chidiock, arms of, see Arundell under 
Heraldry. 

Childe, Prof. V. Gordon: note on distribu- 
tion of double-looped palstaves, 320 (map 
and fig.); elected to the Council, 365; ap- 

pointed Vice-President, 243, 477; reviews 

by: Archaeology of the Channel Islands: 

II. The Bailiwick of Fersey, by Jacquetta 

Hawkes, 336; Danmarks Oldtid: i, Stenal- 

deren, by J. Bronsted, 331. 
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Chilham (Kent), ‘Excavations at Julli- 
berrie’s Grave’, by R. F. Jessup, 260—81 
(Plans, Pls., figs.). 

China, see Chang-Sha. 

Chinese: note on bronze sword of late Chou 
Dynasty, 441 (Pls.). 

Chingford (Essex), pottery found at, 320. 

Chipping Campden (Gloucestershire), belt- 
chape on brass to William Grevel at, 199. 

Chi-Rho monogram on Welsh pillar-stones, 


147. 

Chitty, Miss Lily Frances, elected and ad- 
mitted, 357. 

Chou Dynasty, note on bronze sword of, 
441 (Pls.). 

Christ: Figures representing: Naro (sarco- 
phagus), 49; on processional cross, 326. 
Scenes from the Life and Passion of: 
Crucifixion: (bronze), 199 (fig.), 2433 
(copper), 326 (Pl.). Akhmim (Coptic 
plaque), 154 (fig.); Llanychaer (pillar- 
stone), 152 (fig.). 

Christopher, St., representation of, on belt- 
chape, 197. 

Churches at Bosra and Samaria, by J. W. 
Crowfoot, reviewed, 211. 

Churchill, Miss Irene, elected to the Coun- 
cil, 365. 

Cilicia (Turkey), Prehistoric, paper on, 
read by Professor Garstang, 477. 

Cirencester (Gloucestershire), belt-chape on 
brass at, 199. 

Clacton (Essex): industry contemporary 
with Levallois in Kent, 317; neolithic 
bowl from Lion Point, 411; type of flint 
implement, found in East Burnham 
gravels, 170, 172 (Pl.), 177-8 (Pl.). 

Clapham, A. W., elected President, 365. 

Clapham, A. W., and J. Charlton, note on 
Pre-Conquest cross-shaft from Broad 
Chalke, 83 (Pl.). 

Clarendon Palace (Wilts.), paper on excava- 
tions at, read by John Charlton, Dr. T. 
Borenius and Madame Borenius, 358. 

Clark, J. G. D., review by: The Old Stone 
Age in European Russia, 209. 

Clark, Miss Mary Kitson, review by: 
Excavations at the Roman Town at 
Brough-Petuaria, 1937, by Philip Corder 
and Rev. Thomas Romans, 453. 

Claudius, coins of, 441. 

Claudius II, posthumous coin of, 269. 

Clay, Charles, review by: Chetham Mis- 
cellanies, 458. 

Clements, His Honour Judge Arthur 
Frederick, elected and admitted, 357. 

Clere, Ann, monumental brass to, 142. 
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Cley-next-the-Sea (Norfolk), palimpsest 
brass at, 131. 


Clifford, Mrs.: note on terra-cotta fir-cone 
from Witcombe, 194 (Pl.); note on 
palaeolith from Lechlade, 193 (fig.). 

Close Rolls, cited (repairs to York castle), 
88. 

Clothaire II, coin of, set in finger-ring, 183. 
Clynnog (Carnarvonshire): Hallstatt bronze 
collar from, 389; cup-marks at, 295 7. 
Cohn, Dr. William, note on bronze sword 

of late Chou Dynasty, 441 (Pls.). 

Coilsfield (Ayrshire), cup-and-ring carv- 
ings at, 298. 

Coins, see Roman, Anglo-Saxon, and 
individual names of Emperors, etc. 

Colchester (Essex); Grays Thurrock sword- 
chape in Museum, 205. 

Cole, Canon R. T., admitted, 243. 

Colgrave, Bertram, elected, 357. 

Collingwood, Professor Robin George, 
resignation of Vice-Presidency, 243. 

Collins, S$. M., admitted, 123. 

Collorgues (Gard), barrow with passage- 
grave at, 163 2. 

Cologne (Germany), Seligmann Collection, 
bronze figure of Christ in, 200. 

Colswinton (Glamorganshire), urns from 
Golden Mile Barrow, 403. 

Congress of Christian Archaeology, 1938, 


94- 

Congreve, Anthony Lionel, elected, 358; 
admitted, 477. 

Constance, Empress, daughter of Roger II, 
King of Sicily, buried at Palermo, 50. 
Conyers-Morell, Rev. R., elected, 244; 

admitted, 357. 

Cook, Sir Anthony: Hartshill Castle pur- 
chased by, 439. 

Cookham (Bucks.), geology near, 166. 

Copenhagen (Denmark), National Museum, 
equestrian aquamanile in, 301. 

Coptic: Crucifixion _ represented 
plaques, textiles, etc., 154. 

Corbridge (Northumberland), Romano- 
British Derbyshire ware from, 430, 435. 

Corder, Philip, elected to the Council, 365. 

Corder, Philip, and C. F. C. Hawkes, paper 
on association of Celtic and Roman work 
on panel from Elmswell, E. Yorks, 358. 

Corder, Philip, and T. Davies Pryce, note 
on an Arretine Plate from North Fer- 
riby, Yorks., 207 (fig.). 

Corder, Philip, and Rev. Thomas Romans, 
Excavations at the Roman Town at 
Brough-Petuaria, 1937, by, reviewed, 453- 

Cornwall, see Camelford; Denzell Down; 
Falmouth; Kenidjack Castle; Lanherne; 
Luxulyan; Mawgan - in - Pyder; St. 
Columb Major; Tintagel. 

Coronation spoon, 313, 314, 315. 


on 


Corp, John, belt-chape on brass of, 199 


(fig.). 
Cotton grass peat, from Ffos Ton Cenglau, 


394+ 

Cottrill, F., note on Bronze Age hearth 
near Watford, 81-2 (fig.). 

Courtenay, arms of, see Arundell under 
Heraldry. 

‘Couters’, see under Arms and Armour. 

Cowbridge (Glamorganshire), socketed axe 
from near, 403. 

Crayford (Kent), pottery from, 320. 

Creigiau (Glamorganshire), socketed axe 
from, 403. 

Crescentinus, monument to, from Broug- 
ham, 194. 

Cressbrook Dale (Derbyshire), Ravencliffe 
Cave, Romano-British Derbyshire ware 
from, 430, 

Crichton, G. H. and E. R., Nicola Pisano 
and the Revival of Sculpture in Italy, by, 
reviewed, 459. 

Crimp, Dr. George Lydston, obituary, 363. 

Crispus, coin of, 269. 

Crosses: 

Cross-slabs and Pillar-crosses: Llanddewi’r 
Cwm, 149 (Pl.); Llanwonno, 149 (fig.); 
Llanychaer, 152-4 (fig.); Nash, 150 
(Pl.); St. Arvans, 150-2 (fig.); St. 
Davids, 154-6 (PI.). 

Processional: 13th-century, exhibited, 
243, 326-7 (PI.). 

Standing: Pre-Conquest: Broad Chalke, 
83 (Pl.); in Wales, 148. 

Crowfoot, Grace M., “Tablet-woven Braids 
from the Vestments of St. Cuthbert at 
Durham, 57-80 (Pls. and figs.). 

Crowfoot, Miss Joan, weaving designs 
worked out by, 60. 

Crowfoot, J. W.: elected to the Council, 
366; Churches at Bosra and Samaria, by, 
reviewed, 211. 

Crucifixion, see under Christ. 

Cruguel (Morbihan), cup-marked stones in 
grave at, 299. 

Crumlin (Monmouthshire), Bronze Age 
axe from, 385 2. 

Culpeper, Elizabeth (Hartshill): wife of 
John Culpeper, 438; Hartshill Castle 
owned by, 439. 

Cumberland, see Bewcastle; Carlisle. 

Cummins, Ernest, elected, 357. 

Cup-marks, represented on Bronze Age 
stone, 294-5. 

Cup-and-ring carvings, 298-9. 

Currency-bars, see under Iron Age. 

Curwen, Dr. E. Cecil, and C. F. C. 
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Cuthbert, St.: “Tablet-woven Braids from 
the Vestments of, at Durham’, by Grace 
M. Crowfoot, 57-80 (Pls. and figs.); 
Bede’s Life of, 76. 

Cyfarthfa Castle (S. Wales), Bronze Age 
axe in Museum, 402. 

Cyncoed (Glamorganshire), socketed axe 
from, 403. 

Cypriote Pottery at Atchana, 12, 15, 26, 
275 29, 30, 31. 

Cyprus, see Erimi; Khirokitia; Salamis. 
Cyprus, Ancient: its art and archaeology, by 
Stanley Casson, reviewed, 100. 


D’Abernon, Sir John, 1277, and Sir John, 

1327, belt-chapes on brasses of, 198. 

Daetgen (Norway), tablet-woven braid 
from, 73 7. 

Daggers: represented in megalithic carv- 
ings, 297; on Bronze Age stone, 294, 
297 (Pl.); flint, Hornsey, 440 (Pl.). 

Danbury (Essex), prehistoric pottery with 
lattice-work ornament from, 420. 

Danet, arms of, see Heraldry and also 
Arundell under Heraldry. 

Danet, Elizabeth, daughter of Gerard, 
see Arundell. 

Daniel, feeding the Dragon, carved on 
powder-horn, 328. 

Daniel, Dr. G. E., ‘Two Long Barrows 
near Rodez in the South of France’, 
157-65 (figs.). 

Danmarks Oldtid: i, Stenalderen, by 
Johannes Bronsted, reviewed, 331; i, 
Bronzealderen, by Johannes Bronsted, 
reviewed, 449. 

David, figure of, carved on powder-horn, 
328. 

Davies, Oliver, medieval research in Ulster, 
201. 

Davis, Sir Edmund, excavation of Julli- 
berrie’s Grave promoted by, 260. 

Deal (Kent), finds in Roman burial group 
at, 272. 

Dean, Forest of (Gloucestershire): pre- 
historic iron industry, 387, 390; iron 
firedogs possibly made at, 448; Sir John 
of Hartshill governor of, 438. 

Débuts de la sculpture romane espagnole, 
Les, by Georges Gaillard, reviewed, 102. 

Dedekam, Hans, on early Scandinavian 
weaving, cited, 59 et seq. 

Deighton, North (Yorks.), neolithic and 
Bronze Age pottery from barrow at, 


415 7. 
Dejbjerg (Denmark), weaving-tablets found 


at, 73. 
Delahay, arms of, see Arundell under 


Hawkes, paper on the pottery sequence 
from The Caburn and Lewes, read by, 358. 


Heraldry. 
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Delamere, Abbot, brass to, at St. Albans, 
140. 
Delilah, see Samson. 
Dendra (Greece), cup-marks on menhirs 
from, 295. 
Denmark: stones carved with representa- 
tions of human feet, 299. See Bigum; 
Brondum Bog; Copenhagen; Dejbjerg; 
Kassemose; Mammen; Ribe. 
Dennett, John: elected, 244; admitted, 358. 
Denzell Down (Cornwall), handled cup 
from, 294. 
Derby (Derbyshire), Romano - British 
Derbyshire ware in School and Museum, 
Derbyshire: ‘Romano-British Derbyshire 
Ware’, by J. P. Gillam, 429-37 (figs.). 
See Alport; Brassington; Brough; Bux- 
ton; Chester, Little; Cressbrook Dale; 
Derby; Duffield; Taddington Dale. 
Derham, Walter, obituary, 363. 
Desborough (Northants), Anglo-Saxon 
spoon from, 315. 
Despenser, Lord, figure of, as weeper on 
brass of Sir Hugh Hastings, 423. 
Destruction of Troy, printed by Caxton, re- 
printed in 1708, 329. 
Devil’s Causeway, Roman road, 54. 
Devonshire, The Duke of, elected, 244. 
Devonshire, see Marwood; Stoke Fleming; 
Tavistock. 
Deynze (East Flanders), double-looped 
palstave from, 323 (fig.). 
Dickin, Dr. E. P., elected and admitted, 


244. 

Dietrich of Berne (Verona), figure perhaps 
of, carved on powder-horn, 329. 

Dikaios, Dr. P., paper on the Neolithic in 
Cyprus: Erimi and Khirokitia, read by, 
243. 

Discs, see under Bronze Age. 

Dolkheim (East Prussia), late pagan burials 
at, 304-5. 

Donington (Leicestershire), Castle, Sir John 
of Hartshill, governor of, 438. 

Dorchester (Dorset): paper on excavations 
at Colliton Park read by Lt.-Col. C. D. 
Drew and K. C. Collingwood Selby, 
357; Roman spoons from, 314. 

Dorset, see Badbury Barrow; Came Down; 
Dorchester; Maiden Castle; Woodyates. 

Dorsey (Armagh), excavation of earth- 
work, 202. 

Dossin, Prof. G., work on archive from 
Mari by, 46. 

Doves Press, Bible and other volumes given 
to Society, 123. 

Downham Fen (Cambs.), Bronze Age 


Dowth (Ireland), technique of megalithic 
carvings at, 296. 

Drenovo (Bulgaria), paper on excavations 
at the cave of Batcho Kiro near, read by 
Miss Garrod, 243. 

Drew, Lt.-Col. C. D., and K. C. Colling- 
wood Selby, paper on excavations at 
Colliton Park, Dorchester, read by, 357. 

Dryden, Sir Henry, plans of long barrows 
near Rodez by, 157. 

Duffield (Derbyshire), Romano-British 
Derbyshire ware from, 430 (fig.), 436. 

Dune (Gotland), silver spoons from, 316. 

Dunning, G. C., on Belgic hut-site in Isle 
of Wight, cited, 445; see also Andrews, 
H.C. 

Dun Ruadh Cairn (N. Tyrone), food- 
vessels from, 92. 

Durham (Co. Durham), ‘Tablet-woven 
Braids from Vestments of St. Cuthbert 
at’, by Grace M. Crowfoot, 57-80 
(Pls. and figs.). 

Durham, see Durham; Heathery Burn. 

Dynham, arms of, see Arundell under 
Heraldry. 

Dysgwylfa Fawr (Cardiganshire), food- 

vessel and dug-out trunk cremation 

burial, go (Pl.). 


Earthworks: 

England: 

Barrows, Long: “Excavations at Julli- 
berrie’s Grave, Chilham’, by R. F. 
Jessup, 260-81 (Plans, Pls., and figs.). 

Barrows, Round: ‘Badbury Barrow, 
Dorset, and its Carved Stone’, by 
Stuart Piggott, 291—9 (PI. and fig.). 

France: 

Barrows, Long: Two, near Rodez in 
the South of France, by G. E. Daniel, 
157-65 (figs.); Bertholéne (Dolmen des 
Bourines), 161; Changefége, 162; 
Montrozier (Dolmen de Vayssettes), 
160; Muret (Dolmen no. III de la 
Vitarelle), 161; Noguiés (Dolmen du 
Musée de St. Germain); 160; Rodez, 
see paper above; St. Cézaire (Dolmen 
des Puades or Dolmen de la Leque), 
162; Salles-la-Source (Dolmen de 
Sannes), 161. 

Wales: 

Barrows, Round: Dysgwylfa Fawr, 90 
(P1.). 

Easthampstead Common (Berks.), London- 
Silchester Roman road on, 54, 56. 

Ebbsfleet (Kent), paper on Mesolithic and 
early Neolithic cultures, read by J. P. T. 


socket sickle from, 383 (Pl. and fig.). 


Burchell and Stuart Piggott, 243, 405- 
20 (figs.); analysis of peat, 405. 
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Eddisbury (Cheshire): paper on excava- 
tions at, read by W. J. Varley, 244; pot- 
tery found at, 93. 

Edgcomb, Elizabeth (? Mary), daughter 
of Sir Pierse Edgcomb, see Arundell. 

Edward the Elder, coins of, 79 (fig.). 

Edward III, King, figure of, as weeper 
on brass of Sir Hugh Hastings, 423. 

Edwin, King of Northumbria: marriage, 
conversion, and death of, 184; Anglo- 
Saxon gold finger-ring possibly the 
property of, 184. 

Egypt, see Akmim; Amarna, Tellel. 

Elmswell (E. Yorks.), paper on association 
of Celtic and Roman work on panel 
from, read by Philip Corder and C. F.C. 
Hawkes, 358. 

Elsing (Norfolk): ‘Notes on 15th-century 
Description of Brass of Sir Hugh Hast- 
ings at’, by Anthony Wagner and J. G. 
Mann, 421-8 (PIl.); evidence in Grey 
versus Hastings given in hall of parson- 
age and in church of, 422. 

Ely, River (Glamorganshire), Bronze Age 
use of estuary, 382 7. 

English Castle, The, by Hugh Braun, 
reviewed, 333. 

Enlil, name inscribed on tablet from At- 
chana, 43, 44. 

Epiphanios, St., protector saint of Cyprus, 
inscription to, 444. 

Erdtman, Dr. G., pollen analysis of peat 
from bed of the Ebbsfleet, by, 407. 

Eriksson, Manne, see Arbman, Holger. 

Erimi (Cyprus), paper on Neolithic in, 
read by Dr. P. Dikaios, 243. 

Er Lannic (Brittany), carved stone at, 


295. 

Errol (Perthshire), Bronze Age socketed 
sickle from, 384. 

Erwhelm (Brecknockshire), _ pillar-cross 
from Llanddewi’r Cwm preserved at, 
149. 

Esher (Surrey), preservation of Waynflete’s 
Tower, 207. 

Essex, see Barking; Chingford; Clacton; 
Colchester; Danbury; Grays Thurrock; 
Mount Bures; Rayleigh Castle; Sible 
Hedingham; Stondon Massey; Toppes- 
field; Waltham Abbey. 

Ethelburga, St., marriage to Edwin, King 
of Northumbria, 184. 

Evangelists: Figures of, on brass of Sir 
Hugh Hastings, 424, 426. Symbols of: 
on monumental brasses, 1273 on proces- 
sional cross, 326-7 (fig.); on sarcophagus 
at Naro, 49. 

Evans, E. E., neolithic enclosure on Lyle 
Hill, excavated by, 201. 


Eve, see Adam. ; 
Evebo (Norway), woven braid from, 73 
Pi). 


Ewell (Surrey), Saxon pottery found at, 


Ewelme (Oxon.), brass to Henry Lee at, 
140. 

Excavations: 

General Survey, Anniversary Address by 
Sir Frederic Kenyon, 247-59. 

Arabia: The Hadhramaut, paper on, read 
by Miss G. Caton Thompson, 477. 

Brittany: paper on excavations read by 
Dr. Wheeler, 357. 

Bulgaria: paper on the Cave at Batcho 
Kiro, near Drenovo, read by Miss Gar- 
rod, 243. 

England: Caburn, The, paper on, read 
by Dr. A. E. Wilson, 358; Chilham 
(Julliberrie’s Grave), by R. F. Jessup, 
260-81 (Plans, Pls., figs.); Clarendon 
Palace, paper on, read by John Charl- 
ton, Dr. T. Borenius, and Madame 
Borenius, 358; Colliton Park, Dor- 
chester, paper read by Lt.-Col. C. D. 
Drew and K. C. Collingwood Selby, 
3573 paper on Eddisbury Hill, read by 
W. J. Varley, 244; Leicester, paper on, 
read by Miss Kathleen Kenyon, 358; 
Oldbury Camp, Ightham, paper on, 
read by J. B. Ward Perkins, 243; Port- 
way, The (near Old Sarum), 440; Wal- 
tham Abbey, 330; Whitehall Palace, 
paper on, read by G. H. Chettle, 358; 
Witcombe, 194; York (Castle), 85-90 
(plan and fig.). 

Ireland: Excavations in Ulster, 201. 

Syria: ‘Atchana-Alalakh, 1938’, by Sir 
Leonard Woolley, 1-38 (Plans, Pls.), 
123. 

Turkey: Kusura, paper on, read by Miss 
Winifred Lamb, 243. 

Wales: Ffridd Faldwyn Camp, 92-4. 

Excavations at the Roman Town at Brough- 
Petuaria, by Philip Corder and Rev. 
Thomas Romans, reviewed, 453. 

Excavations at Thermi in Lesbos, by Wini- 

fred Lamb, reviewed, 98-9. 


Fairwater (Glamorganshire), socketed axe 
from, 403. 

Falmouth (Cornwall), socketed axe from, 
403. 

Farnham (Surrey); pottery, loom-weights, 
knife, glass bead, and bronze clasp found 
in Saxon hut, at, 325; Saxon sherd and 
loom-weight from, 323, 325 (fig.). 

Farnham Royal (Bucks.), Boyn Hill Ter- 
race in neighbourhood of, 166, 168. 
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Fawkham (Kent), storage jar found at West 
Yoke, 309 (fig.). 

Felixstowe (Suffolk), Bronze Age sword- 
chape from, 205. 

Fell, Dr. Eric W., note on silver cover 
found near Aldingham, Furness, 84 
(P1.). 

Fen Ditton (Cambs.), Bronze Age axe 
from, 385 2. 

Ferriby, North (Yorks.), Arretine plate 
from, 207 (fig.). 

Ffos Ton Cenglau (Glamorganshire), 
analysis of peat from, 392-402 (figs.). 
ffoulkes, Charles, Sword, Lance & Bayo- 
net. A Record of the Arms of the British 

Army and Navy, by, reviewed, 97-8. 

Ffridd Faldwyn (Montgomeryshire), ex- 
cavations at Camp, 92-4. 

Finch, Heneage, excavation of Julliberrie’s 
Grave, 263. 

Finch, Colonel J. C. Wynne, Capel Gar- 
mon firedog lent by, 446. 

Fir-cones, see under Roman. 

Firedogs, Iron Age, note on, 446-8 (Pls.). 

Flint implements: (see Stone Age; Bronze 
Age); unclassified, arrow-heads, Hayne 
Wood, 203. 

Florence (Italy), Bargello, equestrian aqua- 
manile in, 301. 

Flower, Cyril Thomas, elected to the Coun- 
cil, 366; appointed Vice-President, 477. 

Foliot, arms of, see Heraldry. 

Foliot, Marjorie, see Hastings. 

Folkestone (Kent), Roman beakers and 
pottery found at, 273, 275. 

Folkton Drums (Yorkshire), Bronze Age 
decoration of, 298. 

Forceps, The History of the: An investiga- 
tion on the occurrence, evolution and use 
of the Forceps from Prehistoric Times to 
the Present Day, by Vilhelm Moller- 
Christensen, reviewed, 102-3. 

Forde, Prof. Daryll, note on food-vessel 
and dug-out trunk cremation burial in 
Dysgwylfa Fawr barrow, go (PI.). 

Forsbrook (Staffs.), Anglo-Saxon coin- 
pendant found at, 184 (PI.). 

Fox, Sir Cyril: note on Capel Garmon 
firedog, 446 (Pls.); elected to the Coun- 
cil, 366; appointed Vice-President, 477. 

Fox, Sir Cyril, and H. A. Hyde, ‘Second 
Cauldron and Iron Sword from Llyn 
Fawr Hoard’, by 244, 369-404 (Pls., 
maps, and figs.). 

France, see Aix-en-Provence; Aurillac; 

Bertholéne; Changefége; Chapelle-aux- 

Plats; Chartres; Collorgues; Cruguel; 

Er Lannic; Gav’r Inis; Genévrier; Hal- 
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Mané Lud; Marne, River; Monte Bego; 
Montrozier; Muret; Noguiés; Ohnen- 
heim; Paris; Petit Mont; Poitiers; Rodez; 
St. Cézaire; Salles-la-Source; Sens; Stras- 
bourg; Valady; Vénat. 

Frankishe, Dorothy, monumental brass to, 


140. 

Frederick II, Emperor: sarcophagi brought 
from Cefali to Palermo by, 50; later 
burials in sarcophagus of, 51. 

Fridestan, Bp. of Winchester, name em- 
broidered on St. Cuthbert’s vestments, 
57 (Pl). 

From the Ground Up. Collected Papers of 
A. R. Powys, Secretary S.P.A.B. With 
an Introduction by J. C. Powys, re- 
viewed, 96. 


Gaillard, Georges: Les Débuts de la sculp- 
ture romane espagnole, reviewed, 102; 
Premiers Essais de sculpture monumentale 
en Catalogne, aux x¢ et xi¢ siécles, re- 
viewed, 101-2. 

Galway sparth, see under Arms and 
Armour. 

Gardner, Arthur: appointed auditor, 244; 
An Introduction to French Church Archi- 
tecture, by, reviewed, 212. 

Garrod, Miss D. A. E., paper on excava- 
tions at the Cave of Batcho Kiro, near 
Drenovo, Bulgaria, read by, 243. 

Garrood, Dr., note on flint hand-axe from 
Holywell, St. Ives (Hunts), 329 (fig.). 

Garstang, Professor John, paper on Pre- 
historic Cilicia, read by, 477. 

Garth Hill (Glamorganshire), cairn or 
barrow on, 382. 

Garth, Little (Glamorganshire), knobbed 
pot found in cave on, 382. 

Gav’r Inis (Brittany), axes carved on stone 
at, 295. 

Gee, Very Rev. Henry, D.D., obituary, 
363, 364. 

Genévrier (France), gallery-graves at, 164. 

Geology of Taplow district, 166-81 (Pls. 
and map). 

George, St., figure of, on brass of Sir Hugh 
Hastings, 423. 

Germany, see Bunsoh; Cologne; Dolk- 
heim; Géhlitzsch; Hornburg; Meins- 
dorf Plén; Stralsund. 

Gerumbjerget (Sweden), prehistoric twill 
cloak found at, 74. 

Ghent (Belgium), St. Bavon, references on 
Flemish brass probably to, 142. 

Giffen, Dr. van, neolithic stone circle at 
Ballynoe, explored by, 201. 

Gillam, J. P., ‘Romano-British Derby- 


liade, La; Mané er Hroek; Mané Kerioned; 


shire Ware’, by, 429-37 (figs.). 
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Gilu-hepa, Mitannian princess recorded at 
Amarna, 34. 

Girdle of Rameses, 72 2. 

Giuseppi, John Anthony, elected and ad- 
mitted, 357. 

Gjeite (Norway), tablet-woven border 
found at, 73. 

Glamorganshire: distribution of Bronze 
Age finds, 402-3; trackways, dykes, and 
Bronze Age finds in, 380-2. 

Glass, stained: “I'wo Portraits of Sir John 
Hartshill’, by S. H. Steinberg, 438-9 
(Pl.); heraldic glass in chancel of Elsing 
Church, r1sth-century description of, 
424, 426. 

Gloucestershire, see Barnwood; Bourton- 
on-the-Water; Bristol; Chipping Camp- 
den; Cirencester; Dean, Forest of; Lech- 
lade; Lydney; Northleach; Over; St. 
Briavell Castle; Witcombe; Wotton- 
under-Edge. 

Glover, Robert, Somerset Herald, tran- 
script of records of Plea of Arms, Grey 
versus Hastings, made by, 421. 

God the Father, represented on monu- 
mental brasses, 133, 135, 139- 

Goddard, Mrs., aquamanile exhibited by, 


243- 

Goddard, Serjeant, of Lynn, transcript of 
Plea of Grey versus Hastings in posses- 
sion of, 421. 

Géhlitzsch (Germany), carvings on slabs 
of cist, 296, 297 7. 

Golomshtok, Eugene A., The Old Stone 
Age in European Russia, by, reviewed, 209. 

Goteborg (Sweden), Museum: double- 
looped palstave in, 321. 

Graig Spyddyd (Glamorganshire), Bronze 
Age axe from Gelligaer Common, 402, 


403. 

Grays Thurrock (Essex), Bronze Age 
sword-chape from, 205. 

Greece, see Dendra; Mycenae; Sesklo. 

Greene, Rt. Hon. Sir Wilfrid, Master of the 
Rolls, elected and admitted, 358. 

Grenville: arms of, see Arundell under 
Heraldry. 

Grenville, Katherine, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Grenville, see Arundell, Sir 
John. 

Grenz-Horizont, cited, 398, 401. 

Grevel, William, belt-chape on brass of, 
199. 

Grey, arms of, see Arundell under 
Heraldry. 

Grey, Henry, Earl of Kent, heir of Lord 
Grey of Ruthin, plaintiff in Grey versus 
Hastings, records of case in possession of, 
421. 


Grey of Ruthin, Lord, arms of, see 
Heraldry; figure of, as weeper on brass of 
Sir Hugh Hastings, 423. 

Grey, Reginald Lord Grey of Ruthin, 
plaintiff in Grey versus Hastings, 421. 
Grey versus Hastings, transcripts of records 

of Plea of Arms of, 421. 

Griffin, Ralph, mouth scroll from monu- 

mental brass exhibited and presented by, 


244. 

Griggs, Frederick Landseer Maur, obituary, 
363. 

Grimes, W. F., National Museum of Wales: 
Guide to the Collection illustrating the Pre- 
history of Wales, by, reviewed, 451. 

Groothaert, Jacob, mentioned on Flemish 
brass, 142. 

Grosmont Castle (Monmouthshire), cook- 
ing pot from, 306 2. 

Grosvenor, see Scrope. 

Guide for Pilgrims to the Holy Land, 15th- 
century Italian book, reprinted in 1760, 


329. 
Guildford (Surrey), Museum, storage jar 
in, 310. 


Hadhramaut, The (Arabia), paper on 
excavations in, read by Miss G. Caton 
Thompson, 477. 

Halaf, Tell (Turkey), gateway at, 19. 

Haldane, H. C.: elected, 244; admitted, 358. 

Hagbar, figure of, carved on powder-horn, 


329. 

Halberds, represented in Bronze Age carv- 
ings, 297. 

Hall, Hubert, review by, Prices and Wages 
in England from the twelfth to the nine- 
teenth century. Vol. 1. Price Tables: 
mercantile era, by Sir William Beveridge 
and others, 456. 

Halliade, La (France), gallery-graves at, 
164. 

Hallstatt culture, spread of, in western 
Europe, 387. 

Hammurabi, King, inscribed tablet of, 
Atchana, 29, 46, 47. 

Hampshire, see Bossington; Brook (I. of 
Wight); Hengistbury Head; Winchester. 

Hanwell (Middlesex), rostrate hand-axe 
from, 283 (fig.). 

Harden, Donald B., note on glass frag- 
ment from Julliberrie’s Grave, 270. 

Harrow (Middlesex), brass to Dorothy 
Frankishe, 140. 

Hartford (Hunts), flint axe from, 330. 

Hartshill, Elizabeth, see Culpeper. 

Hartshill, Hugh, name taken from Manor 
of Hartshill, 438. 

Hartshill, Joane, see Burford. 
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Hartshill, Sir John. ‘Two Portraits of’, by 
S. H. Steinberg, 438-9 (Pl.); arms of, 
see under Heraldry; tomb with effigy of, 


439 

Hartshill, Margaret (Stafford), wife of Sir 
John, portrait of, 438-9. 

Hartshill, Margaret, see Talbot. 

Hartshill, William, and Joan (Neville) his 
wife, parents of Sir John, 438. 

Hartshill (Warwickshire), manor of, owned 
by family of, 438. 

Hastings, Sir Edward, defendant in Grey 
versus Hastings, 421. 

Hastings, Francis, znd Marquis of, records 
of Plea of Grey versus Hastings privately 
printed by, 421. 

Hastings, Sir Hugh: ‘Notes on 15th-Cen- 
tury Description of Brass of, at Elsing, 
co. Norfolk’, by Anthony Wagner and 
J. G. Mann, 421-8 (Pl.); arms of, see 
Heraldry; figure of, in stained glass, 
424. 

Hastings, Marjorie (Foliot), wife of Sir 
Hugh Hastings, figure of, in stained glass, 


424. 

Hastings, Plea of Arms of, see Grey. 

Hastings and Valence, figure with quar- 
tered arms of, as weeper on brass of Sir 
Hugh Hastings, 423. 

Haswell, George William, obituary, 363. 

Hatfield, Robert de, belt-chape on brass of, 
199 (fig.). 

Hattushash, see Boghazkeui. 

Hawkes, C. F. C., see Corder, Philip; 
Curwen, Dr. E. Cecil. 

Hawkes, Jacquetta, Archaeology of the 
Channel Islands: II. The Bailiwick of 
Fersey, by, reviewed, 336. 

Hayne Wood (Kent), note on Bronze Age 
hoard, 202-6 (PI.). 

Heathcote, J. P., Romano-British Derby- 
shire ware in possession of, 437. 

Heather, found in peat from Ffos Ton 
Cenglau, 395. 

Heathery Burn (Durham): cast bronze 
cylinders in hoard from, 206; Bronze Age 
‘discs’ found at, 205. 

Heere, brass in Museum at Brussels, 132. 

Helms, see under Arms and Armour. 

Hemp, W. J.: paper on Dolmen des Puades 
by, cited, 162, 164-5; appointed auditor, 
244. 

Hencken, Mrs., elected, 244. 

Hendre’r Gelli (Glamorganshire), Bronze 
Age axes from, 402. 

Hengistbury Head (Hants), handled urns 
from, 294. 

Henry VI, Emperor, buried at Palermo, 50. 
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weeper on brass of Sir Hugh Hastings, 
423. 
Henry, Mlle Frangoise, on Irish _pillar- 
stones, cited, 148 7. 
Hepat, god of Atchana, 43, 44. 
Heraclius I, coin of, set in Wilton cross- 
pendant, 182. 
Heraldry: 
Shields-of-arms, blazoned and identified: 
Arundell quarterly (Arundell, Dyn- 
ham quartering Arches, Chidiock and 
Carminow) impaling Danet quarterly 
of eight (Danet, Delahay, Belknap, 
Sudeley, Delahay, Bibbesworth, Mont- 
fort and Butler), 126; Arundell quar- 
terly with a molet for difference, 126, 
127; Arundel quarterly with a molet 
for difference impaling Borlase, 127; 
Arundell quarterly (Arundell quarter- 
ing Carminow, Luscot, Archdeacon, 
and Chidiock) impaling Dynham quar- 
tering Arches, 132, 136; Arundell quar- 
terly impaling Grenville quartering 
Whitley; 132; Arundell quarterly with 
Dynham and Arches as above impaling 
Danet quarterly of eight, 136; Arun- 
dell, quarterly of six (Arundell, Car- 
minow, Luscot, Archdeacon, Chidiock, 
Dynham quartering Arches), 138; 
Arundell quarterly of six, 143; Arun- 
dell quarterly of six impaling Danet 
quarterly of eight (as above), 139; Arun- 
dell quarterly of twelve (Arundell, Lan- 
herne, Grey, Roche, Roche, Carminow, 
Luscot, Archdeacon, Chidiock, Dyn- 
ham, Arches, and Courtenay), 143; 
Butler, 146; Danet quarterly of eight as 
under Arundell above, 143; Foliot, 423, 
424, 425, 426; Grey of Ruthin, 423; 
Hartshill, 438; Hastings, 423, 424, 425, 
426; St. Amand, 423; Tregian of 
Wolfedon, 146; Tregian impaling Arun- 
dell, 146. 
Royal Arms: England c. 1500: on Maio- 
lica Vases, 285-90 (Pls.). 
Crests: Hastings, 427. 

Hereford (Herefordshire): Cathedral: belt- 
chape on effigy of Peter de Grandison, 
199; College of Vicars-Choral, eques- 
trian aquamanile formerly in, 300. 

Herefordshire, see Hereford; Vowchurch. 

Hertfordshire: see Baldock; Letchworth, 

Rabley Heath; St. Albans; Verulamium; 

Welwyn; Wheathampstead. 

Hildburgh, Dr. W. L., paper on alabaster 

carvings as records of the medieval reli- 

gious drama, read by, 358. 

Hill, Rev. Arthur du Boulay, obituary, 


Henry, Duke of Lancaster, figure of, as 


363. 
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Hill, Arthur Frederick, obituary, 363, 
364. 

Hillyard, Major, Romano-British Derby- 
shire ware in possession of, 437. 

History of the Forceps, see Forceps. 

Hitcham (Bucks.), Boyn Hill Terrace in 
neighbourhood of, 167. 

Hittite: meaning of term, 31-2; hiero- 
glyphs: on objects found at Atchana, 16, 
17, 31, 32) 33-5 (figs-), 35-75 ivories: 
Atchana, 5; seals, Bulla: Atchana, 5, 16, 
3%» 33-5 (fig.). 

Hoards, Bronze Age, ‘Second Cauldron 
and Iron Sword from Llyn Fawr’, by 
Sir Cyril Fox and H. A. Hyde, 369-404 
(maps and figs.); Hayne Wood, 202-6. 

Hockwold (Norfolk), Bronze Age axe from, 
385 2. 

Holingworth, Rainold, brass to, 130. 

Holland: ‘A Netherlands Maiolica Vase 
from the Tower of London’, by Bernard 
Rackham, 285-90 (Pls.). 

Holland, see Amsterdam; 
Utrecht. 

Holland-Martin, R., elected Treasurer, 


Bronneger; 


365. 

Hollar, Wentzel, 17th-century map of 
Thames attributed to, paper on, by 
Major H. Howard and M. R. Holmes, 


357+. 

Holme-next-the-Sea (Norfolk): palimpsest 
brass at, 131; belt-chape on brass of 
Harry Nottingham, 199. 

Holmes, Martin R.: review by, Sword, 
Lance and Bayonet, by Charles ffoulkes, 
97-8. See Howard, Major H. 

Holywell (Flintshire), gold tore from Bryn 
Sion Farm, 320 (PI.). 

Honda, figure of, carved on powder-horn, 


329. 

Hookey, T., Belgic hut-sites investigated 
by, 445. 

Hornblower, G. D., note on Norwegian 
powder-horn, 328-9 (Pls.), 357. 

Hornburg (Germany), daggers carved on 
cover-stone of grave at, 297. 

Hornsey (Middlesex); flint dagger from, 440 
(Pl.); Origin of the Name of Hornsey. 
Early Records of Harringay alias Hornsey. 
Medieval Records of Harringay alias 
Hornsey, by Dr. S. J. Madge, reviewed, 

(Northumberland): Romano- 
British Derbyshire ware from, 430, 4353 
Museum, Romano-British Derbyshire 
ware in, 437. 

Hovenden, Henry, Island MacHugh Castle 
owned by, 202. 

Hovener, Albert, monumental brass to, 139. 
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Howard, Major H., and M. R. Holmes, 
paper on 17th-century map of Thames 
attributed to Hollar, read by, 357. 

Hrozny, Dr. Bediéich, ‘On an inscription 
from Atchana’, 35-7. 

Huddersfield (Yorks.), Tolson Memorial 
Museum, Romano-British Derbyshire 
ware in, 435. 

Hulbert-Powell, Rev. Canon Charles Lacy, 
elected, 357, admitted, 358. 

Humphreys, John, Studies in Worcester- 
shire History. A Selection of Papers of 
Historical and Antiquarian Interest, by, 
reviewed, 100-1. 

Huntingdonshire, see Hartford; St. Ives. 

Hut-sites, see under Iron Age. 

Hyde, H. A., ‘Second Cauldron and Iron 
Sword from Llyn Fawr Hoard’, The 
Paleobotanical Evidence, by, 244, 369, 
391-402 (Pls., maps, and figs.). 


Icklingham (Suffolk): flint implements 
found in neighbourhood of, 190; neo- 
lithic pottery from, 415; Bronze Age 
sickle from, 384 2. 

Idrimi, origin of name, 44. 

Ightham (Kent), paper on excavations in 
Oldbury Camp, read by J. B. Ward 
Perkins, 243. 

Ilim-ili, name of witness inscribed on clay 
tablet from Atchana, 45. 

llim-ilimma, son of Niqmepa, name of 
witness inscribed on clay tablet from 
Atchana, 43, 44; later King of Alalah, 
48. 

Ilkley (Yorkshire), Romano-British Derby- 
shire ware from, 430, 435) 437- 

Imesa, see Itas(a). 

Impressions and Casts of Seals, Coins, Tokens, 
Medals, and other Objects of Art exhibited 
in the Seal Room, National Maritime 
Museum, arranged and catalogued by 
H. H. Brindley, reviewed, 335. 

Ingham, Sir Oliver, belt-chape on effigy of, 


199. 

Ingham (Norfolk), belt-chape on effigy of 
Sir Oliver Ingham, 199. 

Interlace, patterns used in braids from 
Birka, 75. 

Introduction to French Church Architecture, 
by Arthur Gardner, reviewed, 212. 

Inveresk (Midlothian), Roman fir-cone 
found at, 194. 

Iona (Scotland), silver spoon from, 313. 

Ipswich (Suffolk), Museum: palaeolithic 
hand-axes in, 283 (figs.). 

Iraq, see Brak, Tal; Chagar Bazar, Tal; 
Judeideh, Tal; Ur. 

Ireland: Archaeological excavation in 
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Northern Ireland, 200-2. See Aghana- 
glack; Athlone; Ballycraig; Ballynoe; 
Belcoo; Belfast; Dorsey; Dowth; Dun 
Ruadh Cairn; Island MacHugh; Killa- 
loe; Loughash; Loughcrew; Lyles Hill; 
Mourne Park; Mullaghnesh Mountain; 
New Grange; Sallagh. 

Ir-Mermer, King of Tunip, treaty with 
Niqmepa, King of Mukish, 40-1, 48. 
Irnham (Lincs.), belt-chape on brass of Sir 

Andrew Louterell at, 199. 
Iron Age: 
England: 
Currency-bars: Settle (from Sewell’s 
cave), go. 
Hut sites: Brook, 445. 
Pottery: Barking, 317 (fig.); Brook, 445 
(fig.); Burnham, 82 (fig.). 
Swords: River Witham, 194 (Pl.). 
Ireland: 
Note on Celtic invasion of Ulster, 201-2. 
Wales: 
Excavations: Ffridd Faldwyn Camp, 
92-4. 

Firedogs: Capel Garmon, 446-7 (Pls.). 
Pottery: Ffridd Faldwyn Camp, 92-3. 
Irvine, Hugh Colley, elected, 357; ad- 

mitted, 358. 

Island MacHugh (Tyrone), exploration of 
habitation-site at, 202. 

Italy, see Camonica, Val; Florence; Monte 
Arrubbiu; Monte sa’ Idda; Sardinia. 

Itas(a) or Imesa, possible interpretation of 
name of Hittite king, 36-7. 

Iver (Bucks.), prehistoric pottery with 
lattice-work ornament from, 420. 

Ivories, see Hittite; Syrian. Dagger fittings: 
Poitiers, 196 (Pl.). 


Jackson, Dr. John Wilfrid: note on animal 
remains found at Julliberrie’s Grave, 
260, 278-9; elected, 357; admitted, 477. 

Janson, Jacob, maiolica potter, 289. 

Janssens, William, maiolica potter, 289. 

Jason, Story of, carved on powder-horns, 
328, 329. 

Jean, Pére C.-F., work on archive from 
Mari by, 46. 

Jerusalem (Palestine), Dome of the Rock, 
plant-forms in mosaics at, 76. 

Jessup, R. F.: “Excavations at Julliberrie’s 
Grave, Chilham’, 260-81 (Plans, Pls., 
figs.); reviews by: Basketwork through the 
Ages, by H. H. Bobart, 334; The English 
Castle, by Hugh Braun, 333. 

Jewellery: ‘An Anglo-Saxon Gold Finger- 
ring’, by Dr. Philip Nelson, 182-4 (Pl.); 
rings and pendants set with Roman 

coins, 182 (Pls.). 
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John the Evangelist, St.: name inscribed 
on pillar-cross, 155; representations of, 
Nash (cross-slab), 150; processional cross, 
326 (Pl). 

Johnson, Charles: elected to the Council, 
366; appointed Vice-President, 477; 
review by, Origin of the Name of Hornsey. 
Early Records of Harringay alias Hornsey. 
Medieval Records of Harringay alias 
Hornsey, by Dr. S. J. Madge, 455. 

Jonah, embroidered figure representing, 71, 
78. 

Jones, Cyril Challenor Lloyd, elected, 


57° 

Jones, Surgeon-Captain Kenneth Hurl- 
stone, R.N., obituary, 363. 

Judeideh, Tal (Iraq): clay figurines found 
at, 30; pottery from, 29, 30. 

Julia, daughter of Emperor Titus, head on 
vase possibly representing, 83 (fig.). 

‘Julliberrie’s Grave, Chilham (Kent), Ex- 
cavation of’, by R. F. Jessup, 260-81 
(Plans, Pls., figs.). 

Justin II, coin of, set in finger-ring, 183 7. 

Jutish brooch, Kingston, 195 (fig.). 


Kalvé (Norway), decorated prehistoric 
pottery from, 420. 

Karslake, Lt.-Col. J. B. P.: elected to the 
Council, 366; review by, The Open 
Fields, 213. 

Kassemose (Seeland), prehistoric pottery 
sherd from, 420. 

Kendrick, T. D.: note on bronze figure of 
Virgin and Child, 327-8 (fig.); note on 
Jutish brooch from Kingston, 195 (fig-); 
note on Celtic sword from River Witham, 
194; note on gold tore from Holywell, 
320 (Pl.). 

Kenidjack Castle (Cornwall), socketed axes 
from, 403. 

Kennard, A. S.: analysis of shells from the 
bed of the Ebbsfleet, 407; note on non- 
marine mollusca found at Julliberrie’s 
Grave, Chilham, 260, 279-80. 

Kennedy, Rev. John, obituary, 363. 

Kennet, West (Wilts.), prehistoric pottery 
from, 411 7. 

Kennett, William, the Society’s porter, 
retirement of, 362. 

Kent, William, Esher Place rebuilt by, 207. 

Kent, see Addington; Barham; Bexley 
Heath; Boxley; Canterbury; Chilham; 
Crayford; Deal; Ebbsfleet; Fawkham; 
Folkestone; Hayne Wood; Ightham; 
Kingston; Maidstone; Northfleet; Or- 
pington; Richborough;  Sandlings; 
Springhead; Stone Court; Swanwick; 

Swarling. 
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Kenyon, Sir Frederic, ‘Anniversary Ad- 
dress’, 247-59. 

Kenyon, Miss Kathleen, paper on excava- 
tions at Leicester read by, 358. 

Kerdeston, Sir Roger, belt-chape on effigy 
of, 198. 

Khirokitia (Cyprus), paper on Neolithic in, 
read by Dr. P. Dikaios, 243. 

Khurrian, influences at Atchana, 32. 

Kidwelly (Carmarthenshire), Castle, belt- 
chape found at, 197. 

Kilburn (Middlesex), storage jar said to be 
from site of Priory, 309. 

Killaloe (co. Clare), Bronze Age socketed 
sickle from, 384 (figs.). 

King, Professor W. B. R., researches in 
Thames valley, cited, 168. 

Kingsford, H. S., review by, Impressions 
and Casts of Seals, etc., exhibited in the 
National Maritime Museum, arranged 
and catalogued by H. H. Brindley, 


335+ 

King’s Lynn (Norfolk), brass to Robert 
Braunche, 130. 

Kingston (Kent), Jutish brooch found in 
grave at, 195 (fig.). 

Kirkby Thore (Westmorland), Roman 
fire-cone found at, 194. 

Kirkley Shore, see Kirkby Thore. 

Kushibu, name of town inscribed on clay 
tablet from Atchana, 45. 

Kusura (Turkey), paper on further excava- 
tions at, read by Miss Winifred Lamb, 


243. 


Lacaille, A. D.: ‘Palaeolithic Contents of 
the Gravels at East Burnham, Bucks.’, 
166-81 (Pls. and map), 243; note on pot 
found at Burnham, 82 (fig.); elected, 
244; admitted, 357. 

Lamb, Miss Winifred, paper on excava- 
tions at Kusura, read by, 243; elected 
to the Council, 366; Excavations at 
Thermi in Lesbos, by, reviewed, 98-9. 

Lancashire, see Aldingham; Liverpool. 

Lanherne, arms of, see Arundell under 
Heraldry. 

Lanherne Nunnery (Cornwall), brasses to 
the Arundell family moved to, 125. 

-Lavers, Ralph, help given to excavations 
at Atchana-Alalakh by, 1. 

Lawlor, H. C., work on Norman settle- 
ments in Ulster, 201. 

Lawrence, St., figure representing, on St. 
Cuthbert’s maniple, 75. 

Lawrence, Sir Alexander, Bart., elected, 
357; admitted, 358. 
Lawrence, Sir Thomas, see Annals of 
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Leche, William, clerk, evidence in Grey 
versus Hastings taken by, 422. 

Lechlade (Glos.): note on palaeolith from, 
193 (fig.); Romano-British pottery found 
at, 193; rhinoceros and elephant teeth 
found at, 193. 

Lee, Henry, brass to, at Ewelme, 140. 
Leeds, E. T.: cited, 372, 382. 

Leicester (Leicestershire): paper on excava- 
tions at, read by Miss Kathleen Kenyon, 
358; Society’s appreciation of action of 
Corporation in regard to excavations in 
the city of, 358. 

Leicestershire: see Donington; Leicester; 
Melbourne. 

Leighton, W., elected, 244. 

Lent Rise (Bucks.), geology in neighbour- 
hood of, 167, 168. 

Letchworth (Herts.), Museum, Iron Age 
pottery in, 317. 

Levallois culture: chipping site at River- 
dale, Canterbury, 317; type of flint im- 
plement, found in East Burnham gravels, 
171, 174-5 (Pl.), 180-1 (Pl.). 
Leverhulme Studentship Committee of the 
London Museum, the Secretary of the 
Society to represent the Society on, 362. 
Libius Severus, coin of, set in finger-ring, 


183. 

Liddell, Miss Dorothy, obituary, 363, 
365. 

Lidind Eronson, name, possibly of owner, 
carved on powder-horn, 329. 

Limhamn (Sweden), Scandinavian dwell- 
ing-place, culture at, 415, 417. 

Lincolnshire, see Irnham; Sleaford; With- 
am, River. 

Lindqvist, Sune, see Arbman, Holger. 

Liverpool (Lancs.): Museum: Girdle of 
Rameses in, 72 ”.; Kingston brooch lent 
to British Museum by, 195 (fig.). 

Llandaff (Glamorganshire), pillar-cross at, 


149. 

Llanddetty (Brecknockshire), socketed axe 
from, 403. 

Llanddewi’r Cwm (Brecknockshire), pillar- 
cross at, 149 (Pl.). 

Llanddewi - rhydderch (Monmouthshire), 
socketed axe from, 403. 

Llandew (Brecknockshire), socketed axe 


from, 403. 

Llandough (Glamorganshire), pillar-cross 
at, 149. 

Llandysilio (Denbighshire), socketed axe 
from, 403. 


Llansannan (Glamorganshire), Bronze Age 
socketed knife from, 402. 


Llansantffraid - cwmdeuddwr  (Radnor- 


Thomas Banks, Sculptor, R.A. 


shire), socketed axe from, 403. 
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Llanthony (Monmouthshire), socketed axe 
from, 403. 
Llantwit (Glamorganshire), socketed axe 
from, 403. 
Llantwit Major (Glamorganshire): socketed 
axes from, 403 (PIl.); sickles in Bronze 
Age hoard from, 379 2. 
Llanwonno (Glamorganshire), 
cised slab at, 149 (fig.). 
Llanychaer (Pembrokeshire), pillar-stone 
found at, 152-4 (fig.). 
Llanynnis (Brecknockshire), pillar-cross at, 


cross-in- 


Lloyd, Seton Howard Frederick, elected, 


357 

Llyn Fawr (Glamorganshire): ‘Second 
Cauldron and Iron Sword from Hoard’, 
by Sir Cyril Fox and H. A. Hyde, 244, 
369-404 (Pls., maps, and figs.); dykes 
and trackways in neighbourhood of, 380; 
reconstruction of history of lake, 398— 
402. 

London: Corporation of City of, gift of 
The Great Chronicle of London, to the 
Society, 358; 17th-century map of 
Thames from Westminster to the sea, 
attributed to Hollar, paper on, read by 
Major H. Howard and M. R. Holmes, 
3573; bone spoons found in, 315 (PI.). 

Euston Square: finger-ring said to have 
been found near, 183 (PI.). 

Garrick Street: Anglo-Saxon finger-ring 
found in, 183 (Pl.). 

Guildhall Museum: ‘A Medieval Spoon in’, 
by J. B. Ward Perkins, 243, 313-16 
(Pls. and fig.). 

Fir-cones found with Roman remains, 
in, 194. 

Medieval bronze belt-chape in, 197 
(P1.). 

Stirrup from Moorfields in, 305. 

King William Street: Maiolica vase found 
in, 288. 

Moorfields: 15th-century stirrup from, 
305. 

Moorgate: storage jar found in, 309. 

Thames Street: belt-chape found in, 197 
(Pl.). 

The Tower: ‘A Netherlands Maiolica 
Vase from’, by Bernard Rackham, 28 5— 
go (Pls.). 

Whitehall Palace: paper on excavations on 
site of, read by G. H. Chettle, 358. 

London Museum: 

Anglo-Saxon (Pagan): storage jar from 
Fawkham in, 309 (fig.). 

Bronze Age: pottery and loom-weights 
from near Watford in, 8 1-2 (fig.); sword- 
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Medieval: bronze belt-chape in, 197 (P1.); 
bone spoons in, 315 2. (Pl.); Maiolica 

vases in, 286—go (PI.). 

Long, Edward Tudor, elected, 357; ad- 
mitted, 358. 

Lopez, Angel del Castillo, paper on pal- 
staves, cited, 321. 

Lords Bridge (Cambs.), Iron Age firedog 
from, 447, 448. 

Loughash (Tyrone), evidence of Celtic 
occupation at, 201. 

Loughcrew (Ireland), megalithic carvings 
at, 296. 

Louterell, Sir Andrew, belt-chape on brass 
of, 199. 

Louvain (Belgium), belt-chape from Dyle 
at, 199. 

Lovell versus Morley, preservation of 
records of Plea of Arms of, 421. 

Lowther, A. W. G., note on Saxon pottery 
from Surrey, 323 (figs.). 

Loxton (Somerset), socketed axe from, 
404. 

Lucchesi e Camastra, Baron Vincent, buried 
in sarcophagus at Naro, 51-2. 

Luke St., name inscribed on pillar-cross, 


155. 

Lukis, Rev. W. C., plans of long barrows 
near Rodez, by, 157. 

Lundberg, Oskar, see Arbman, Holger. 

Luscot, arms of, see Arundell under 
Heraldry. 

Luwian, hieroglyphic inscriptions at At- 
chana, related to, 32. 

Luxulyan (Cornwall), bronze vessel found 

at, 389 2. 

Lydney (Gloucestershire), iron bowl found 

at, 448. 

Lyles Hill (Ireland), neolithic enclosure on, 

201. 

Lyons, see under Mints. 


Mabinogion, The, on cauldrons, cited, 
372. 

McIntyre, J., elected, 244. 

Mackinnon, Rt. Hon. Sir Frank, Lord 
Justice of Appeal, elected, 244; admitted, 


357 

Madge, Dr. S. J.: elected to the Council, 
366; Origin of the Name of Hornsey. 
Early Records of Harringay alias Hornsey. 
Medieval Records of Harringay alias 
Hornsey, by, reviewed, 455. 

Madrid (Spain), Archaeological Museum, 
monumental brass in, 130. 

Maeyer, Dr. R. de, De Romeinsche Villa’s 
in Belgié, een archeologische Studie, by, 


reviewed, 210. 


chape from Sion Reach in, 205. 


Mahr, Dr. A., on cauldrons, cited, 382 7. 
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Maiden Castle (Dorset), prehistoric pottery 
with lattice-work ornament from, 420. 
Maidstone (Kent), Museum, storage jar 
from Boxley in, 308 (fig.). 

Maiolica, see under Pottery. 

Mallorca or Majorca (Balearic Isles), Son 
Caulellas 14, long barrow, 164. 

Mallowan, M. E. L., cited, 29. 

Mammen (Denmark), Viking woven braid 
found at, 74. 

Man, Isle of, cross-slabs found in, 150. 

Manasseh, King, figure representing, in 
glass at York Minster, 199. 

Mané er Hroek (Brittany), axe on carved 
stone from, 295. 

Mané Kerioned (Brittany), axe on carved 
stone from, 295. 

Mané Lud (Brittany), carved stone at, 295. 

Mann, James G.: ‘15th-Century Descrip- 
tion of the Brass of Sir Hugh Hastings 
at Elsing, co. Norfolk’, Notes on the 
Armour, by, 426-8 (Pl.); review by, 
Annals of Thomas Banks, Sculptor, R.A. 
95-6. 

Manordeifi (Pembrokeshire), socketed axe 
from, 403. 

Manton Preshute (Wilts)., socketed axe 
from, 404. 

Map of Britain in the Dark Ages; North 
Sheet, reviewed, 451. 

Map of Thames from Westminster to the 
sea, attributed to Hollar, paper on, read 
by Major H. Howard and M. R. Holmes, 


357- 

Mapledurham (Oxon.), belt-chape on brass 
of Sir Robert Bardolf, 199 (fig.). 

Marck, La, impaling Burgundy, lozenge- 
of-arms on Flemish brass, 130. 

Margary, Ivan D.: ‘Roman Roads with 
Small Side Ditches’, 53-6; note on, 
440. 

Margidunum (Notts.): Roman coins from, 

' 436; Romano-British Derbyshire ware 
from, 430, 436; Lezoux vase found at, 
83 (fig.). 

Mari, archive found at, 46. 

Mark, St., name inscribed on pillar-cross, 


155. 

Mark Anthony, coins of, 441. 

Marne, River (France), representations of 
axes on megaliths in grottes near, 296; 
and of human face, 298. 

Marshall, Sir John, elected to the Council, 
366. 

Marwood (Devonshire), socketed axe from, 
403. 

Mary the Virgin, St.: figures representing: 
on processional cross, 326 (Pl.); Naro 
(sarcophagus), 49; Nash (cross-slab), 
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150; coronation of, represented on brass 
of Sir Hugh Hastings, 423; and Child, 
figures representing, from Cavenham, 
327-8 (fig.). 

Matthias, St., represented on monumental 

brass, 138. 

Matthew, St., name inscribed on pillar- 

cross, 155. 

Mauricius, coin of, set in pendant, 182. 
Mawgan-in-Pyder (Cornwall), “Brasses to 

the Arundell family at’, by the late Mill 

Stephenson and R. H. Pearson, 125-46 

(Pls.). 

Maximilian, Archduke of Austria, Book 
of Hours perhaps written for, 287 (Pl.). 
Maxwell-Hyslop, Rachel, review by, As- 
syrian Sculptures in the British Museum. 
From Shalmaneser III to Sennacherib, by 

Sidney Smith, 336. 

Medieval: 
Belgium: 
Maiolica, see under Pottery. 
Denmark: 
Spoons, Ribe, 313, 314 (Pl.), 316. 
England: 

‘Two Portraits of Sir John Hartshill’, by 
S. H. Steinberg, 438-9; ‘A Medieval 
Spoon in the Guildhall Museum, Lon- 
don’, by J. B. Ward Perkins, 313-16 
(Pls. and fig.); “Thirteenth-Century 
Stirrup and Storage-Jar from Rabley 
Heath, Herts.’, by H. C. Andrews and 
G. C. Dunning, 303-12 (figs.), 3573 
paper on roof-bosses in Peterborough 
and Ripon Cathedrals, read by C. J. P. 
Cave, 123. 

Excavations: Clarendon Palace, paper 
on, read by John Charlton, Dr. T. 
Borenius and Madame Borenius, 358; 
Waltham Abbey, 330; Whitehall 
Palace, paper on, read by G. H. 
Chettle, 358; York (Castle), 85-90 
(plan and fig.). 

Alabaster, see Alabaster. 

Arms and Armour, see Arms and 
Armour. 

Belt-chapes, London, 197 (Pl.). 

Brasses, see Brasses, Monumental. 

Bronzes: Cavenham (Virgin and Child), 
327-8 (fig.). 

Crosses, see Crosses. 

Monuments, funeral: Sir John of Harts- 
hill (with effigy), at Ashton, 439. 

Plate, Church: Aldingham (Furness), 
84 (PI.). 

Pottery, York, 85. Storage-jars: Barton- 
in-the-Clay, 310; Boxley, 308 (fig.); 
British Museum, 311 2.; Fawkham, 
309 (fig.); Guildford, 310; Kilburn, 
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Medieval: England (continued): 
Pottery (continued): 
309; London (Moorgate), 309; Rabley 
Heath, 305-12 (fig.); Rayleigh Castle, 
308; Sible Hedingham, 307-8 (fig.); 
Soham Fen, 311. 
Seals, see Seals. 
Spindle-whorls, Rabley Heath, 303. 
Spoons: Coronation spoon, 313, 314, 
315; Guildhall Museum, 313-16 (Pl. 
and fig.); London (bone), 315 (PI.); 
Pevensey, 313, 314; Sevington, 314 
(Pl.);.Taunton, 313, 314. 
Stirrups, Rabley Heath, 303-5 (fig.). 
France: 

Bronzes, Crucifixion, 199. 

Ivory dagger-fittings, Poitiers, 196 (PI.) 
Germany: 

‘An Equestrian Aquamanile of the 
Thirteenth Century’, by Dr. Philip 
Nelson, 300-2 (Pl.), 243. 

Norway: 

Spoons, Bergen, 316 (Pl.); Oslo, 316 (PI.). 
Scotland: 

Spoons, Iona, 313. 
Sicily: 

‘Sarcophagus of Naro’, by S. H. Stein- 
berg, 49-52 (fig.). 

Sweden: 

Spoons, Dune, 316. 

Megiddo (Palestine), ivory from, 5. 

Meinsdorf Plén (Schleswig-Holstein), cup- 
marks and foot-and-hand carvings on 
stones from, 299. 

Melasatamas, Hittite tree-god, possible 
interpretation of name on seal, 36-7. 

Melbourne (Australia), National Gallery: 
stained-glass portraits of Sir John of 
Hartshill and Margaret his wife in, 
438-9 (P1.). 

Melbourne (Leicestershire), Castle, Sir 
John of Hartshill, governor of, 438. 

Mere (Wilts.), belt-chape on brass of John 
Bettesthorne at, 199. 

Merida (Estramadura), ritual chariot found 
at, 206. 

Merlat, M., help given to excavations at 
Atchana, r. 

Merovingian rings, Roman coins set in, 
183 (Pl.). 

Mesolithic, see under Stone Age. 

Middlebie (Dumfries), fir-cones found in 
Roman camp at, 194. 

Middlesex, see Hanwell; Harrow; Hornsey; 
Kilburn. 

Mints, Roman: Aquileia, 269; Lyons, 269; 
Siscia, 182. 

Mithras, cult of, fir-cones associated with, 

194. 
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Moir, J. Reid: ‘Rostro-carinates and Ros- 
trate Hand-axes’, 282-4 (figs.). See also 
Burchell, J. P. T. 

Moller-Christensen, Vilhelm: The History 
of the Forceps: An investigation on the 
occurrence, evolution and use of the For- 
ceps from Prehistoric Times to the Present 
Day, by, reviewed, 102-3. 

Monastic and Collegiate Houses: Waltham 
Abbey (Augustinian Canons): excava- 
tions at, 330. 

Mond, Sir Robert, obituary, 363, 365. 

Monmouthshire, see Beaufort; Bulmore; 
Caerleon; Crumlin; Grosmont Castle; 
Llanddewi-rhydderch; Llanthony; Rum- 
ney; St. Arvans; St. Mellons; Trelleck; 
White Castle. 

Monreale (Sicily), sarcophagus at, 50. 

Monte Arrubbiu (Sarrok) (Sardinia), 
founder’s hoard at, 321. 

Monte Bego (Alpes Maritimes), halberds 

and daggers represented in carvings at, 


297. 

Monte sa’Idda (Decimopozzu) (Sardinia), 
founders hoard at, 321, 322. 

Montfort, arms of, see Arundell under 
Heraldry. 

Montrozier (Aveyron), Dolmen de Vays- 
settes, 160. 

Moorfields, see under London. 

Moorgate, see under London. 

Morgan, Frederick Charles, elected, 357; 
admitted, 358. 

Morley, see Lovell. 

Morrell, Rev. R. C., see Conyers-Morrell. 

Morris, Misses Jane and May, bequests to 
Society, 247, 362. 

Mortillet, Adrien de, plan of long barrow 
at Changefége by, 16z. 

Mortillet, Gabriel de, megalithic tombs 
excavated by, 160. 

Mortlake (Surrey), neolithic bowl from, 
409, 415. 

Mount Bures (Essex), Iron Age firedogs 
from, 447. 

Mourne Park (Down), neolithic tomb at, 
201. 

Mullaghnesh Mountain, Feeny (Derry), 
food-vessel from, 92. 

Muret (Aveyron), Dolmen No. III de la 
Vitarelle, 161. 

Mursil I, expansion of Hittite empire under, 


30. 

Museum of the Roman Wall, proposed, 208. 

Mycenae (Greece), Lion Gate, 21. 

Mynydd__Beili-glas (Glamorganshire), 
analysis of peat from, 392-3 (Pl.). 

Mynydd y Glew (Hensol) (Glamorgan- 
shire), Bronze Age axe found at, 402, 403. 
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Naro (Sicily): ‘Sarcophagus of’, by S. H. 
Steinberg, 49-52 (fig.); early church 
built at, 49. 

Nash (Glamorganshire), cross-slab at, 150 
(P1.). 

Nash-Williams, V. E., ‘Some Welsh Early 
Christian Monuments’, 147-56 (Pls. and 
figs.). 

Nathan, Rt. Hon. Sir Matthew, G.C.M.G., 
obituary, 363. 

National Museum of Wales, see under 
Cardiff. 

Neath valley (Glamorganshire), socketed 
axe from, 403. 

Nelson, Dr. Philip: ‘An Equestrian Aqua- 
manile of the Thirteenth Century, 300-2 
(Pl.), 243; ‘An Anglo-Saxon Gold 
Finger-ring’, 182-4 (Pl.), 2433; 13th- 
century processional cross exhibited by, 
243; note on, 326—7 (Pl.); note on r2th- 
century bronze crucifixion, 199 (fig.), 
243. 

Nennius’s ‘History of the Britons’, by A. W. 
Wade-Evans, reviewed, 217. 

Neolithic, see under Stone Age. 

Nero, coins of, 441. 

Neve, Peter le, Norroy, transcript of records 
of Plea of Grey versus Hastings ac- 
quired by, 421, 422. 

Neville, Joan, daughter of Sir Philip, see 
Hartshill, William. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne (Northumberland), 
proposed Museum of the Roman Wall, 
208. 

New Grange (Meath), megalithic carvings 
at, 296. 

Newhaven (Sussex), paper on pottery from, 
by Dr. E. C. Curwen and C. F. C. 
Hawkes, 358. 

New Testament, scenes from, carved on 
German powder-horns, 328. 

Nicodimos, donor of cistern at Salamis, 


444. 

Nicola Pisano and the Revival of Sculpture 
in Italy, by G. H. and E. R. Crichton, 
reviewed, 459. 

Nillson, Gisviens, signature of, on Nor- 
wegian powder-horn, 328. 

Niqmepa, King of Mukish: origin of name, 
44; inscribed tablets of, found at At- 
chana, 26, 40-1, 43, 48; seal of, 40. 

Noguiés (Aveyron), Dolmen du Musée de 
St. Germain on plateau of, 160. 

Noppen, J. G., review by, An Introduction 
to French Church Architecture, 212. 

Norfolk, see Cley-next-the-Sea; Elsing; 

Hockwold; Holme-next-the-Sea; Ing- 

ham; King’s Lynn; Reepham; Runton, 

West; Stokesby. 
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North, Dr. F. J., on iron industry in Forest 
of Dean, cited, 387. 

Northamptonshire, see Ashton; Barton Sea- 
grave; Britford; Brixworth; Desborough; 
Peterborough. 

Northfleet (Kent), ‘Decorated Prehistoric 
Pottery from the Bed of the Ebbsfleet’, 
by J. P. T. Burchell and Stuart Piggott, 
405-20 (figs.). 

Northleach (Gloucestershire), belt-chape on 
brass at, 199 (fig.). 

Northumberland, Duke of, Celtic sword 
lent to British Museum by, 194 (PI.). 
Northumberland, see Chesterholm; Chester- 
le-Street; Corbridge; Housesteads; New- 

castle-on-T yne; Papcastle. 

Norway, see Bergen; Daetgen; Evebo; 
Gjeite; Kalvé; Nostvet; Oseberg; Oslo; 
Setrang; Snartemo; Thorsbjerg; Ves- 
trum. 

Norwegian powder-horn, note on, by G. D. 
Hornblower, 328-9 (Pls.), 357. 

Noestvet (Norway), Scandinavian dwelling- 
place culture at, 415. 

Nottingham, Harry, belt-chape on brass of, 
199. 

Nottinghamshire, see Broxtowe; Margi- 
dunum; Willoughby. 


Oakley, Dr. K. P., researches in Thames 
valley, cited, 168. 

Office of Works, H.M., parts of Waltham 
Abbey under guardianship of, 330. 

Ogams, pillar-stones with inscriptions in, 


147. 

Ohnenheim (Alsace), four-wheeled chariot 
found at, 206. 

Olaf Strangsson, figure of, carved on 
powder-horn, 329. 

Oldbury Camp, see Ightham. 
Old Stone Age in European Russia, by 
Eugene A. Golomshtok, reviewed, 209. 
Old Testament, scenes from, carved on 
powder-horns, 328. 

Oliver, Basil, elected, 357; admitted, 358. 

Oliver, Rev. William, elected, 358. 

O’Neil,, B. H. St. J.: excavations at Ffridd 
Faldwyn Camp, 92-4; note on Roman 
coins found at Julliberrie’s Grave, 260, 
269; excavations at York Castle, 85—g0 
(plan and fig.). 

Open Fields, The, by C. S. and C. S. Orwin, 
reviewed, 213. 

Orcutt, Philip Dana, elected, 357. 

Ordnance Survey, Map of Britain in the 
Dark Ages; North Sheet, reviewed, 


451. 
Origin of the Name of Hornsey, etc., see under 
Hornsey. 
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Orpington (Kent), ‘Nordic’ passage-grave 

pottery-sherds found at, 268. 

Orwin, C. S. and C. S., The Open Fields, 
by, reviewed, 213. 

Osborne, A. O’ Neill, Note on Hayne Wood 
Hoard, 202-6 (PI.). 

Oseberg (Norway), tablet loom found at, 
74. 

Oslo (Norway): wooden spoon from, 316 
(Pl.); University Museum, equestrian 
aquamanile in, 300. 

Oswald, Adrian, note on Roman finds from 
Broxtowe, 441 (PI.). 

Oswald, Dr. Felix: note on Lezoux vase 
from Margidunum, 83 (fig.); review by, 
De Romeinsche Villa’s in Belgié, een archeo- 
logische Studie, 210. 

Ouvry, E. C., appointed auditor, 244. 

Over (Gloucestershire), Bronze Age axe 
from, 385 7. 

Owstown (Yorks.), belt-chape on brass of 
Robert de Hatfield at, 199 (fig.). 

Oxford (Oxfordshire): 

Ashmolean Museum: Bronze Age sickle 
from bed of Seine in, 385 2.; finger- 
rings set with Roman coins in, 183 
(Pls.); Bronze Age sword-chapes in, 
205 

Bodleian Library: Douce Collection, Book 
of Hours, 287 (Pl.), 290. 

Oxfordshire, see Ewelme; Mapledurham; 
Oxford. 

Oyster shells, found at Julliberrie’s Grave, 

264. 


Paintings, see Byzantine. 

Palermo (Sicily), sarcophagi at, 50, 52. 

Palestine, see Bethlehem; Jerusalem; 
Megiddo. 

Pannonia (Central Europe), Roman tinned 
bronze vessels from, 441. 

Papcastle (Northumberland), Roman fir- 
cone found at, 194. 

Paris (France): Bronze Age sickle from bed 
of Seine at, 385 ”.; Bibliothéque Nation- 
ale, Merovingian gold rings in, 183; 
Musée Guimet, tablet-woven bands ex- 
hibited in, 72 2. 

Park Brow (Sussex), loom-weights found 
at, 82. 

Parker, O. F., appointed Scrutator of the 
Ballot, 359. 

Parrot, Rev. A., archive found at Mari by, 
46. 

Paul, St., representation perhaps of, Nash 
(cross-slab), 150. 

Paulinus, St., Abp. of York, treasures of 
Edwin, King of Northumbria, saved by, 
184. 
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Pearce, J. W. E., Roman coin submitted to, 
269. 

Pearson, R. H., see Stephenson, Mill. 

Peat, analysis of, see Ebbsfleet valley; Ffos 
‘Ton Cenglau; Mynydd Beili-glas. 

Peet, Henry, obituary, 363. 

Pelham, Henry, Esher Place rebuilt for, 
207. 

Penarth (Glamorganshire), socketed axe 
from, 403. 

Pendoylan (Glamorganshire), Bronze Age 
spear-head from, 402. 

Pennebryg, Margaret, belt-chape on brass 

of, 199 (fig.). 

Penwyllt (Brecknockshire), socketed axes 

from, 403. 

Perdrizet, Professor Paul, obituary, 363. 

Periodicals: 

Aarboger for nordisk Oldkyndighed og 
Historie, 231; Académie royale de 
Belgique. Bulletin de la classe des lettres, 
1113 Académie Royale de Belgique. 
Bulletin de la Commission Royale d’ His- 
toire, 112, 229, 347; Acta Archaeologica, 
112, 230; American Fournal of Archaeo- 
logy, 229, 346, 468; Analecta Bollan- 
diana, 229, 347; Annales du Service des 
Antiquités del’ Egypte, 2373; Annales de la 
Société Archéologique de Namur, 230; 
Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology 
(University of Liverpool), 224, 464; 
Annual of the British School at Athens, 
460; Annual Reports and Transactions 
of the Plymouth Institution, 224; Anthro- 
pologie, L’, 231, 3473 Antiquity, 104, 218, 
339, 460; Anzeiger fiir Schweizerische 
Altertumskunde, 236; Archaeologia, 339; 
Archaeologia Aeliana, 465; Archaeologia 
Cambrensis, 227, 467; Archaeologia 
Cantiana, 343; Archaeologiai Ertesit6, 
350, 4713 Archaeological Fournal, 104, 
3393 Archivio Storico ai Malta, 111, 228, 
467; Art Bulletin, 111, 229, 468; Basler 
Zeitschrift, 236; Bedfordshire Historical 
Records Society, 221; Bericht der Rimisch- 
Germanischen Kommission, 349, 4793 
Berkshire Archaeological Fournal, 107, 
343, 463; Berytus, 346; Bidrag till 
Sddermanlands dldre Kulturhistoria,236; 
Bradford Antiquary, 343; British 
Museum Quarterly, 104, 340, 460; 
Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, 
228, 467; Bulletin de l'Institut archéo- 
logique Bulgare, 347, 468; Bulletin of the 
Institute of Historical Research, 219, 341; 
461; Bulletin of the Sohn Rylands 
Library, 109, 465; Bulletin Monumental, 
232, 347; Bulletin of the Museum of 
Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm, 236} 
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Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de 
la Morinie, 349, 469; Bulletin de la 
Société des Antiquaires de Normandie, 
349; Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires 
de Picardie, 114, 233, 470; Bulletin de 
la Société d’Archéologie Copte, 116; 
Bulletin de la Société archéologique de 
Nantes et de la Loitre-Inférieure, 233, 
469; Bulletin de la Société francaise de 
reproductions de manuscrits a peintures, 
232, 349; Bulletin de la Société nationale 
des Antiquaires de France, 112; Bulle- 
tin de la Société préhistorique frangaise, 
113, 232, 348, 468; Burlington Maga- 
Zine, 105, 218, 340, 460; Cambridge 
Historical Fournal, 108; Canterbury 
Cathedral Chronicle, 108, 343; Chetham 
Miscellanies, 343; Clara Rhodos, 116; 
Connoisseur, 105, 218, 340, 461; English 
Historical Review, 105, 219, 341, 4613 
Essex Review, 108, 223, 343, 4643; 
Eurasia Septentrionalis Antiqua, 116; 
Finska Fornminnesfireningens Tidskrift, 
112, 231, 468; Folk-lore, 341; Forn- 
vannen, 116, 235, 350, 472; Friends of 
Canterbury Cathedral, 221; Friends of 
Dunblane Cathedral, 226; Friends of 
Llandaff Cathedral, 465; Friends of the 
Cathedral Church of Norwich, 465; 
Friends of Rochester Cathedral, 344; 
Genealogists’ Magazine, 104, 218, 341, 
461; Geographical Fournal, 105, 219, 
461; Germania, 114, 233, 470; Hespéris, 
113, 469; History, 106, 219, 341, 4613 
History of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ 
Club, 345; Ipek, 470; Iraq, 219, 4613 
Trish Historical Studies, 110, 346; Fournal 
of the British Archaeological Association, 
3393 Yournal of the British Society of 
Master Glass-Painters, 105, 341; Journal 
of the County Kerry Society, 227; Fournal 
of the County Kildare Archaeological 
Society, 110; Sournal of Egyptian 
Archaeology, 105, 340; Journal of the 
Derbyshire Archaeological Society, 4633 
Fournal of Hellenic Studies, 219, 4613 
Fournal of Roman Studies, 107, 342; 
463; Journal of the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute, 104, 460; Fournal of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 104; 
Journal of the Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries of Ireland, 227, 345, 466; 
Fournal of the Society of Army Historical 
Research, 104, 218, 339, 460; Journal 
of the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, 
347; Journal of the Warburg Institute, 
107, 220, 342; Journal of the West 
China Border Research Society, 346; 
Kung. Humanistiska Vetenskapssamfun- 


det i Lund: Arsberattelse, 235; Library, 
The, 106, 219, 462; Man, 220, 341, 462; 
Mannus, 114, 470; Mariner’s Mirror 
106, 220, 462; Memoirs of the American 
Academy in Rome, 235; Memorias da 
Academia das Ciéncias de Lisboa: Classe 
de Letras, 116; Miscellanea Genealogica 
et Heraldica, 106, 342; Monspeliensia, 
114; Montgomeryshire Collections, 228; 
Monuments historiques de la France, Les, 
233, 3493 Nachrichtenblatt fiir Deutsche 
Vorzeit, 114, 233, 349; Nachrichten aus 
Niedersachsens Urgeschichte, 234; Na- 
murcum, 230; Nassauische Annalen, 115; 
Nassauische Heimatblitter, 115; Neues 
Archiv fiir Sachsische Geschichte, 471; 
Norfolk Archaeology, 109, 465; Nor- 
mannia, 233, 349, 469; Notizie degli 
Scavi, 115, 234, 350, 472; Numismatic 
Chronicle, 106, 220, 342, 462; Olden- 
burger Fahrbuch, 234; Old-Lore Mis- 
cellany, 227; Old-Time New England, 
III, 229, 468; Oxoniensia, 224; Pales- 
tine Exploration Quarterly, 107, 220, 
463; Papers of the British School at 
Rome, 104; Parnassus, 111, 229, 468; 
Préhistoire, 113; Proceedings of the 
American Antiquarian Society, 111; Pro- 
ceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, 229, 346; Proceedings of the 
British Academy, 460; Proceedings of 
the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 3433 
Proceedings of the Cotteswold Naturalists’ 
Field Club, 221; Proceedings of the Devon 
Archaeological Exploration Society, 222; 
Proceedings of the Dorset Natural His- 
tory and Archaeological Society, 3433 
Proceedings of the Dyserth and District 
Field Club, 228; Proceedings of the 
Huguenot Society of London, 106; Pro- 
ceedings of the Isle of Wight Natural 
History and Archaeological Society, 223; 
Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society, 
342; Proceedings of the Royal Institution 
107, 463; Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
Academy, 110, 466; Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newdcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 109, 224, 344; Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 345; 
Proceedings of the Somerset Archaeological 
Society, 466; Proceedings of the West 
Cornwall Field Club, 108; Publications 
of the Clan Lindsay Society, 110; Publica- 
tions of the Thoresby Soctety, 225; Quar- 
terly of the Department of Antiquities in 
Palestine, 228; Records of Buckingham- 
shire, 221; Rendiconti della R. Academia 
Nazionale dei Lincei, 234; Report of the 
British Association for the Advancement 
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Periodicals (continued): 
of Science, 1936, 104, 218; Report and 
Transactions of the Devonshire Associa- 
tion, 222; Reports and Papers of the 
Lincolnshire Architectural and Archaeo- 
logical Society, 108; Report of the Marl- 
borough College Natural History Society, 
344; Reports of the Oxfordshire Archaeo- 
logical Society, 465; Revue Archéo- 
logique, 113, 232, 348, 468; Revue Béné- 
dictine, 230, 347; Revue francaise 
@ Héraldique et de Sigillographie, 232, 
469; Rig, 350; Roemische Abteilung, 115, 
234, 471; Saga Book of the Viking Society 
107; Schaweizerisches Landesmuseum 
in Ziirich, 116; Sitzungsberichte der 
Gelehrten Estnischen Gesellschaft, 231; 
Somerset Year Book, 225; Speculum, 111, 
229, 346, 468; Staffordshire Record 
Society, 344; Suomen Museo, 231; Surrey 
Archaeological Collections, 225; Sussex 
Archaeological Collections, 225; Sussex 
Notes and Queries, 109, 225, 466; Syria, 
116, 236, 346, 467; Syro-Egypt, 3423 
Transactions of the Anglesey Antiquarian 
Society, 111; Transactions of the Bir- 
mingham Archaeological Society, 108; 
Transactions of the Cambridgeshire and 
Huntingdonshire Archaeological Society, 
221; Transactions of the Caradoc and 
Severn Valley Field Club, 228; Trans- 
actions of the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society, 
467; Transactions of the Carmarthen- 
shire Antiquarian Society, 111, 346; Trans- 
actions of the Cumberland and Westmor- 
land Antiquarian and Archaeological 
Society, 221; Transactions of the East 
Herts. Archaeological Society, 463; Trans- 
actions of the Ecclesiological Society, 340; 
Transactions of the Essex Archaeological 
Society, 463; Transactions of the Georgian 
Society of East Yorkshire, 345; Trans- 
actions of the Glasgow Archaeological 
Society, 226; Transactions of the Halifax 
Antiquarian Society, 464; Transactions 
of the Hawick Archaeological Society, 
3453 Transactions of the Historic Society 
of Lancashire and Cheshire, 223; Trans- 
actions of the Honourable Society of 
Cymmrodorion, 110, 467; Transactions 
of the Hunter Archaeological Society, 
464; Transactions of the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, 
223; Transactions of the Leicestershire 
Archaeological Society, 108, 223; Trans- 
actions of the London and Middlesex 
Archaeological Society, 224; Transactions 
of the Monumental Brass Society, 462; 
Transactions of the Northern Naturalists 
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Union, 224; Transactions of the North 
Staffordshire Field Club, 109; Trans- 
actions of the Oriental Ceramic Society, 
107; Transactions of the Radnorshire 
Society, 228; Transactions of the Royal 
Historical Society, 341; Transactions of 
the St. Albans and Hertfordshire Archi- 
tectural and Archaeological Society, 466; 
Transactions of the Shropshire Archaeo- 
logical Society, 224; Transactions of the 
Southend-on-Sea Antiquarian and His- 
torical Society, 344; Transactions of the 
Thoroton Society of Nottinghamshire, 344; 
Transactions of the Torquay Natural 
History Society, 225; Transactions of the 
Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Club, Here- 
fordshire, 226; Transactions of the 
Worcestershire Archaeological Society, 
109; Turk Tarih Kurumu: Belleten, 351; 
Ulster Fournal of Archaeology, 110, 227; 
University of London Institute of Archae- 
ology, Annual Report, 341; Upplands 
Fornminnesfirenings Tidskrift, 351; 
Viking, 235; Westminster Abbey Quar- 
terly, 342; Wiener Prahistorische Zeit- 
schrift, 349; Wiltshire Archaeological 
Magazine, 225; Yorkshire Archaeo- 
logical Fournal, 226, 466. 

Perkins, Professor John Bryan Ward: ‘A 
medieval spoon in the Guildhall Museum, 
London’, 243, 313-16 (Pls. and figs.); 
paper on excavations in Oldbury Camp, 
Ightham, read by, 243; note on pottery 
from Barking, Essex, 317 (figs.); note on 
bronze belt-chapes from London, 197 
(Pl. and fig.); note on Ivory Objects 
from Poitiers, 196 (Pl.); elected, 357. 

Peter, St., figures representing, on proces- 
sional cross, 326 (PI.). 

Peterborough (Northamptonshire), paper 
on roof bosses in Cathedral, read by 
C. J. P. Cave, 123. 

Petit Mont (Brittany): axe on carved stone 
from, 295; carved stones from megaliths 
at, 299. 

Pevensey (Sussex), silver spoon from, 313,314. 

Philippe le Beau, Book of Hours perhaps 
written for, 287 (Pl.). 

Piggott, Stuart: “Badbury Barrow, Dor- 
set, and its Carved Stone’, 291-9 (Pl. 
and fig.); note on flint axe found at 
Julliberrie’s Grave, 260, 267-9 (fig.), 
281; review by, Danmarks Oldtid: ii, 
Bronzealderen, by Johannes Bronsted, 
449. See also Burchell, J. P. T. 

Pipe, clay, stem of, found in Julliberrie’s 
Grave, 261. 

Plate, Church, see Candlesticks; Crosses, 

Processional; Spoons under Medieval. 
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Plowman, Harry, obituary, 363, 365. 

Plumpton Plain (Sussex), Bronze Age pot- 
tery from, 82. 

Pluti (Russia), prehistoric comb-ornament 
from, 420. 

Poitiers (Vienne), Museum, ivory objects 
in, 196 (Pl.). 

Poleyns, see under Arms and Armour. 

Pollen analyses: of peat from Bed of the 
Ebbsfleet, 405-7 (fig.); from Ffos Ton 
Cenglau, 395-8. 

Polybius, P. Cipius, Roman metal worker, 


441. 

Pontypridd (Glamorganshire), Bronze Age 
axe from Ty Mawr Farm, 402. 

Poole, Rev. Herbert, elected, 357. 

Portugal, see Belem. 

Portway, The (Wilts.), Roman road with 
small side ditches, 440. 

Postumus, coin of, 441. 

Potters: Roman, 271; Maiolica, 289. 

Pottery: “A Netherlands Maiolica Vase 
from the Tower of London’, by Bernard 
Rackham, 285-90 (Pls.); paper on 
sequence from The Caburn and New- 
haven, read by Dr. E. C. Curwen and 
C. F. C. Hawkes, 358. See also Neo- 
lithic under Stone Age; Bronze Age; 
Cypriote; Syrian; Iron Age; Roman; 
Medieval. 

Powder-horn, Norwegian, note on, by 

G. D. Hornblower, 328-9 (Pls.), 357. 

Powys, A. R., Secretary S.P.A.B. From the 
Ground Up. Collected Papers of, with an 
Introduction by J. C. Powys, reviewed, 
96. 

Premiers essais de sculpture monumentale en 
Catalogne, aux xé et xit Siécles, by G. 
Gaillard, reviewed, to1-2. 

Prices and Wages in England from the 
twelfth to the nineteenth century. Vol 1. 
Price Tables: mercantile era. By Sir 
William Beveridge and others, reviewed, 
456. 

Prideaux, Lt.-Col. Francis Beville, obituary, 
363. 

Pryce, Dr. T. Davies: note on Samian ware 
from Julliberrie’s Grave, 271. See also 
Corder, Philip. 

Public Record Office Publications, re- 
viewed, 215. 

Putu-hepa, Mitannian princess recorded at 
Amarna, 34. 

Pyne, Dr. James Kendrick, obituary, 
363. 


Qabia, or Kabia, name inscribed on tablet 
from Atchana, 43, 44. 
Quisceaux, see under Arms and Armour. 
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Quy Fen (Cambridgeshire), Bronze Age 
axe from, 385 7. 


Rabley Heath (Herts.), “Thirteenth-Cen- 
tury Stirrup and Storage Jar from’, by 
H. C. Andrews and G. C. Dunning, 
303-12 (figs.), 357. 

Rackham, Bernard, ‘A Netherlands Maio- 
lica Vase from the Tower of London’, 
by, 285-90 (Pls.). 

Radford, C. A. Ralegh: Society represented 
by, at International Congress of Chris- 
tian Archaeology, 94, 362; reviews by: 
Ancient Cyprus, by Stanley Casson, 100; 
Churches at Bosra and Samaria, by 
J. W. Crowfoot, 211; Map of Britain in 
the Dark Age; North Sheet, 451; National 
Museum of Wales, Guide to the Collection 
illustrating the Prehistory of Wales, by 
W. F. Grimes, 451; Nennius’s ‘History of 
the Britons’, 217; Nicola Pisano and the 
Revival of Sculpture in Italy, by G. H. 
and E. R. Crichton, 459. 

Rainbow, H. N., on iron socketed axes, 387. 

Raphael, Oscar, bronze sword and scabbard 
from Chang-Sha, Hunan Province, 
China, exhibited by, 357; note on, 441 
(Pls.). 

Ras Shamra (Syria), clay tablets found at, 
38, 42, 44. 

Ravens of St. Cuthbert, represented in em- 
broidery, 77. 

Rayleigh Castle (Essex), storage jar from, 
308. 

Razors, see under Bronze Age. 

Reach Fen (Cambs.), Bronze Age sword- 
chape from hoard, 205. 

Reddan, G. N. F.: elected, 244; admitted, 


357- 

Reepham (Norfolk): Bronze Age axe from, 
385 n., 404; belt-chape on effigy of Sir 
Roger de Kerdeston, 198. 

Rerebraces, see under Arms and Armour. 

Ribe (Denmark), double spoon and coin- 
hoard found at, 313, 314 (Pl.), 316. 

Richborough (Kent): brooch from, 270; 
coin of Arcadius found at, 269; glass 
vessel found at, 270; pottery plates found 
at, 272. 

Ri Cruin (Argyllshire), axes and a boat 
represented in megalithic carving, 296, 
297. 

Ridout, William, maiolica vase from col- 
lection of, 285. 

Rings, ‘An Anglo-Saxon Gold Finger- 
ring’, by Dr. Philip Nelson, 182-4 (Pl.), 


Ringsj6 (Sweden), decorated prehistoric 
pottery from, 420. 
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Ripon (Yorks.), paper on roof bosses in 
Cathedral, read by C. J. P. Cave, 123. 
Roads, see Roman. 

Roche, arms of, see Arundell under 
Heraldry. 

Rodez (Aveyron), “Iwo Long Barrows 
near’, by E. G. Daniel, 157-65 (figs.). 
Roger I, Count of Sicily, church built at 

Naro by, 49. 

Roger II, 1st King of Sicily, buried at 
Palermo, 50. 

Rolleston, J. D., review by, The History of 
the Forceps, by Vilhelm Moller-Christen- 
sen, 102-3. 

Roman: 

England: 

‘Romano-British Derbyshire Ware’, by 
J. P. Gillam, 429-37 (figs.); “Roman 
Roads with Small Side Ditches’, by 
Ivan D. Margary, 53-6; note on, 440; 
‘Excavations at Julliberrie’s Grave, 
Chilham’, by R. F. Jessup, 260-81 
(figs.). 

Excavations: Colliton Park, Dorchester, 
paper read by Lt.-Col. C. D. Drew 
and K. C. Collingwood Selby, 357; 
Leicester, paper on, read by Miss Kath- 
leen Kenyon, 358; Portway, The 
(near Old Sarum), 440; Witcombe, 


194. 
Bracelets, Julliberrie’s Grave, 265, 270 


Brooches, Julliberrie’s Grave, 265, 270 
fig.). 

Julliberrie’s Grave, 264-7 (Pls.), 
277-8; cremation and inhumation, 
Julliberrie’s Grave, 266. 

Coins: set in finger-rings, etc., 182 (Pl.); 
Broxtowe, 441 (Pl.);  Julliberrie’s 
Grave, 265, 269. 

Fir-cones: List of, 194; Witcombe, 194 
Pl.). 

fe vessels, Julliberrie’s Grave, 264, 270. 

Hearths, Julliberrie’s Grave, 264, 265. 

Pottery: Barking, 317 (fig.); Julliberrie’s 
Grave, 263, 264, 265, 266, 271-7 
(figs.); York, 85. Amphorae: Julli- 
berrie’s Grave, 277. Arretine: Ferriby, 
North, 207 (fig.). Castor: York, 89. 
Derbyshire ware: from 21 sites in 
England, 429-37 (figs.). Lezoux: 
Margidunum, 83 (fig.). Samian: 
Brock, 445; Julliberrie’s Grave, 264, 
270-1; York, 89. 

Roads: Ackling Dyke (Woodyates), 53; 

London-Lewes, 54, 55; London-Sil- 

chester (Devil’s Causeway), 54, 56, 

440; Portway (Silchester-Old Sarum), 

440; Stane Street, 53, 55. 
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Skillet: Broxtowe, 441 (Pl.). 
Tanks: Witcombe, 194. 
Villas: Witcombe, 194. 

Italy: 
Roads: Via Domitiana, repair of, 55. 

Roman potters, Germanus, 271. 

Romans, Rev. Thomas, see Corder, Philip. 

Rome: International Congress of Christian 
Archaeology, Society’s representatives, 
94, 3623 St. John Lateran, excavations, 94. 

Romeinsche Villa’s in Belgi#, De, een 
archeologische Studie, by Dr. R. de 
Maeyer, reviewed, 210. 

Ruck, Gordon Alexander Egerton, elected 
and admitted, 358. 

Riider Moor (Schleswig), mesolithic pot- 
tery from, 417. 

Rudolf, Cardinal bishop of Albano, 
church at Naro consecrated by, 49. 

Rumney (Mon.), axe from, 403. 

Runton, West (Norfolk), rostro-carinate 
hand-axe from, 283 (fig.). 

Russell, Dr. David, admitted, 357. 

Russia, see Pluti; Siberia. 

Rutas, Hittite goddess, 36-7. 

Rutland, see Casterton, Little. 


Sacred Monogram, depicted on vase in 
MS., 287 (Pl.). See also Chi-Rho. 

Sacrementaire de Rodrade ou de Corbie, 
acanthus in, 77. 

Sagas, scenes from, carved on powder- 
horns, 328. 

St. Acheul period: type of flint implement, 
found in East Burnham gravels, 170, 
171, 172-4 (Pls.), 178-80 (Pls.); rostro- 
carinate hand-axes less numerous during 
later epoch of, 282; axe belonging to, 
Lechlade, 193 (fig.). 

St. Albans (Herts.): brass to Abbot Dela- 
mere at, 140; Hertfordshire Museum, 
belt-chape in, 199. See also Verula- 
mium. 

St. Amand, Lord, arms of, see Heraldry; 
figure of, as weeper on brass of Sir Hugh 
Hastings, 423, 425. 

St. Antonin (Aveyron), long barrow near, 
see Rodez. 

St. Arvans (Mon.): socketed axes from, 403; 
cross-slab at, 150-2 (fig.). 

St. Aubyn, Isabel (Borlase), widow of 
William St. Aubyn, see Arundel, 
George. 

St. Briavell Castle (Gloucestershire), Sir 
John of Hartshill governor of, 438. 

St. Cézaire (Var), Dolmen des Puades or 
Dolmen de la Leque near, 162. 

St. Columb Major (Cornwall), brasses to 

Arundell Family at, 126, 133. 
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St. Davids (Pembrokeshire): Bishop Abra- 
ham cross-slab, 155-6; cross-slab found 
at, 154-6 (Pl.). 

St. Fagans (Glamorganshire), socketed axes 
from, 403. 

St. Ives (Huntingdonsflfire), note on hand- 
axe from Holywell, 329 (fig.). 

St. Mellons (Monmouthshire), socketed 
axe from, 403. 

St. Peter Port (Guernsey), Lukis Museum, 
plans of burial chambers near Bennac in, 
157. 

Salamis (Cyprus), note on Byzantine paint- 
ings in water cistern at, 443 (Pl. and 
fig.). 

Sallagh (Antrim), exploration of Celtic fort 
at, 202. 

Salles-la-Source (Aveyron), Dolmen de 
Sannes, 161. See also Noguiés and Rodez. 

Samson, and Delilah, carved on powder- 
horn, 328. 

Samuel, W. S., elected, 244; admitted, 
358. 

Sandlings (Kent), Bronze Age axe found 
at, 204 7. 

Santayas, see Tarkhuyas. 

Sarcophagi, see Sicily under Medieval. 

Sardinia (Italy): neolithic tombs in Ulster 
derived from, 201; chambered long bar- 
rows or giants’ graves (Su Coveccu, 
s’Enna sa Vacca, Srighidanu and Mura- 
guada), 163-4. 

Sater (Sweden), decorated prehistoric pot- 
tery from, 420. 

Saushshatar, King: name found on in- 
scribed tablet at Atchana, 26, 41, 47; 
seal of, 43. 

Scotland, see Blackburn Mill; Carnwath 
Moor; Coilsfield; Errol; Inveresk; Iona; 
Middlebie; Ri Cruin; Shetlands, The; 
Tillicoultry; Whitehill. 


.Scrope versus Grosvenor, preservation of 


records of Plea of Arms of, 421. 

Seals, see Hittite; Syrian. Medieval: Simon 
de Montfort, snr., 301 (fig.). 

Selby, K. C. Collingwood, see Drew, Lt.- 
Col. C. D. 

Sens (Yonne), medieval brocaded braid 
from, 80 

Sesklo (Thessaly), cup-marks on megaliths 
at, 295. 

Setrang (Norway), tablet-woven braid 
from, 73 2. 

Settle (Yorks.), Museum, currency-bar 
from Sewell’s cave, go. 

Sevington (Wilts.), ‘double’ spoon and 
coin-hoard found at, 314 (PI.). 

Seyrig, Henri, help given to excavations at 
Atchana by, 1. 
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Sharra, son of Ir-Kabtu, name of witness 
inscribed on clay tablet from Atchana, 43. 

Sheriff, Robert Cedric, elected and ad- 
mitted, 358. 

Sherwin, G. A., note on Belgic hut-sites in 
Isle of Wight, 445 (fig.). 

Shetelig, Dr. Haakon, Society’s Gold 
Medal presented to, 257, 366. 

Shetlands, The, cross-slabs found in, 150. 

Shilstone, E. M., elected, 244. 

Shottesbrooke (Berks.), belt-chape on brass 
of Margaret Pennebryg at, 199 (fig.). 

Shubbiluliuma, conquest of Syria by, 28, 


33» 48. 

Shuna-ashshura of Qizzuwadna, treaty with 
a Hittite king, 41. 

Shutarna, King of Mitanni, name in- 
scribed on seal-impression from Atchana, 


43- 
Siberia (Russia), double-looped axes from, 


323. 

Sible Hedingham (Essex), storage jar from, 
307-8 (fig.). 

Sicily, see Cefald; 
Palermo. 

Sickles, see under Bronze Age. 

Simms, R. S., excavations at Waltham 
Abbey, 330. 

Simon de Montfort, snr., seal of, 301 (fig.). 

Simondston Cairn (Glamorgan), cup- 
marked stones in, 299 7. 

Sinjerli (Syria), gateway at, 19. 

Siscia, see under Mints. 

Skilbeck, C. O., appointed Scrutator of the 
Ballot, 359. 

Skillet, from Broxtowe, note on, 441 (Pl.). 

Skillington, S. H., elected, 244. 

Slack (Yorkshire), Romano-British Derby- 
shire ware from, 430, 435) 437- 

Sleaford (Lincs.), pottery from, 326. 

Smith, R. A., elected Director, 365. 

Smith, Sydney: ‘Preliminary Account of 
the Tablets from Atchana’, 39-48 (Pls.); 
on tablets found at Atchana, cited, 1, 26, 
31-2; Assyrian Sculptures in the British 
Museum: From Shalmaneser III to Sen- 
nacherib, reviewed, 336. 

Snartemo (Norway), tablet-woven braids 
from, 73. 

Soham Fen (Cambridgeshire), storage jar 
found at, 311. 

Somerset, see Loxton; Stogursey; Taunton. 

Soteriou, Professor, on Byzantine paintings 
in water cistern at Salamis, Cyprus, cited, 


Monreale; Naro; 


443- 

Spain, see Balearic Islands; Burgos; Madrid; 
Mallorca; Merida. 

Spence, Dr. J. E., elected and admitted, 
244. 
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Sphagnum peat, from Ffos Ton Cenglau, 


394- 

Spoons: A medieval spoon in the Guildhall 
Museum, by J. B. Ward Perkins, 243, 
313-16 (Pls.). 

Springhead (Kent): eoliths found at, 186— 
go (figs.); prehistoric pottery from bed 
of Ebbsfleet at, 409-20 (figs.). 

Spurs, see under Arms and Armour. 

Stafford, Earl of, figure of, as weeper on 
brass of Sir Hugh Hastings, 423. 

Stafford, Margaret, daughter of Sir James, 
see Hartshill. 

Staffordshire, see Forsbrook. 

Stancil (Yorkshire), Romano - British 
Derbyshire ware from, 430, 435. 

Stane Street, Roman road, 53, 55. 

Stanfordbury (Beds.), Iron Age firedogs 
from, 447. 

Stanwick (Yorkshire), linch-pins in hoard 
from, 206. 

Stebbing, W. P. D., Anglo-Saxon brooch 
and pot belonging to, 325 (PIl.). 

Steinberg, S. H.: “Two Portraits of Sir 
John Hartshill’, by, 438-9 (Pl.); ‘Sarco- 
phagus of Naro, Sicily’, 49-52 (fig.). 

Stephenson, C. E., Romano-British Derby- 
shire ware in possession of, 437. 

Stephenson, Mill, and R. H. Pearson, 
‘Brasses to the Arundell Family at Maw- 
gan-in-Pyder, Cornwall’, 125-46 (Pls.). 

Stogursey (Somerset), axes in hoard from, 
390 404. 

Stoke d’Abernon (Surrey), belt-chapes on 
brasses of Sir John D’Abernon and Sir 
John D’Abernon, junior, 198. 

Stoke Fleming (Devon), belt-chape on 
brass of John Corp at, 199 (fig.). 

Stokesby (Norfolk), brass to Ann Clere, 
142. 

Stondon Massey (Essex), brass to Rainold 
Holingworth, 130. 

Stone Age: 

Eolithic: England: 

‘Eoliths of a late Prehistoric Date’, by 
J. P. T. Burchell and J. Reid Moir, 
185-92 (figs.). 

Palaeolithic: England: 

‘Palaeolithic Contents of the Gravels at 
East Burnham, Bucks.’, by A. D. 
Lacaille, 166-81 (Pls. and map), 243; 
‘Rostro-carinates and Rostrate Hand- 
axes’, by J. Reid Moir, 282-4 (figs.); 
Note on palaeolith from Lechlade, 
193 (fig.). 

Axes: Burnham, East, 171; Hanwell, 283 
(fig.); Holywell, St. Ives (Hunts), 329 
(fig.); Lechlade, 193 (fig.); Runton, 


Cleavers: Burnham, East, 173 (PI1.). 

Flint core: Riverdale, Canterbury, 317 
(P1.). 

Flint Flakes and Flake-Implements: 
Burnham, East, 171-81 (Pls.). 

Quartzite Implements: Burnham, East, 
175 (Pl.), 181 (Pl.). 

Mesolithic: England: 

“Decorated Prehistoric Pottery from 
the Bed of the Ebbsfleet, Northfleet, 
Kent’, by J. P. T. Burchell and Stuart 
Piggott, 243, 405-20 (figs.). 

Blade-implements: Springhead, 187. 

Mesolithic: Transjordania: 
Paper on, read by J. Waechter, 243. 
Neolithic: Cyprus: 

Erimi and Khirokitia, paper on, read by 

Dr. P. Dikaios, 243. 
Neolithic: England: 

‘Excavations at Julliberrie’s Grave, Chil- 
ham’, by R. F. Jessup, 260-81 (Plans, 
Pls., and figs.); “Decorated Prehistoric 
Pottery from the Bed of the Ebbsfleet, 
Northfleet, Kent’, by J. P. T. Bur- 
chell and Stuart Piggott, 243, 405-20 
(figs.). 

Axes: Julliberrie’s Grave, 263, 267-9 
(figs.), 281; Peaslake Hoard, 94. 

Flint flakes: Julliberrie’s Grave, 263, 265, 
267; Northfleet (Bed of the Ebbsfleet), 


405. 

Pottery, Springhead (Ebbsfleet), 409-20 

(figs.). 

Neolithic: Ireland: 

Note on excavations in Ulster, 201. 
Stone Court (Kent), eoliths found at, 18 5-6 

(figs.). 
Stora Karlsé (Sweden), prehistoric pottery 
from, 420. 
Stralsund (Pomerania), brass to Albert 
Hovener, 139. 
Strasbourg (Alsace), Museum:  four- 
wheeled chariot in, 206. 
Stretham Fen (Cambs.), Bronze Age 
socketed sickle from, 383 (Pl. and fig.). 
Strong, Mrs. Arthur, Society represented 
by, at International Congress of Chris- 
tian Archaeology, 94, 362. 
Studies in Worcestershire History, see 
Worcestershire. 
Studley (Yorks.), secular bowl used as 
alms-dish, 85. 
Sudeley, arms of, see Arundell under 
Heraldry. 
Suffolk, see Acton: Bungay Castle; Bury 
St. Edmunds; Cavenham; Felixstowe; 
Icklingham; Ipswich; Westhall. 
Sulien, Bishop of St. Davids, 156 2. 


West, 283 (fig.). 


Surrey, see Esher; Ewell; Farnham; Guild- 
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ford; Mortlake; Stoke d’Abernon; Wal- 
ton-on-Thames; Wotton; Wrecclesham. 

Sussex, see Caburn, The; Newhaven; Park 
Brow; Pevensey; Plumpton Plain; White- 
hawk Camp; Worthing. 

Suwar-hepa, name recorded at Nuzi, 34. 

Swanwick (Kent), loom-weights found at, 
82. 

Swarling (Kent): Roman beakers and pot- 
tery found at, 273, 274; iron brooch 
from, 270. 

Swastika, pattern used in braids from Birka, 


75: 

Sweden, see Alvastra; Asine; Birka; Bohis- 
lan; Dune; Gerumbjerget; Géteborg; 
Limhamn; Ringsjé; Sater; Stora Karlsé; 
Visby. 

Sword, Lance, & Bayonet. A Record of 
the Arms of the British Army and Navy. 
By Charles ffoulkes, reviewed, 97-8. 

Swords, see Bronze Age; Chinese; Iron 
Age. 

Medieval, see under Arms and Armour. 
Sword-chapes, see under Bronze Age. 
Syria, see Atchana-Alalakh; Carchemish; 

Ras Shamra; Sinjerli; Tainat, Tal. 
Syrian: 

Baths: Atchana (terra-cotta), 12. 

Beads: Gold cloisonné, Atchana, 8; “Lan- 
tern’, 28. 

Bronzes: Atchana (figure of god riding on 
eagle), 21 (Pl.). 

Burials: Atchana, 2, 4, 27. 

Clay vessels, etc.: Atchana, 11, 15. 

Column-bases: Atchana, 2. 

‘Excavations at Atchana-Alalakh, 1938’, 
by Sir Leonard Woolley, 1-37 (Plans 
and Pls.); ‘On an inscription from At- 
chana’, by Dr. Bed?ich Hrozny, 35-73 
‘Notes on inscribed Hittite objects from 
Atchana’, by R. D. Barnett, 33-5 
(figs.); Preliminary Account of Tablets 
from Atchana, by Sidney Smith, 38-48 
(Pls.); Woodwork construction in walls, 
Atchana, 8-10, 20, 24. 

Foundation-boxes: Atchana, 19. 

Gold work: Atchana (fragments and in- 
lay), 8, 12. 

Ivories: Atchana, 5, 12; Atchana (frag- 
ments of inlay), 8, 12. 

Pottery: Atchana, 8, 11, 12, 13, 14, 26, 28, 
29, 30, 31, 32, 45, 47- Amphorae: 
Atchana, 4. ‘Atchana’: Atchana, 2, 13, 
31, 32. Jugs (in form of cow), 15 (Pl.). 
Milk-bowls: Atchana, 12, 26, 30, 31. 
Mycenaean: Atchana, 3, 27, 31. 
Painted: 19, 29, 32. ‘Spindle-vases’: 26 
(Pl.), 29. Store-jars: Atchana, 13, 15. 

Querns, mortars, etc.: Atchana, 11. 


Sculpture: Atchana (limestone ram’s 
head), 14 (Pl.), 17. 

Seals, Cylinder: Atchana, 13. 

Studs: Atchana, 13. 

Tablets: Atchana, 8, 13, 14, 15, 18, 19, 29, 
38-48 (Pls.). 

Toilet articles: Atchana, 8, 13; Atchana 
(toilet-boxes, duck form), 13 (Pl.). 


Taddington Dale (Derbyshire), Old 
Woman’s House, Romano - British 
Derbyshire ware from, 430, 434. 

Taff, River (Glamorganshire), Bronze Age 
use of estuary, 382. 

Tag/kanu-hepa, possible interpretation of 
name on Hittite seal, 35. 

Tainat, Tal (Syria), occupation of, 27. 

Talbot, Margaret (Hartshill), wife of Sir 
Richard Talbot, 438. 

Tal Brak, see Brak. 

Tal Chagar Bazar, see Chagar Bazar. 

Tal Judeideh, see Judeideh. 

Tal Tainat, see Tainat. 

Tanfield, West (Yorks.), food-vessel and 
hewn trunk burial in Centre Hill Bar- 
TOW, 92. 

Taplow (Bucks.), Boyn Hill Terrace in 
neighbourhood of, 166. 

Tarkhuyas or Santayas, Hittite storm-god, 
36-7. 

Taunton (Somerset), silver spoon from, 
313, 314. 

Tavistock (Devonshire), socketed axe from, 


403. 

Taylor, Miss Joan du Plat, on Byzantine 
paintings in water cistern at Salamis, 
Cyprus, cited, 443. 

Taylor, Rev. Thomas, obituary, 363, 
365. 

Tell el Amarna, see Amarna. 

Tell Halaf, see Halaf. 

Templebrough (Yorkshire), Romano- 
British Derbyshire ware from, 430, 436, 
437- 

Teshup, weather-god of Atchana, 43, 44. 

Tessa Verney Wheeler Memorial Fund, 
grants from, 362. 

Tetricus, coins of, 436. 

Textiles: ‘Tablet-woven Braids from the 
Vestments of St. Cuthbert at Durham’, 
by Grace M. Crowfoot, 57-80 (Pls. and 
figs.). 

Thames, River: see Map of; Sion Reach, 
sword-chape from, 205. 

Theodosius I, coin of, 269. 

Theodosius II, coin of, set in finger-ring, . 
183 (Pl.). 

Thermi in Lesbos, Excavations at, by Wini- 
fred Lamb, reviewed, 98-9. 
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Thomas, A. H., joint editor of The Great 
Chronicle of London, 358. 

Thompson, Miss G. Caton: paper on ex- 
cavations in the Hadhramaut, read by, 
477; elected and admitted, 244. 

Thornley, Isobel Dorothy: joint editor 
of The Great Chronicle of London, 358; 
elected and admitted, 358. 

Thorsbjerg (Norway), tablet-woven braid 
found at, 73 2. 

Threipland, P. W. Murray-, help given to 
excavations at Atchana-Alalakh, 1. 

Tillicoultry (Clackmannan), cup-and-ring 
carvings at, 298. 

Tintagel (Cornwall), cross-slab dedicated 
to Evangelists at, 155. 

Tonnochy, A. B., bronze candlestick from 
Heiligenkreuz monastery exhibited by, 
243. 

Topada inscription, 35. 

Topcliffe (Yorks.), monumental brass at, 


130. 

Toppesfield (Essex), Roman inhumation 
burials at, 266. 

Tores, gold, see under Bronze Age. 

Tower, Sir Reginald Thomas, K.C.M.G., 
C.V.O., obituary, 363. 

Transjordania, paper on Mesolithic of, 
read by J. Waechter, 243. 

Tratman, Prof. Edgar Kingsley, elected, 


Treacher, LI", geological researches in 
Buckinghamshire, cited, 166, 170, 176. 
Tregaron (Cardiganshire), analysis of 
tree-pollen from, 397, 398 (fig.). 

Tregian, arms of, see Heraldry. 

Tregian: John, married to Katherine 
Arundell, 144. 

Trehafod (Glamorganshire), Bronze Age 
axes found at, 402, 403. 

Trelleck (Monmouthshire), socketed axe 
from, 403. 

Trelyffant (Pembrokeshire), cup-marks at, 
295 7. 

Trendall, Dr. Arthur Dale: elected, 357; 
admitted, 358. 

Trollope Collection, bronze figure of Vir- 
gin and Child in, 328. 

Troubridge, Sir Thomas Herbert Cochrane, 
Bart., obituary, 363. 

Turkey, see Cilicia; Halaf, Tell; Kusura. 

Tutu, name of witness inscribed on clay 
tablet from Atchana, 45. 

Ty Mawr Farm, see Pontypridd. 


_ Utrecht (Holland), maiolica tiles made at, 
289 2. 
Ur (Iraq), archive-room similar to that at 
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Valady (Aveyron), Dolmen No. I de Lis- 

salinie, 161. 

Valens, coin of, set in pendant, 182. 

Valentinian I, coin of, set in gold finger-ring, 
182 (Pl.), 184. 

Valentinian II: coin of, 269; coin of, set in 
pendant, 182. 

Vambraces, see under Arms and Armour. 

vanden Hende, John, mentioned on Flemish 
brass, 142. 

vander Hoyen, Gerard, mentioned on 
Flemish brass, 142; buried at St. Bavon, 
Ghent, 142. 

Varley, W. J., paper on excavations at 
Eddisbury Hill read by, 244. 

Vaux, Richard, registrar of Court of 
Chivalry, evidence in Grey versus Hast- 
ings taken by, 422. 

Vénat (Charente), breast disc found at, 


376 n. 

Vendel i Fynd och Forskning, by Holger 
Arbman, Manne Eriksson, Sune Lind- 
qvist, and Oskar Lundberg, reviewed, 


334. 

Ventaile, see under Arms and Armour. 

Verulamium (Herts.): brooch found at, 
270; Iron Age pottery from, 3173 pot- 
tery dishes found at, 273; Arretine plate 
found at Praewood, 207 

Vespasian, coins of, 441. 

“Vestments of St. Cuthbert at Durham, 
Tablet-woven Braids from’, by Grace 
M. Crowfoot, 57-80 (Pls. and figs.). 

Vestrum (Norway), tablet-woven braid 
from, 73 7. 

Via Domitiana (Roman road), repair of, 55. 

Vickers, D., survey of Julliberrie’s Grave 
by, 260. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, Maiolica 
Vase in, 285 (Pl.). 

Victoria Falls (S. Africa), Harrisonian 
eoliths found at, 192. 

Victory, represented on Roman coins, 269. 

Vienna (Austria): bronze candlestick from 
the Heiligenkreuz monastery exhibited, 
243; medieval brocaded braid from, 80 2. 

Virolleaud, M. Charles, cited, 42. 

Visart de Bocarmé, M., on monumental 
brasses, cited, 128, 142. 

Visby (Sweden), medieval brocaded braid 
from, 80 2. 

Vollgraf, Prof. C. W., admitted Honorary 
Fellow, 477. 

Vowchurch (Herefordshire), socketed axe 
from, 404. 


Wace, Prof. A. J. B.: elected to the Coun- 


Atchana, 14. 


cil, 366; review by, Exavations at Thermi 
in Lesbos, by Winifred’ Lamb, 98-9. 
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Waddington, Q., elected to the Council, 
366. 

Wade-Evans, A. W., Nennius’s ‘History of 
the Britons’, by, reviewed, 217. 

Waechter, J., paper on Mesolithic of Trans- 
jordania, read by, 243. 

Wagner, Anthony, Portcullis Pursuivant, 
elected to the Council, 366. 

Wagner, Anthony, and J. G. Mann, “Notes 
on rs5th-Century Description of Brass 
of Sir Hugh Hastings at Elsing, Co. 
Norfolk’, by, 421-8 (PL). 

Wales: ‘Some Welsh Early Christian Monu- 
ments’, by V. E. Nash-Williams, 147-56 
(Pls. and figs.). See Abercwmboi; 
Bangor-on-Dee; Banwen; Breiddin Hill; 
Bryn Celli Ddu; Bryn Craig; Capel 
Garmon; Cardiff; Clynnog; Colswinton; 
Cowbridge; Creigiau; Cyfarthfa Castle; 
Cyncoed; Dysgwylfa Fawr; Ely, River; 
Erwhelm; Fairwater; Ffos Ton Cenglau; 
Ffridd Faldwyn; Garth Hill; Garth, 
Little; Glamorganshire; Graig Spyddyd; 
Hendre’r Gelli; Holywell; Kidwelly; 
Llandaff; Llanddetty; Llanddewi’r Cwm; 
Llandew; Llandough; Llandysilio; Llan- 
sannan; Llansantffraid-cwmdeuddwr; 
Llantwit; Llantwit Major; Llanwonno; 
Llanychaer; Llanynnis; Llyn Fawr; 
Manordeifi; Mynydd Beili-glas; Myn- 
ydd y Glew; Nash; Neath Valley; 
Penarth; Pendoylan; Penwyllt; Ponty- 
pridd; St. Davids; St. Fagans; Simond- 
ston Cairn; Taff, River; Tregaron; Tre- 
hafod; Trelyffant; Ynyshir. 

Walker, Miss Dorothy, books given in 
memory of Sir Emery Walker by, 123. 

Walker Collection, Equestrian aquamanile 
in, 300. 

Walter of the Mill, Abp. of Palermo, 
church at Naro altered by, 49. 

Walters, H. B., review by: Studies in 
Worcestershire History, by John Hum- 
phreys, 100-1. 

Waltham Abbey (Essex), excavations at, 


330. 

Walton-on-Thames (Surrey), Saxon bowl 
from ‘Anzac Mount’, 323 (fig.). 

Wardour Castle (Wilts.): Brasses to the 
Arundell Family at, 125, 126, 127, 132, 
135, 138, 142, 143, 144; MS. pedigree 
of Arundell family at, 145. 

Waria, seal-impression of, from Atchana, 
46. 

Warne, Charles, on pots from Badbury 
Barrow, cited, 291. 

Warwick, Earl of, figure of, as weeper on 
brass of Sir Hugh Hastings, 423. 
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Watercrook (Westmorland), Romano- 

British Derbyshire ware from, 430, 435. 

Weld-Smith, Frederick William, obituary, 

363, 365. 

Welwyn (Herts.): Iron Age firedogs from, 

447, 448; Iron Age pottery from, 317. 

Westhall (Suffolk), linch-pins in hoard 
from, 206. 

Westminster, Duke of, gold torc lent to 
British Museum by, 320 (PI.). 

Westmorland, see Brougham; 
Thore; Watercrook. 

Westnidge, A. P., Romano-British Derby- 
shire ware in possession of, 437. 

Wetherell, Dr. N. T., flint dagger from 
collection of, 440. 

Wheathampstead (Herts.): Iron Age pot- 
tery from, 317; sherd of storage jar 
found in Gustard Wood, 310. 

Wheatley, Rev. S. W., review by: From the 
Ground Up. Collected Papers of A. R. 
Powys, Secretary S.P.A.B., 96. 

Wheeler, Dr. R. E. M.: paper on excava- 
tions in Brittany, read by, 357; on Llyn 
Fawr hoard, cited, 369, 378 2.3 elected 
Secretary, 365. 

White, N. J. Osborne, geological researches 
in Buckinghamshire, cited, 166, 170. 

White Castle (Monmouthshire), cooking- 
pot from, 306 7. 

Whitehawk Camp (Sussex), neolithic pot- 
tery from, 411. 

Whitehill (Scotland), Roman skillet from, 
441. 

Whitley, arms of, see Arundell under 
Heraldry. 

Wight, Isle of, see Brook; Yaverland. 

Wildman, James Beckford, excavation of 
Julliberrie’s Grave by, 262. 

William I, King of England, castle built 
at York by, 87. 

William I, King of Sicily, buried at Mon- 
reale, 50. 

William of Waynflete, Bp. of Winchester, 

Esher Place built by, 207. 
Williams, Prof. Ifor, elected, 357. 
Willoughby (Notts.), effigy in church at, 


Kirkby 


199. 
Wilsford (Wilts.), sherds from barrow at, 


293. 

Wilson, Dr. A. E., paper on excavations 
at The Caburn, read by, 358. 

Wilton cross-pendant, coin of Heraclius set 
in, 182 (Pl.). 

Wiltshire, see Broad Chalke; Clarendon 
Palace; Kennet, West; Manton Preshute; 
Mere; Portway, The; Sevington; War- 
dour Castle; Wilsford; Windmill Hill; 


Warwickshire, see Hartshill. 


Winterbourne Monkton; Winterslow. 
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Winchester (Hants), Cathedral, model of, 
on Anglo-Saxon coin, 79 (fig.). 
Windmill Hill (Wiltshire), prehistoric pot- 

tery from, 411 7. 

Winkworth, William Wilberforce: elected, 
357; admitted, 477. 

Winterbourne Monkton (Wilts.), Bronze 
Age socketed sickles from, 383 (figs.), 
384. 

Winterslow (Wilts.), handled urns from, 294. 

Witcombe (Gloucestershire), Roman terra- 
cotta fir-cone and other finds at, 194 (Pl.). 

Witham, River (Lincs.): Celtic shield from, 
194; Celtic sword from, 194 (PIl.). 

Wolsey, Cardinal, enforced residence at 
Esher Place, 208. 

Woodyates (Dorset), Roman road at Ack- 
ling Dyke near, 53. 

Woolley, Ernest, obituary, 363, 365. 

Woolley, Sir Leonard, ‘Excavations at At- 
chana-Alalakh, 1938’, 1-38 (Plans and 
Pls.), 123. 

Woolley, Lady, help given to excavations 
at Atchana-Alalakh, 1. 

Worcester (Worcs.), vestments from tomb 
of Walter de Cantelupe at, 80 (PI.). 

Worcestershire, see Worcester. 

Worcestershire History, Studies in. A Selec- 
tion of Papers of Historical and Anti- 
quarian Interest, by John Humphreys, 
edited by E. A. B. Barnard, reviewed, 
100-1. 

Wormald, F., elected to the Council, 366. 
Worthing (Sussex), pot containing pal- 
staves and socketed axes found at, 82. 
Wotton (Surrey): Roman cinerary urns 
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from Deerleap Wood, 325; Saxon sherd 
from Deerleap Wood, 323, 325 (fig.). 

Wotton-under-Edge (Gloucestershire), belt- 
chape on brass of Thomas, Lord Berke- 
ley, 199 (fig.). 

Wrecclesham (Surrey), loom-weights found 
at, 82. 

Wright, R. P., note on Roman roads with 
small side ditches, 440. 


Yasili-Kaya (Asia Minor), rock carvings 
at, 32. 

Yaverland (I. of Wight), cooking-pot 
found in church at, 309. 

Ynyshir (Glamorganshire), socketed axe 
from, 403. 

York (Yorks.): Anglo-Saxon gold finger- 
ring found at, 182-4 (Pl.); Castle excava- 
tions, 85-go (Pl. and fig.). Minster, 
figure of King Manasseh in glass at, 
199. 

Yorkshire, see Deighton, North; Elmswell; 
Ferriby, North; Folkton Drums; Hud- 
dersfield; Ilkley; Owston; Ripon; Settle; 
Slack; Stancil; Stanwick; Studley; Tan- 
field, West; Templebrough; Topcliffe; 
York. 

Young, Charles George, York Herald, 
records of Plea of Grey versus Hastings 
printed by, 421. 

Young, G. M., Society represented by, at 
centenary celebration of Archaeological 
Society of Athens, 362. 


Zulute, name of town inscribed on clay 


tablet from Atchana, 45. 
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